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THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBBEWS, 

§ 30. The Authos or thi- Epistle to the HsBBErs. 

1. Singe the close of tlie Canon a fonrteenth epistle, the 
so>called Epistle to the Hebrews, has been banded down as 
Panline. Bat the West first adopted its Pauline antborship 
from tbe East, wbere tbis yiow gained cnrrencj solely on 
tbe anihoritj of Origen (§ 12, 1, 2 ; § 11, 1). Yet Origen 
bimself bas no donbt whatever tbat tbe Epistle cannot pos- 
sibly bave proceeded from Paul on acconnt of its language, 
bat tbat another mnst bave written down the voi^ftAra rov 
Avoa-roXov supplied to bim. Onlj so far does be consider 
a Ghnrcb justified in baviug it among the Paulines, which 
was the case here and there in bis circle, though only in 
isolated instances, for, as be says, the Apxtutu SySpt^ (viz. bis 
teachers Pantaenus and Clement) would have banded it 
down o&ic f U^ as Pauline (inasmuch as it was at least in- 
directly Pauline even in bis view). But by whom it is 
written God alone knows (comp. Euseb., if. E.^ 6, 25). Hence 
it is clear tbat the Pauline composition of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was not a tradition of the Church even in Alexan- 
dria, but only an opinion of the schools that bad been adopted 
by certain Churches in good faith. Origen so far adapted 
bimself to tbis aspect of the qaestiou, that with certain 
reservations (comp. § 10, 6), be characterized and employed 
the Epistle as Pauline, thoagh only in the above indirect 
sense. Whence Pantaenus and Clement, with whom the 
view that tbe Hebrew Epistle is Pauline originated, derived 
it, is by no means clear ; we only knew tbat even they try to 
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2 AT7TH0B 07 THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 

explain certain points that are apparently at yariance with 
it (ap. Enseb., H. E., 6, 14) ; which certainly does not imply 
that they regarded its Paaliue origin as an indisputable fact. 
Apart from the Alexandrian Church it is only in the Syrian 
Chnrch Bible that we still find the Epistle ranked with the 
Panlines, which however by no means proves that it was 
directly counted as one of them (comp. § 10, 1). In all other 
parts of the Ghorch it is either not recognised as Pauline or 
is expressly designated as nn- Pauline. Thus the ecclesias- 
tical reception of the Epistle among the Paulines is in fact 
entirely wanting in all historical foundation. In the Refor- 
mation period the old doubts respecting it were again raised 
by Gajetan and Erasmus ; but the Council of Trent made 
haste to decree fourteen Pauline Epistles absolutely. The 
Reformers did not regard it as Pauline, and only a few 
Reformed Confessions have quoted it as such; it was not 
until after the middle of the 17th century that the traditional 
view again became prevalent in the Lutheran Church, while 
the opposition to it withdrew into Arminian and Socinian 
circles.^ In the time of awakening criticism Semler and 
Michaelis still hesitated ; but when Storr attempted to refute 
the rising doubts of the latter (1789), Ziegler came forward 
against him in his VolUtdndige Elnl. in den Brief an die Hehr. 
(Gott. 1791). After that time Hug alone among critics 

^ Luther separates it entirely from the Paa'ine Epistles, and even from 
the ** real, certain leading books ** of Scripture (§ 12, 6) ; Melanchthon 
invariably treats it as an anonyinoas writing, and only in the Latin 
edition of the Forni, Cone, is the author twice designated as Apostolus. 
Oalvin and Beza expressly characterize it as non-Pauline, and the 
Confe$nio Oallicana still clearly separates it from the 13 Paulines, while 
the Confetiio Belgiea counts 14 Panlines, and the Helvetica and Bahemica 
cite it as Pauline. The Magdeburg oentariators, Balduia and Hunnias, 
distinctly contest its Pauline origin, while Flacius Illyricns, in his Clavit 
(1557), and Job. Brenz the Younger, in his Commentary (1571), defend 
it. Since Joh. Qerhard and Abr. Galovius however, the view of its 
Pauline authorship has again become prevalent; Luther^s view being 
defended only in isolated cases, as by Henmann and Lorenz MtUlei 
(1711, 1717). 
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fttill yentared to defend its Pauline antliorship (in His Intro« 
duction), though with reservations in the later editions (oomp. 
also Hofstode de Oroot, Dtsput. qua ep, ad Hebr, e Fault, epp, 
eomp, Traj. ad Rhen. 1826) ; and since Bleek {Der Brief an 
die Hehr,^ Berlin, 1828) the view of its Panline composition 
maj from a scientific standpoint be regarded as set aside.' 

2. The Epistle to the Hebrews does not hj the slightest 
hint make anj claim to have been written bj Paul. It does 
not, like all the other epistles, begin with an address in which 
the author gives his name with a descHption of himself.^ 
The writer does not call himself an apostle, nor does he 
anywhere pretend to apostolic authority ; he speaks to his 
readers not from an official or authoritative position, but 
only exhorts them in a brotherly way (xiii. 22). While 
Paul lays much emphasis on the fact that he had not received 
his gospel from man, and traces all certainty respecting it to 
the revelation he had received and to the Holy Ghost, the 
author of this Epistle includes himself among those to whom 
the salvation proclaimed by the Lord Himself vvo rQv dxov* 



* It has indeed been again defended by Gelpke {Vindieim orig. Plin, 
md. Hebr. epUt., Lagd. Bat. 1832), as also in the oommentaries of P&olus 
and Stein (1833-34) ; but in recent times Hofmaon is the only scholar of 
repute who has yentared to aphold it (comp. also Biesenthal, and Holtz- 
heoer in his Commentary, 1883). Even the most resolate defenders of 
tradition, as Gaerioke, Ebrard, Thiersch, and Delitzsoh, and the greater 
nnmber of Catholic expositors, have ventured to adhere only to an 
indirect Pauline origin. 

^ Even Pantaenus and other Fathers were only able to account for the 
Gentile Apostle not calliiig himself drioroXot in an Epistle to the Hebrews, 
on the ground that the Lord Himself had been their Apostle (ap. Euseb., 
H. K.f 6, 14), a fact which however, by no means interfered with a men- 
tion of his name and of the readers in the address (oomp. Phil. i. 1 ; 
Philem. 1). If according to Clement of Alexandria (ibid.) Paul did not 
wish by mentioning his name to repel the Hebrews, who entertained 
mistrust and suspicion of him, yet the Epistle must have been conveyed 
by somebody who gave the name of the writer. But the Boman and 
Golosaian Epistles show that the fact of writing to a Church he had 
not founded does not, as Hofmann supposes, account for the omission of 
the address. 
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Quynav i/3cj9aic&^, thus professing Hiififlelf a disciple of ih« 
primitive apostles in a passage where he had every induce* 
ment to laj stress on the special confirmation his preaching 
of salvation had received, since he himself makes mention 
of the signs and wonders hj which it is attebted (ii 3f.). 
Euthalius already perceived this difficulty, without being able 
to solve it ; we learn from him on the contrary how weak 
were the points of attachment supposed to have been dis- 
covered in the ^Epistle for its Pauline authorship. From 
X. 34, where the reading is unquestionably rots B€afuoi9 and 
not rois Bea-fwii /tov, taken in connection with xiii. 19 it was 
assumed that the Apostle was in captivity, although the way 
in which he arranges his coming in xiii. 23 clearly enough 
proves the contrary ; and from the greeting of the Italian 
Christians (xiii. 24) the conclusion was drawn that it was 
the well-known Koman captivity of the Apostle, although 
the expression oi av^ r^s 'IraXuis, while not making this lin- 
guistically impossible, makes it at least very improbable. 
It was the mention of Timothy (xiii. 23) in particular that 
always led to the thought of Paul as the author, although 
we know nothing of a captivity of Timothy during the 
Apostle's lifetime ; and althongh he does not appear here aa 
the disciple dependent on Paul, but as a Christian brother 
who arranges his coming quite independently.' 

3. The whole economy of the Epistle is entirely different 
from that of the Paulines. The absence of a thanksgiving 
introduction may be connected with the want of an address ; 

' It was therefore an entire mistake on the part of Sehwegler, Zeller, 
and others to assume that tbe dates at the close of the Epistle belong to 
that ontward form and literary fiction by which the author tried to per- 
sonate the Apostle Paul, since he would certainly in that case have 
invented a corresponding address. Overbeck maintained still more 
arbitrarily {Zur Grseh. (Ui Kanong, 1. Chemnitz, 1880) that the cooda- 
sion xiii. 22-2o was added, and the address originally containing another 
name cut ofif when the Canon was formed, in order to include the 
Epistle in it as Pauline. Compare on the other hand v. Boden, Jahrb* 
fUrproUit. Theul,, 1884, S, 4. 
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but the way in -wliicli ilia docirinal and Hortatory portions of 
tho EpisMo, instead of being separated from one another, are 
inter woren, manifestly with design, is qnite at yariance with 
the Paaline method. Even Origen has remarked that the 
style of the Hebrew Epistle ovk ^x^t to hf Xoyt^ tBiwucciy rov 
dTTOOToXov, ofJLoXoyrjo'avTO^ iavrbv iSkottv cTvat rto Xoyo), &XX ' 
Ihriv ^ imoToXri aiTvOio'ti r^s Xc^ccds IKKip^iKiaripa^ as every one 
who understands differences of style may perceive (ap. En« 
seb., H. E.J 6, 25). As a matter of fact, no New Testament 
writing is so free from Hebraisms or written in such good 
Greek. While Paul struggles with his language, the dis- 
course here flows smoothly on ; and even copioas and extended 
periods, on which Paul almost invariably founders, are 
finished with nice proportion and the most perfect regularity 
(i. 1-4; ii. 2-4; yii. 20-22; xii. 18^24>). Great pains have 
evidently been bestowed on rhythmic harmony and effective 
phraseology ; full sounding combinations (such as fuaOava- 
Soirui, 6pic(o/4o<rta, alfjLaTtKxwrCa)^ sonorous adjectives, and every 
kind of circumlocution give an oratorical fulness to the ex- 
pression that contrasts as strongly with the meagre dialectics 
of the Apostle as with his wealth of words, which, though 
pregnant with thought, have no regularity of form. On the 
other hand, importance was erroneously attached in this 
instance also to the lexical peculiarities of the Epistle, in 
opposition to which it was easy to show a not immaterial 
agreement with the Pauline Epistles in stock of words.' At 
most, the evident preference for the use of otfcv, of wrip and 
rapa with the comparative, of ocroc-roo-ovro? in comparisons, 
for verbs in -tfciv and substantives in -<ric, has something 
characteristic ; and it is certainly significant that the Pauline 
XpuTTos ^liyrov^ never appears.^ 

' It oonld only Uavd oooarred io Hofmann to explain this diversity of 
style on the hypotheeis that Paul was anxious to give to the Jews of 
Antiooh with their Greek caltore the best that the greatest attention 
to langnage wonld enable him to prodace, and that while waiting for 
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Clement of Alexandria already took it for granted that Paul mnst hare 
inritten to the Hebrews in Hebrew, for which reason he ascribed onz 
Greek translation to Lake on account of the similarity of language with 
the Acts. This hypothesis became through Eusebins (//. £., 3, 38) and 
Jerome {de Vir, JIL^ 5) the prevailing one with the Ghnrch Fathers ; and 
after Joseph Hallet (1727), was again defended by Michaelis, and recently 
by Biesenthal {Da4 Trostickreiben da Apottel Paultu an die Hebr. Leipz., 
1878), who even ventured on a re-translation into Hebrew. It rests on 
the idea, refuted long ago, that Greek was not understood in Palestine 
(oomp. to the contrary Acts xzii. 2), and lA shattered by the pare and 
beautiful Greek of the Epistle, by its periodic structure which is entirely 
foreign to the spirit of the Semitic language, by its predilection for com- 
pounds for which no adequate expression is conceivable in Hebrew 
(comp. e.g. i. 1, iroKvfJLepiat koI roXurpdrm; v. 2, fterfuoraOeiPi v. 11, 
8va€p/v/iv€VTos ; xii. 1, tvireplffraTos)^ and for paronomasias that could only 
have originated or been reproduced by chance {e.g, v. 8, ffxaBer d0* oS 
iiraOty ; v. 14, koKov re koI koucov; viii. 7 f., AfJi€fiwToi'fjiefAip6fi€wos ; xiii. 14, 
fUvovacaf^i/iXKowrw), which may also be said of the play on the double 
meaning of dia^i^io; (ix. 15 ff.). But the prevailing use of the LXX. is 
decisive for a Greek original of the Epistle.^ 

Paul too qnotes chiefly from the LXX., but never where 
it departs entirely from the sense of the primitive text, of 
which he betrays a knowledge in other respects ; wbile the 
author of the Hebrew Epistle is evidently unacquainted with 
it. Moreover the latter in his quotations from tbe Septua- 
gint seems to follow the form of the text in our Cod. Alexandr, 
almost exclusively, while Paul's rather follow the Vatican. 
While the citations of Paul are in most cases introduced 

Timothy he had more quietness for writing the Epistle. As if he had 
not, according to Bom. i. 14, £F., far greater need of such care where the 
Bomans were concerned, and also more leisure during his winter abode in 
Hellas 1 

' The Old Testament citations might indeed, even in a translation, 
have been given in accordance with the Greek version familiar to the 
readers, but not mere allasions to Old Testament passages, as in this 
case. Moreover citations occur, that only in the LXX. version were 
adapted to the author's mode of proof (i. 7; x. 37 ; xii. 5f. ; xv. 26), or 
that appear only in the LXX. and not at all in the primitive text (i. 6 ; 
xii. 21), a thing which already struck Jerome {ad Je»aj.^ vi. 9) ; there if 
even one citation in which the whole reasoning is based on a manifeft 
error in the LXX. (x. 5, 10). 
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eimplj as the words of Scriptttre, sometimes even with 
the name of the author, to which Heb. ii. 6' alone bears a 
certain analogy, the citations regularly appear here as the 
words of God (or as in iii. 7 ; z. 15 as words of the Holy 
Spirit), eyen where God Himself by no means speaks; a 
thing we sometimes find in Paul also, but where God is 
spoken of in the third person (i. 6 ff. ; iv. 4, 7 ; yii. 21 ; z. 
30). Whereas Paul undoubtedly quotes from memory and 
therefore with great freedom, our author cites long passages 
so literally that he must of necessity have consulted the 
originals. In addition to this we have the fact that the 
latter often uses them word for word (ii. 6-9 ; iii. 7-iv. 10 ; 
yii. 1-25) ; that he not only ponders on what the Scripture 
says, but also infers what it does not say (vii. 3) ; and that 
he sometimes justifies his departure from the historical 
sense after the manner of a theologian (iv. 6-9 ; zi. 13-16), 
which Paul never does. For all these reasons our Epistle 
cannot proceed from Paul. 

4. The traditional conception of the Epistle influenced 
after-thought at least so far that the nezt view adopted was 
that the Epistle, if it did not proceed from Paul, was at all 
events the work of a Pauline disciple. Its polemic against 
Judaism, which had probably led the Alexandrians ah*eady 
to regard it as Pauline, seemed at least to point to the 
Pauline school; but it was overlooked that the object of 
attack as also the whole method, difEered entirely from that 
of Paul. It contains nothing peculiarly Pauline in doctrine 
or range of thought, and where it does touch upon these the 
differences appear the more striking ; the Christology alone, 
with its peculiar stamp, shows a process of development 
that is at least analogous.^ Little was gained for the 

' H^Itzmann's endea^oars to prove the use of Pauline Epistles 
{Zeit$ehr, f. wist, Theol.^ 1867, 1) Lave been quite in vain. It is just 
where the thonght ie kindred that the alleged parallels show how very 
differently it is conceived and carried oat, while the correspondences of 
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eharaoterization of either by saying that tKe anthor oi 
tlie epistle to the Hebrews shows Alexandrian culture, while 
Paul betrays Palestinian and Rabbinical learning. The 
whole treatment of Scripture certainly recalls Philo, in 
whom we find similar forms of quotation, as for example 
ii. 6 ; iv. 4 ; the same use of Old Testament passages and 
narratives, as iii. 5 ; yL 13 f. ; yii. 1 ; the same conceptions of 
Old Testament* usage, as in vii. 27 ; and even a citation that 
agrees word for word with xiii. 5. True allegory such as 
undoubtedly appears in Paid (Gal. iv. 2 ; 2 Cor. iii. comp. 
1 Cor. ix. 9 f.), is not indeed found in the Hebrew Epistle ; 
but on the other hand we have a far-reaching typology in 
the symbolism attached to the person of Melchisedek and to 
forms of worship (comp. de Wette, die Symb.-fypisdio Lehrart^ 
etc. in Schleiermacher's Theoh Zeitschrift, 1822, 3), which in 
many respects recalls the way in which the Alexandrian 
theology depreciated outward ceremonies while seeking 
their true significance in their symbolical character (comp. 
e.g. X. 4; xiii. 15 aoid expressions such as <r#cia, ira/>aSciy^ 
^). In the same way we are reminded of our Epistle by 
certain statements of Philo, such as that respecting the 
sinlessness of the Logos-pnest, respecting the heavenly 
home of the patriarchs, and the Xoyo? ro/icvc (comp. iv. 12) ; 
but their whole meaning is entirely at variance with the 



words are entirely without importance. The 6 $€bf r^ elp^pifs in xiii* 
20 is the phrase to which most significance might be attached ; but 
surely the exhortations to intercession (xiii. 18), to elfr/jwfip du^jrecy (xii. 
14), to ^(XadeX^a and 4>iK^eyla will not seriously be adduced as speci- 
fically Pauline. The ffroixcia and the \6yia 0€oO (v. 12) are quite a 
different thing from the parallel expressions in Paul, the Atc^ is in iz. 
26 used of the death of Christ in quite a different sense from Bom. yi. 
10 ; pp&fia does not stand in opposition to milk as in Paul, but rrepeiL 
rfxypit. The rest are all Tocables and images, such as icai^x^Ma and 
T\rif>o4>oplay rAtftof and ivepy-fftt Korapye'^p and T/)^«r, that can prove 
nothing. It cannot therefore in any ^ense be said that the citation z« 
80, which is certainly unique, is taken from Bom. ziL Id, in whatever 
way the remarkable agreement be explained. 
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Epistle, while eyen tlic question as to whetlier a knowledge 
of Philo's writings can be proved is still a matter of contro* 
Yersj.^ On the other hand Biehm (Die Lehrbegr. des Hebraer' 
briefs, Lndwigsbnrg, 1358, 1867) has conyincingly shown 
that the anther's conception of the two ages of the world, 
of the mediation of the law hy angels, of Satan as having 
power over death, of angels, of the Sabbath rest of the 
people of CK>d, of the heavenly sanctoary and the heavenly 
Jemsalem, are of Palestinian origin ; for which reason it has 
been qnite a mistake to put into the latter Philo's meta- 
physical distinction between the invisible, imperishable, 
ideal world and the visible, perishable world of phenomena. 
Even the Christology of the Epistle has no affinity whatever 
with the Logos doctrine of Philo, since the avavyaxryM. rrj^ 
So^ finds it-s most significant parallel in Wisdom vii. 25 £• 
and in the Targ. on Isaiah vi. 1. In any case the anther 
has preserved his connection with the Old Testament more 
* faithfully than with Alexandrinism, to the influence of whose 
Hellenic philosophy, notwithstanding its power, he has re- 
mained inaccessible. The Alexandrian cnltnre of the author 
has exercised moat influence on the formal side of his teach- 
ing, and probably has its origin exclusively in the time 
before he was a Christian. Since therefore he cannot be 
a Pauline disciple, he can only belong to the primitive 
apostolic circle, and in ii. 3 he expressly avows himself a 
disciple of the primitive Apostles. Only from this point of 



* While Bleek, following Clmons and Man^ej, considered this voij 
probable ; and Schwegler, Edstlin and Delitzach maintained that it was 
so, it has been contested by Tholaok, Biehm and Wieaeler. After all, 
the Epistle contains only isolated eipressions that sonnd like an echo 
of Philo, e.g, Zefyrta kqX Umiplait alrun ffunjplas, afdfrtap^ irpoffayop€V$€lff 
fUTpiora0€l9f ixoualvt dftafrrdMttw, ds iiros tlvtiw ; even the passage z. 29, 
comp. d9 Profug.f p. 462 D., has only a formal and limited resemblance. 
Of late Hilgenfeld, Pflciderer, Immer, Holtzmann and v. Soden in par* 
ticular have regarded the peculiarity of the Epiatle as consisting in itf 
Alexandrinism in which it goes b^ond PaaL 
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Tiew can the peculiar teacbing of our Epistle be adequateljT 
explained.^ 

The fandamental thonght of tbe Epistle is the founding of the New 
Covenant, which is destined finally to realize the falfilment of the Old 
Covenant promise that was not possible under the Old Covenant; a 
thought scarcely touched upon in any of the Pauline Epistles. Hence 
the object of the attainment of salvation is discussed with exclusive 
reference to the nation of Israel, not because the author has any wish 
to shut the Gentiles out from it, but because he is solely concerned 
with the question as to how the original recipients of the promise should 
attain to its fulfilment. This would in truth have been impossible 
to the Gentile Apostle. The fact that salvation could not be attained 
4inder the Old Covenant, did not, as with Paul, lie in the carnal nature 
of TcaeB^ but in the fleshly character of the law. The thought is not 
here fixed on ihe law as a divinely given ordinance of life, as with 
Paul, but on the legal expiatory institution, which could only atone 
for sins of infirmity; whereas Paul never contemplated this side of 
the law or this distinction of sins. But if thb law is not designed to 
bring about the attainment of salvation, it is intended to prepare the 
way for it, though not, as with Paul, by awakening the consciousness of 
sin and exciting a desire for the attainment of salvation, but by the 
typical prefiguration of the perfect atonement promised for the Mes-' 
sianic time ; a thought that was first talcen up by Paul in the Captivity 
Epistles and manifestly adopted from the primitive apostolic sphere of 
thought. For the purpose of establishing this, the vlit already foretold 
in the Old Testament, now appears upon the earth, which name here 
denotes a being eternally co-equal with God, taking a more independent 
part than with Paul in the creation and preservation of the world, 

1 David Schulz in his Commentary (1818) had already declared the 
fundamental conception of our Epistle to be essentially distinct from 
that of Paul and still Jewish throaghout, while Plank {TheoL Jakrb.f 
1847, 2-4) interpreted it as the counterpart of Paulinism from the Jewish 
Christian standpoint. Baur and Schwegler on the other hand sought 
to prove that it was an attempt at reconciling Paulinism with Judaism, 
while E5stlin {Theol, Jahrb.^ 1853, 54) first recognised it to be a remodel- 
ling of Jewish Christianity due to the influence of Paul ; Bitschl and 
Biehm regardiug it as a later development of the primitive apostolic 
doctrine, comp. Weiss, Lekrh, d. Bibl. Theol,, 4 Aufl. 1884, iv. 4 ; Sluge, 
der HehrUerhriiff. Neu-Euppin, 18C3, as also Mangold. The objections 
recently made by t. Soden to the only interpretation of ii. 8 consistent 
with the wording, for the purpose of combating this view, are quite un- 
important, for it remains unshaken, even ii the passage allows inter- 
mediate members between the primitive Apostles and the author. 
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and of whoflft«elation to God a dear idea is sought to be given by the 
help of the wisdonKdoctrine of Alexandria. He is the mediator of the 
new covenant, however, >iBoe He assumes flesh and blood, in orJer by 
this means to become the sinless High Priest, liable to temptation, bat 
made perfect in obedience, the living Image of whose humanity, handed 
down by eye-witnesses, stands in vivid cdtoiuing before the autbor^s 
mind, quite otherwise than with the Apostle Paul. After having in His 
death made perfect atonement, which is compared someihiies with the 
Bacriflce of the covenant, sometimes with the sacrifice offered npl^y the 
high priest on the great day of atonement, He enters into the heavenly 
holy of holies, there continually to give efficacy to the atonement He 
had procnred, and by His permanent office of High Priest to afford 
seasonable help to believers in tbeir temptations ; while the resurrection 
and kingly rule of Christ, so strongly emphasized by Paul, are almost 
entirely left out of sight. Tbe effect of this sacrifice, the need of which is 
exemplified in the Hebrew Epistle by a chain of reasoning quite different 
from that of Paul (comp. Weiss, Bibl. TJuoL, f 122), is purification by 
sprinkling with the blood of the covenant, sanetification (in the theo- 
cratic sense) and perfection (reMwris) which amounts, in substance to 
what Paul in his reasoning calls Suca/owis—a reasoning that on account 
of its different starting-point necessarily assumes an entirely different 
form. By this means it is made possible for man to draw nigh to God 
and to have full participation in the covenant; thus the new cove- 
nant is founded, and with it tbe Messianic time, the alia^ fUKKtaif (which 
to the Apostle is still entirely future), is already entered upon. Grace 
is not, as with Paul, the principle of salvation but the favour of God 
restored in this covenant to those included in it ; their sonship, though 
seeming to have some affinity with the Pauline adoption, is yet in quite 
ft distinctive way regarded as the claim to the birthright ; the Spirit is 
not the new life-principle but the principle solely of gifts of grace. Of 
election as distinguished from calling there is no mention ; the mem- 
bers of the Old Covenant are called to the salvation of the New Cove- 
nant, but on condition of holding fast hope in the fulfilment of the 
eovenant-promise. Whoever neglects to fulfil this covenant-obligation, 
or oeases to fulfil it, commits the deadly sin for which the Old Covenant 
had no atoning sacrifice and for which there is no propitiation under 
the New Covenant. Faith is the condition of this fulfilment, and is 
therefore partly confidence in the fulfilment of the Divine promise, and 
partly a firm belief in the invisible institutions of salvation which have 
made it possible. This faith, which already under the Old Covenant 
formed the distinguishing mark of the pious, is the main constituent in 
the righteousness required by God, for which reason the Pauline anti- 
thesis of faith and works is naturally wanting. Bigbteousness is at* 
tained not by commnnity of life with Christ, by regeneration or Sanctis 
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fication through the Spirit as with Paal, hut hj the law written in the 
heart, by mntaal exhortation and by the fatherly training of Qod. Even 
in the eeohatology of the Epistle, the reanrreotion and the new corpore- 
ality that form the centre with Paul, retire completely into the back- 
ground ; the foreground being occupied with the transformation of the 
world, tbe heayenly Jerusalem and the eternal Sabbath-rest to be expected 
there, while the wrath of God, who appears exclusively as the Judge 
of the world, destroys all His enemies. That these thoughts, so har- 
moniously combined, are not drawn from tbe teaching of Paul, still less 
from the Alexandrian philosophy of religion, but are allied to the Old 
Testament and the primitiye Apostolic teaching, is so obvious, that ▼• 
Soden*s attempted denial, based only on matters ol detail {Jahrh.f^ 
protetU TheoLt 1884, i) must necessarily faiL 

5. Origen (ap. Enseb., H, E.y 6, 25) already names Lake 
and Clement (of Rome) as the two disciples, to one of -whom 
4 c^* i}/Aas ff^OoLaiura, laropia ascribed the immediate com* 
position of the Hebrew Epistle. An indirect Pauline origin 
had therefore been thought of even before him. His teacher 
Clement it is true onlj regarded Luke as the translator of 
the Hebrew original (No. 3), but a translation of this kind 
was certainly at that time regarded more in the light of 
a free composition ; for Easebius, who according to H, E,^ 3, 
38 supposes Clement to be the translator, adduces not onlj 
the style but also the similarity of thought in the first Epistle 
of Clement in proof of this hypothesis. Pbilastrius (JETcet. j 89) 
and Jerome {de Vir, lU^ 5) also show an acquaintance with 
the hypothesis of composition by Luke or Clement, only 
that the latter speaks at the same time of the Eusebian 
translation-hypothesis. The Luke-hypothesis was accepted 
by Grotius and Crell, and recently by Delitzsch {Zeitschr,fur 
lath. Theol U.K., 1849, 2 and his Commentary, 1857). Ebrard 
(Komm,y 1850) and Bollinger (Christ. «. Kirche. Begensb. 
1860) have adopted the view of a more or less independent 
authorship of the Epistle on the part of Luke. The main 
argument since the time of Clement has been the alleged 
affinity of language between the Hebrew Epistle and the 
writings of Luke (comp. Weizsacker, Jahrb, f. deuUch. TheoLf 
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1862, 8)y wliicli haa certainly been much over-estimated.^ 

MoreoYer Luke shows no sign of the g^t of oratory possessed 
by the author of the Hebrew Epistle, nor of Alexandrian 
culture; in so far as any peculiarity of doctrine is to be 
found in Luke, it is only a faded Paulinism, and it is solely 
where he draws from primitive apostolic sources, that we 
find points of contact with the Hebrew Epistle. Besides, 
Luke was a Gentile Christian, a fact it is vain to try and 
dispute in face of Col. iv. 11, U (comp. § 48, 7), while the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews is rooted in Judaism ; 
and although Luke naturally collected material for his 
Gospel in primitive apostolic circles (Luke L 2), he is 
undoubtedly a true Pauline disciple, for which reason he 
•cannot be taken into account. The same thiug applies to 
the Roman Clement to whom Erasmus sought to attribute 
the composition of the Hebrew Epistle. Catholic theolo- 
gians, such as Keithmayr and Bisping (in his Commentary, 
1854) have gladly adopted this view and endeavoured to 
reconcile it in some way with tradition; but the remini- 
scences of the Hebrew Epistle contained in the first Epistle 
4>f Clement (§ 6, 3), by which Eusebius was already led 
astray, form the most convincing argument against this 
hypothesis, since we manifestly have here a partial imita- 
.tion. That the Epistle of Clement is entirely wanting in 
the oratorical sweep and peculiar doctrinal view of the He- 
brew Epistle, needs no proof. Mark and Aquila have also 



^ The reason of thii affinity, in bo far as it actually ezistR, lies simply 
in the fact that Luke too, like the author of the Hebrew Epistle, writes 
a pore and more periodic Greek when he is not dependent on his 
sooroes ; beyond this there is only a Tery narrow circle of expressions 
occurring somewhat more frequently in both, but only to some extent 
exclusively {dpxTf^h ^o6fx€woi, §ii\a^la, with deriv. x^iporoiirr^t, /iap- 
TVp€iff$ait XP7/^^^i^^> farayo€>, ifi^ixyl^eaft /i€Ta}<tifjLpdp€Uft rd wpb§ with 
Aoc.). All other expressions that have been adduced in favour of this 
view either appear too rarely in one of the two authors or too frequently 
elsewhere in the New Testament to bo able to prove anything. 
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been named; bnt there is no reason for dwelling on thiB 
point. 

6. LutHer named Apollos as the aathor of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, though not, as it appears, without predeces- 
sors ; and while Lucas Osiander and Joh. Glericus assented 
to this hypothesis, Heumann and Lor. Miiller defended it 
against the traditional view that had again become pre- 
dominant. But it was through Ziegler^s instrumentalitj in 
the first place, and more paHicularlj by Block's brilliant 
defence of the hypothesis, that it became for a long time the 
prevailing one. It has been adopted more or less decidedly 
by Credner, Guericke, Beuss, Feilmoser, Lutterbeck, Hilgen- 
feld ; and again recently by L. Schulze, as well as by most 
commentators (Tholuck, Alford, Liinemann, Kurtz). Apol- 
los, according to Acts xriii. 24, was an Alexandrian Jew 
learned in the Scripture and eloquent in discourse, which ia 
confirmed by the Corinthian Epistle : he was not a Pauline 
disciple properly speaking, but worked independently with 
and beside Paul, and, as it appears, by preference among 
the Jews (xviii. 28). Just as little was he a disciple of the 
primitive Apostles (Heb. ii. 3), nor do we know that he had 
any connection whatever with primitive apostolic circles. 
No one in ecclesiastical antiquity, not even the Roman 
Clement who was acquainted with him as well as with 
the Hebrew Epistle, brought him into connection with it ; 
this view therefore remains a pure hypothesis, whose scien- 
tific value has nevertheless been much over-estimated. The 
most striking proof of this is the Silas-hypothesis directed 
against it. The latter it is true has only been supported by 
V. Mynster (after 1808, lastly in Stud, «. Krit, 1829, 2) and 
Bohme in his Commentary (1825) ; bnt Eiehm has convin- 
cingly shown that if once the field of pure hypothesis be 
resorted to, quite as much may be said in favour of this as 
of the Apollos- hypo thesis. As a native Jew, a prominent 
member of the primitive Church (Acts xv. 22), as a com- 
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pftnion of Paul and Timothy for many years, and yet liaying 
relations with Peter (1 Pet. y. 12), as a man of prophetic 
gifts (Acts xv. 32) Silas is jnst as well fitted as ApoUos, 
in many respects decidedly better fitted than ho, to be the 
author of the Hebrew Epistle ; and the fact that we make 
his acquaintance in Jerusalem by no means precludes his 
having been a Hellenist of Alexandrian culture. But here 
too we &il to get beyond abstract possibilities. 

7. Antiquity supplies an actual tradition respecting the 
author of the Hebrew Epistle, viz. a North African one. 
Tertullian is not of the opinion that it proceeds from Bar» 
nahaa^ but he knows nothing to the contrary; and however 
willing to invest it with apostolic authority, he is bound by 
tradition (§ 9, 4), which the Stichometry in the Cod, Clarenu 
(§ 11, 1) also impartially follows.^ We now know that 
Joseph sumamed Barnabas, was a Levite of Cypi*us (Acts 
iv. 36), where, owing to the close connection in which the 
island stood with Alexandria, he might easily enough hare 
acquired the degree of Alexandrian culture which we find 
in the author of our Epistle (No. 4). The way in which 
the ordinance of worship forms the centre of his view of 
the law, is in keeping with his Levitical origin. Since he 
appears so early as a prominent member of the primitive 
Churoh, he must certainly have been a disciple of the primi- 
tive Apostles ; the Acts call him a vlos ?rapaicXi7(rea>«, he could 
therefore have probably composed a Xoyot irap€ucKij<r€fo9 such 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews professes to be (xiii. 22). 

^ The way in which Wieseler {Chronologie, 1848, Untertuehungen Cher 
den HthrOerbrUf. Kiel, 1861. Stud. u. KnU, 1847, 4 ; 1867, 4) has 
enilea\roared to find ihis tradition ererywhere, even in the Syrian- 
PalestiniaQ Chorch, is certainly carried to too great an excess ; bat the 
West would scarcely have beoa so obstinate in exolading the Hebrew 
Epiitle from the Canon, unless not only had nothing of its Pauline 
origin been there known, bnt had it not also been positively known to 
have a diflferent origin ; for even PhUastrius and Jerome were weU ac- 
qnainted with this view though the latter cites TertnUian alone in its 
favour* 
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For years he worked with Paul in Antioch and on the fint 
missionarj jonmej without giving np his independence to 
him (comp. Acts xr. 39). How far he tamed to the Gentile 
mission after separating from Paul we hare not the least 
knowledge ; in any case this circumstance did not prevent 
his turning to the Church to which he had belonged so. long, 
with a word of earnest exhortation. The so-called Bar- 
nabas-epistle can in no case proceed from him, on account of 
its eutirelj anti-Jewish standpoint ; but the fact that this 
weak imitation of the Hebrew Epistle, issuing in allegori- 
sing subtleties was in Alexandria ascribed to him after the 
Hebrew Epistle had been made a Pauline production, pro- 
bably rests on misapprehended reminiscences of the original 
circumstances of the case.' One of the few Reformers who 
emancipated himself fi*om the tradition of the Church, the 
Scotchman Cameron, declared himself in favour of Barnabas 
so early as the beginning of the 17th century ; he was pro* 
nounced the author of our Epistle by Schmidt in his Intro- 
duction (1804), Twesten in his Dogm. (1826), and Ullmann 
{Stud, u, Krit.^ 1828, 2). This view has been supported 
not only by Wieseier, but also by Thiersch {de Bp. ad Hehr. 
Comm. Marb. 1848), Adolf Maier in his Commentary (1861), 
Bitschl (Stud. u. Krit., 1866, 1) and by Orau. Other 
voices have been recently raised in its favour by H. Schultz, 
de Lagarde, Benan, Zahn (JS. EncycL Y. 1879), Volkmar, 

* The principal objection constantly urged against the Hebrew Epistle 
haying originated with him, viz. that the inexact knowledge shown in 
ix. 1 if. ; vii. 27 of the temple at Jerasalem and its services cannot be 
attribnted to a Levite who had lived there for so long, rests on a simple 
misunderstanding. It is now more and more widely acknowledged 
(comp. Zahn, Keil) and has been emphatically as8»-rted by t. Soden, 
that the Hebrew Epistle does not speak of the temple at Jerusalem and 
its services at all, bat of the tabernacle and the legal worship as 
presented in the typically prophetic Scriptare of tbe Old Testament. 
Whether it has always rigbtly apprehended what is there said, as as 
much a matter of indifference as whether the existing arrangements and 
ordinances in the Jerasalem temple harmonized with its conception. 
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Orerbeck and Keil (JTomm., 1885) ; and unless ivitH Eicli* 
bom, Kostlin, Ewald, Grimm, Hausratb, y. Soden and 
otbers, we ref ase to name any one as tbe antbor, ibis view 
is certainly tbe onlj one tbat baa everj probability in its 
favour. 



§ 31. The Readers of the Epistle to the Hebbews. 

1. Altbongb tbe Epistle to tbe Hebrew begins witbont tbe 
usual epistolary introduction and cbaracterizes itself as a 
Xoyos rrji irapaicXi^o-cax (xiii. 22), yet tbis very passage sbows 
tbat tbe document confesses itself a letter (Sia ppa\€u>v iiri* 
oretXa vfuv), besides wbicb, it closes witb epistolary greet- 
ings (xiii. 24). Even before tbe solemn benediction (xiii. 
20 f.) tbe purely epistolary relation of tbe author to bis 
readers appears, since be requests tbeir intercession tbat be 
may be restored to tbem tbe sooner (xiii. 18 f.).^ Tbus tbe 
conception tbat tbe document only presupposes an ideal 
pablic, perbaps mainly Jewisb Cbristians, a view adopted 
by Scbweglor, following Euthalius, Ligbtfoot and older 
commentators (comp. Baumgarten and Heinricbs), and to 
wbicb even Guericke inclines, falls to tbe ground. Tbe cir- 
cumstances of tbe readers, as presupposed by tbe autbor, 
are entirely concrete (v. 11 f. ; xii. 5, 12), be speaks of tbeir 
conduct and welfare in tbe past (vi. 10; x. 32 fp.; xii. 4), 
and it can only be a definite Gburcb circle tbat be bopes to 

> Bergen {GUtt. Thtol. BihL, UL 8) already regarded the so-called 
Epistle to the Hebrews as a homily, to which an epistolary oonclosion 
was only appended on its transmission (xiii. 22-25), Beuss regarded it as 
a theological treatise, Ebrard {Komm,^ 1350), as a gnide for Neophytes, 
Hof mann as a written discourse which takes the form of a letter only 
at the end. According to Knrts {Komm^t 1869) the original epistolary 
introdaction, which expressed severe oensare on the recipients, was cnt 
away from the copies intended for others ; according to Overbeck thia 
happened at the formation of the Canon (comp. f 30, 2, note 2) ; while 
according to ▼. Soden the want of the alleged original introduction to 
the Epistle con no longer bo accoonled for. 

YOLIU 
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gee again (ziii. 23). It docs not indeed necessarily follow 
that a single Gharcli is in question, as Kostlin maintains ; 
for however probable it may be that the Epistle was in- 
tended in the iirst place for a single Chnrch, this does not 
shut ont the possibility of its haviog been destined at the 
same time for a larger circle of Churches, each of which had 
its own rulers (xiii. 7, 17, 24) and its assemblings for Divine 
worship (x. 25). On the other hand it is quite inconceivable 
that the Epistle was intended only for a small circle within 
a community, since even the dSeX^ot addressed have those 
^ovfiivoi and hnawaytayaC in common, and therefore con- 
stitute one or more Church organisms, being responsible aa 
such to one another (iii. 12 f. ; z. 24 f. ; xii. 13, 15).' 
From the form of the greeting (ziii. 24) it only follows that 
the Epistle was not transmitted to the authorities of the 
Church aa such, but to individual overseers more closely 
connected with the author, who were to give to all the rest 
the greeting it contained as also to the entire Church before 
whom the whole Epistle was to be r^d publicly (comp« 
lThes8.v.26; Phil, i v. 21). 

2. The Church or Church-circle to which our Epistle is 
addressed, is unquestionably Jewish-Christian. Of the sal- 
vation destined for the people of God (iv. 9 ; comp. z. 30) or 



' David Schnlz entertained the very fanciful idea of a private associa- 
tion of mystic Christians outside Palestine, who like the Essenes and 
Therapeutae, attached importance to all kinds of abstineuce, Ebrard 
thought of a closed circle of neophytes, while Wieseler and Hilgenfeld, 
like Kurtz and Zahn, in accordance with their erroneous views respect- 
ing the address of the Epistle, thought of the Jewish-Christian portion of 
a mixed Church, which is also iuconceivable on other grounds (comp. 
No. 2). According to Holtzmann (ZUchr. /. wiu, Theol., 1883, 1) the 
Epistle was first to find out for itself within a large Church the circle 
to whom it was intelligible and for whom therefore it was designed; 
which is excluded by ziii. 24, as also by the fact that the ifyoi^fuvoi and 
the iTiffwaywyal of whom mention is made in the Epistle, cannot in 
the nature of things belong to a circle of this kind but only to a whola 
Church. 
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for the people absolately (ii. 17; xiii. 12) it is assumed 
thronghout that the readers either do or will participate in 
it ; those addressed in ix. 14, unless yre give np all the oonneo- 
iion, can only be the called who are to be redeemed from the 
transgressions committed ^t ry vpdtrjj StaOi^Kfi, t.e. members 
of the old covenant; they are characterized as cnripfui^Appaafi 
in the trne sense (ii. 11, 16), while their fathers are called 
the Fathers absolntelj (L 1). The meats to which, accord- 
ing to 13, 9 £F., thej attach importance can onlj be sacrificial 
meats ; and the i(€px€<rBai c^co iropc/x^oA.^, xiii. 13, can only 
denote separation from the nation and worship of Israel with 
which the readers are associated.^ This corresponds to the 
teniblj earnest warning against apostasy that runs through 
the Epistle (iii. 12 f .) ; for from the way in which snch apostasy 

I All the ugaments by which Wieseler, Hofmann, Hilgenfeld, y. Soden, 
and others have ondeavoared to explain away this fact are quite unten- 
able. If Paul occasionally applies to Gentile GbriBtiaos prophecies which 
speak of promotion .to be the people of God (Bom. iz. 25 f . ; 2 Cor. vi. 
16), it does not follow that here, where 6 XoAt (▼. 8; viL 5, 11, 27 ; iz. 7, 
19) and 6 XaU toO Oeou (zi. 25) are constantly employed of the Old Teeta- 
ment coyenant-nation, the same expression can be referred to Christen- 
dom as such in the aboye passages. When Paul, in Gal. iiL 29 ; Rom. iy. 
18, 16, expressly justifies the transference of the rights of the seed of 
Abraham to Christians, it does not follow that the cHpfia *A^pad^ in 
ii. 16, which, according to the ouly possible interpretation of ii. 11, 
suitable to the contezt, has express reference to bodily descent, can be 
here used in a remote sense. Whereas Paul describes Abraham as the 
father of belieyers on account of their similarity of character {Rom. iy. 
11 f.), or ont of his Jewish-Christian conscioosneas calls the ancestors 
of the Jews U raW^t iifi&w though they are by no means all fathers of 
believers in the spiritual sense (1 Cor. x. 1 ; comp. Bom. iy. 1), our 
author speaks of his ancestors and those of his readers as oi varipts ab» 
solutely, to whom God has spoken by the prophets (i. 1). There can be 
no reference in xiiL 9 to the ascetic choice of meats, since it is not absti- 
nence from certain meats but the nse of them that is to strengthen the 
heart ; and it is only by arbitrary twisting of the sense of the words that 
we can get over xiii. 13. Just as certainly as we fail to find with Bitsohl 
a distinction in ix. 10 between the saeri^ ..^ that are abrogated by the 
offering of Christ and the other carnal ordinances to which this does not 
apply, so certainly does reflection on the latter show that ihej too foiw 
merly had a meaning for the rsoders* 
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is conceived as irrevocable (vi. 6), as the specific deadly sin 
(z. 26, 29) threatened with the most fearfal punishment 
(zii. 16 f .), it follows anqnestionablj that the reference here 
is nob to an error of doctrine or isolated sin, bat to a 
relapse from Christianity into Jndaism. Those addressed 
had already become indifferent and insensible to the preach- 
ing of the gospel of salvation (v. 11, 13) ; already they 
refnsed to listen to earnest exhortation and began to forsake 
the Chnrch-assemblies (x. 25 ; xii. 25). There were already 
members who wavered, and who were a source of the greatest 
danger to the whole Church (xii 13, 15) ; while the author 
hopes that not only the overseers (xiiL 17f.)>but also a part 
of the Church, would, by zealous exhortation, work accord- 
ing to his mind (iii. 13; x. 24 f. ; xii. 15). He therefore 
hopes by his vapaK\rf(nq to ward off the worst (vi. 9) ; and the 
fact that he endeavours to do this by pointing out the all- 
sufficiency of the salvation offered in Christ and the unsatis- 
factory character of the Old Testament plan of salvation 
now done away by Him, shows irrefutably that we have here 
to do with relapse into Judaism.' From this it appears not 
only that the readers are Jewish Christians, but that they 
are exclusively Jewish Christians. It is inconceivable that 
in all these warnings and exhortations, which are invariably 
addressed to the Churches as such (No. 1), the author should 



* It does not iodeed follow that the readers looked upon sacrifioial 
worship as necessary to the expiation of sin, as Bleek and Biehm 
held, and were therefore not yet converted to true Christianity, nor 
does it follow that they had already entirely broken with their Jewish- 
Christian past, as Wieseler supposed, bat only that tbey stood in danger 
of finding satisfaction henceforward exclnsiTely in the Old Testament 
worship which they had hitherto held to be quite compatible with their 
Gliristian faith (x. 25 ; xiu. 9). This too has been very decidedly dis- 
puted by Zahn and Kuil ; bat for that reason they can only characterise 
the Judaism into which the readers were in danger of relapsing as with* 
out faith and without hope, i.e, as a Judaism that was, properly speaking, 
no Judaism, and as a warning against which the entire Old Testament 
apparatus of our Epistle was certainly not required. 
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never have thought of those readers -v^ho did not stand at all 
in the same danger ; inconceiyable that there should not be a 
irord of allusion to the questions that must necessarilj crop 
up wherever Gentile Christians lived with Jewish Christians, 
and especiallj where there was an inclination on the part of 
the latter to relapse into Judaism ; inconceivable that along 
with the utterances setting forth that salvation was destined 
for Israel, its universal destination should not for their sakes 
have been assured,^ if the Churches contained also Gentile 
Christians. Finally, the author in ii. 3 speaks of his readers, 
like himself, as having had the preaching of Jesus handed 
down to them by ear-witnesses, viz. bj the primitive 
Apostles. 

Notwithstanding all this, it has in recent times been again maintained 
by Wieseler, HofmaDD» Kurtz, Zabn, Mangold, Hilgenfeld and others, in 
eonnection with erroneoaa Tiews respecting the readers of the Epistle, 
that the Choroh to which the Epistle is addressed was a mixed one 
(oomp. on the other hand Qrimm, ZeiUchr. JUr wi$t* TheoL, 1870, 1). 
Lastly, Bdth*s view {Epi'tolam vulgo ad Heir, titfcr. non ad Heir, datam 
eue. Franoof. ad M., 1836), that the Epistle was entirely addressed 
to Gentile Christians, hitherto regarded as ** a manifest error,*' has in 
pursuance of a hint of Soh{Lrer*s {Stud. u. JTn^, 1886, 4) been revived by 
V. Soden with great earnestness {Jahrh. fUr prot€$t TheoL, 1884, 8). But 
it is jast as inconceivable that the whole comparison of Christianity with 
JadaiBm should only have been intended to enable Gentile Christians by 
a comparison with the sole pre-Christian revelation of the Old Testament, 
acknowledged also by them, to see the unique significance of Christianity, 
as it is entirely incapable of proef , that apart from persecutions it was 
only laxity of morals that had enticed the readers to fall back into hea- 
thenism. It is quite an error to assume that if a relapse into Judaism 
were intended, the legal question in the acceptation of the Pauline 
Epistles must have come under discussion. It is not with the necessity 

* Such an assurance is by no means contained in il. 9 ; v. 9, since 
these passages, from their context, are not at all designed to restrict the 
participation of the Gentiles in salvation. The more obviously it lies in 
the nature of things that the author, whose aim it is to emancipate his 
readers from Judaism in order to gain them for Christianity, cannot have 
limited salvation to the Jews, the more incomprehensible is the absence 
of all allusion to the participation of the Gentiles in it where a mixed 
Ghnxohia addressed. 
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of folfilliDg the law in order to attain to salvation that we have here to 
do, bat with the safficiencj of the Old Testament institation of atone- 
ment to this end. The qnes'ion as to the attitude to be adopted by 
the Qentiles with ref^pect to the legal ordering of their lives, oould not 
oome up at all in a purely Jewish- Christian Choroh. 

3. The readers of the Epistle nnqnestionablj belong to a 
Clmrch or Chnrch-circle that had already existed for some 
time. That we have not to do with a Church that was but 
of comparatively recent origin, having arisen by the simal- 
taneous going over of a considerable number of Jews (as 
Kostlin supposed), is evident from y. 12 ff., accoi*ding to 
which the readers had been Christians long enough to be 
expected to have arrived at full maturity in the Christian 
life, and even to be capable of teaching others. The author 
already looks back to a past in which they had proved their 
Christian brotherly love (vi. 10) and had either steadfastly 
endured much sufiEering themselves or had given brotherly 
help to those who were persecuted (x. 32 fE.). It is manifest 
that the days of these persecutions, of which the author re- 
minds them, are already somewhat remote, and moreover the 
persecution had consisted not only in abuse and oppression, 
but even in imprisonment and loss of property. The bloody 
persecutions of the Church as such had not yet indeed begun 
(xii. 4) ; but some of the rulers of the Church, from whom 
they had formerly received the preaching of the gospel 
(therefore the dKOvo-ai^c?, ii. 3), had probably sealed in mar- 
tyrdom the steadfastness for which they were commended 
(xiii. 7). It is undoubtedly a second generation of ^yovfieyoi 
who now stand at the head of the Church (xiii. 24) ; and the 
fact that they no longer possess the influence they ought 
to have (xiii. 17) is plainly due to the critical circum- 
stances which gave rise to the Epistle. But the immediate 
cause that led to the threatened danger of apostasy only 
appears indirectly from the exhortations of the Epistle.^ 

^ To suppose that the readers were threatened with exolosion from tht 
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These, lioweveT, g^ye no indication of a special persecaiion 
having broken out, nor even of such an one as they had 
formerly experienced. That all kinds of oppression still 
continued certainly appears from the constant recurrence of 
admonitions to patience (x. 36; xii. 1) ; that they invariably 
turned on the reproach with which the unbelieving Jews 
covered their heretical countrymen is evident from xiii. 
13 (comp. xL 26) ; that they were thredi^ned with the loss of 
their earthly possessions appears from xii. 16 ; while xiii. 3 
shows that there were still cases of imprisonment. Yet it 
was not an unusual increase of persecution that made so 
many lose courage but its continuance. This presupposes 
that it had long been expected to come to an end, which 
conld only happen by the rctnm of the Lord which was 
immediately looked for. That the long and unexpected 
delay had led to a decline of the Christian hope associated 
with it is the fandamental assumption on which all the 
exhortations of the Epistle to the maintenance of hope are 
based, and the occasion of the repeated allusion to the near- 
ness and certainty of the fulfilment of the promise (vi. 10 f .« 
18 f. ; ix. 28 ; x. 25, 37 ; xii. 28). It is apostasy from the 
faith, involved in the giving up of Christian hope, and not a 
relapse into heathen sin, as v. Soden thinks (No. 2), that is 
the specific sin against which the warning of our Epistle is 
directed (iiL 12 f; xii. 1, 4), and which is characterized as 
apostasy from the living God, as fornication in the Old Tes- 
tament sense of the word, and as wilful, presumptuous sin 
for which there is no forgiveness (iii. 12 ; xii. 16 ; x. 26, 29). 

temple worship, as Ebrard and DolUnger held, or that such ezolnsion 
had already ^ken place, as Thiersch supposed, is manifestly an error, 
Binoe this separation is just what is demanded of them in xiii. 13. That 
they should haye wished to defend themselyes against heathen persecu* 
tion by placing themselves under the protection of Judaism as a religio 
Ucita as Kurfz and Holtzman conjectured, is quite incredible, for such 
cowardice would have been combated with far other arguments than by 
showing that the Old Testament institutions of salvation, as imperfecti 
had been replaced by the more perfect dispensation of Christianity. 
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The other exhortations that appear in the Epistle hare nothing to dtf 
with its leading aim ; and it is qaite inadmissible to oonclade that each 
one is oalled forth by distinct moral defects in the Ghuroh. Admonition 
to brotherly lore and its manifestation is always necessary (xiii. 1 fF., 
16 ; comp. x. 24) ; that xiii. i f . does not refer to the cardinal Tices of 
the heathen is shown by the fact that it is parity of marriage that is here 
specially inculcated ; while covetousness, as appears from what follows, 
is nothing but attachment to earthly possessions, leading to a lack 
of contentment and tmst in God (xiii. 6 f.) sach as were specially 
needed where outward existence was endangered by spoliation. That the 
Church was threatened with any special errors connected with Esscnism, 
such as Holtzmann following Schwegler, found attacked in the christo- 
logical statements of the Epistle, does not by any means appear from 
xiii. 9, where, in conformity with the context, the new doctrines can only 
be those by which it was deemed possible to prove the all-sufficiency of 
the Old Testament means of salvation, and where it is not abstinence 
from meats but from a false estimate of meat offered in sacrifice that ii 
spoken of (comp. No. 2, note !)• 

4. So long as the Epistle to the Hebrews was ascribed to 
the Apostle Paul or to one of his disciples, tbe Charcb for 
which it was designed was natorallj looked for in the 
Pauline missionarj field; and the impossibilitj thus made 
apparent of finding one there which answered to the condi- 
tions presupposed by the Epistle is only a new proof that 
it does not proceed from the Pauline circle. Hence most of 
these views required the help of all kinds of hypotheses. 
The alleged reference of 2 Pet. iii. 15 to our Epistle directed 
Bengel's attention to the Churches of Asia Minor, in which 
he was followed by Cramer and Chr. F. Schmidt in their 
Commentaries (1757, 63). Storr (Komm., 1789) and Mun- 
ster (comp. § 30, 6) thought more particularly of the Jewish- 
Christian section of the Galatian Churches and Stein 
{Komm. zu Lucas, Halle, 1830) of the Laodicean Church, so 
that the Epistle was identified with that mentioned in Col. 
iv. 16, of which a trace was already professedly found in 
Philastrius, Hcer. 89 (§ 12, 6 ; note 2). Credner was led by 
the mention of Timothy to think of his home in Lycaonia, 
while Credner's yiew of Gentile- Christian readers suggested 
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the tbonght of Ephesus to Roth. Wolf in his Gurm (1734), 
following the lead of an Englishman named Wall, thought 
of all the Jewish Christians of the Panline missionary field ; 
•while Noesselt, in his Opusc, (1771), adopting Semler's view, 
confined himself to the Jewish Christians of Macedonia, 
particularly those at Thessalonica, thus making the Epistle 
a pendant to the Thessalonian Epistles, jast as Storr made it 
snpplementarj to the Gralatian Epistle. Weber (Be Numero 
Epp. ad Cor., Wittenb., 1798-1806), who was followed by 
Mack (Theol QuartaUchrift, 1838, 3), thought he had found 
here a new Corinthian epistle. Finally exegesis went back 
to Antioch, an hypothesis of Boehme (1825) which Hofmann 
has advocated anew with the greatest confidence. Ludwig 
(JLp, Garpzov Sacr. Exerc, Helmstadt, 1750), following in the 
footsteps of Nicolaus y. Lyra, has traced the readers even 
into Spain. Bat just as it is clear that neither the Gentile 
Apostle nor one of his special disciples can have written to 
a purely Jewish- Christian Church, so it is impossible to 
fasten such a Church on the Pauline missionary field, for 
which reason it has been found necessary, as by Hofmann, 
to conceive of the Jewish-Christian part of such a Church in 
particular (comp. on the other hand No. 1, note 2). 

5. The mention of an Epist. ad Alezandrinos in the Mura- 
torian Canon (§ 10, 2, note 3), erroneously referred to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, led to the idea of finding the readers 
of the latter in Alexandria. This view was adopted by J. 
E. Schmidt in his Introduction, as also by XJllmann whose 
attention in connection with the Barnabas-tradition was 
directed to the Jewish Christians in Cyprus and Alexandria. 
After the zealous advocacy of the view by Wieseler and 
B. Kostlin (TkeoL Jahrh., 1854, 3) it gained wide currency 
for a time and was adopted by Bunsen (in his Hippolyfus, 
1852), Hilgenfeld (after 1858 in his Zeitschrift and Einl), 
Schneckenbnrger {Stud, n, Krit., 1859), Yolkmar, Bitschl, 
BeuBS and others. Nevertheless it assumed with its chief 
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representatives two very distinct forms. Wieseler tbongM 
in the first place of a mixed Gharch, and attached most im- 
portance to the fact that the apparently inaccurate accounts 
respecting the temple and the priesthood (§ 30, 7, note 2) 
could onlj be explained on the assumption that the author 
had in his mind the temple of Onias at Leontopolis in Egypt. 
But he has not succeeded in furnishing the least semblance 
of proof that there was any difference between the temple of 
Onias and that in Jerusalem witb respect to the points under 
consideration ; for the only difference mentioned by Josephus 
has to do with the absence of the Xvxvia, which is expressly 
mentioned in ix. 2. On the other hand the conception of 
the priestly liturgy contained in yii. 27 is found also in the 
Rabbis, as in Philo for example. Hence Kostlin has quite 
given this up and has returned to tbe view of a purely 
Jewish- Christian Church, whose only recent origin (comp. 
No. 3) he tries to account for by making x. 32 ff. refer to 
the persecutions of the Jews under Caligula, which is im« 
possible. All that he adduces in favour of the Alexandrian 
character of tbe author from the language of the Epistle, tbe 
use of the Septuagint and of the Book of Maccabees^ proves 
nothing respecting the readers except on the supposition 
that the author proceeded from the Church of the readers, 
which is not supported by xiii. 19. The fact that vi. 10 
speaks of a collection for Jerusalem, to which special import- 
ance is attached on behalf of this view, only affords general 
proof in favour of a Church outside Palestine ; but the refer- 
ence of the ayioi to the primitive Church is made absolutely 
impossible by xiii. 24. There is positively no certain ground 
for this view, on the contrary the fact that in Alexandria 
where the Epistle was so highly valued, nothing was known 
of this destination, but a different one taken for granted, is 
decidedly against it. 

6. Only in connection with tbe view prevalent for a time 
that the Roman Church was essentially Jewish-Christian 
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(§ 22, 3), 18 it intelligible how it oonld ever have been sup- 
posed that our Epistle was addressed to Rome. The chief 
representative of this opinion, for which Wetstein and Banr 
already paved the way, is Holtzmann (Stud. u. Krit,^ 1859, 
2 ; Zeitschr. f. wiss. TheoL, 1867, 1 ; 1883, 1), to whom how- 
ever Kurtz, Schenkel, Benan, Mangold, Zahn, even Hamack 
in incidental utterances, Pfleiderer and others have recently 
come over. But since the Boman Church was admittedly 
at least of a mixed character, and certainly became more 
and more Gentile- Christian after the Apostle Paul's abode 
there, for which reason Ewald preferred to adopt the view 
of another Italian town such as Ravenna, the Epistle must 
still be regarded as addressed only to the Jewish part of the 
Church, or else the readers must be looked upon as Gentile 
Christians, as by v. Soden, who moreover maintains that it 
was addressed only to Italian Christians generally. And 
since it is universally conceded that the greeting in ziii. 
24 does not necessarily imply that those who sent salu- 
tations were Christians absent from Italy, the Greek 
Fathers and many later expositors having on the contrary 
been led to conclude from it that Italy was the place of com- 
position, we have no indication whatever pointing to this 
address ; for the fact that the Epistle was already known to 
Clement of Rome proves nothing. The attachment of the 
readers to the temple- worship (comp. ziii. ^13), in which 
however, the Jews of the Diaspora could only occasionally 
take part, pre-supposed in the Epistle, is decidedly against 
such an hypothesis, for which reason all possible means have 
recently been employed to explain it away, although the 
Epistle in its most comprehensive details is thus rendered 
quite uninfcelligible. So too the passage xii. 4 ; since the 
author could not, in face of the persecution of Nero, which 
was certainly not very remote, have said that the readers 
bad not yet resisted unto blood. It is indeed true that the 
readers had not yet shed their blood, which however it was 
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unnecessary to say; bat withe nt arbitrary weakening of tbe 
literal sense, it is impossible to get rid of the idea that no 
bloody persecution of the Charch as. snch had yet taken 
place. 

7. In the Greek Codd., as in the Syriao and Old Latin 
translation (according to TertalliaD), the Epistle bears the 
snperscription irpo« *Efipaiov9. It is certain that this does 
not proceed from the author as Bleek was still inclined to 
believe, since the destination of the Epistle was nndonbtedly 
known to the bearer ; and equally certain that it represents 
an old tradition, which we find in the earliest mention of the 
Epistle by Pantenus and Clement (ap. Euseb., H. Jf., 6, 14). 
The name 'Efipaioi is only in itself indeed a mark of national 
Jewish origin (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Phil. iiL 5), but it also denotes 
the Hebrew-speaking (k^paUrrC John ▼. 2 ; Apoc. iz. 11, 
comp. Acts zxi. 40), i.e. Aramaic-speaking Jews as con- 
trasted with the Hellenists (Acts vi. 1), for which reason 
the Hebrew composition of Matthew's Gt)spel is explained 
by its destination for Hebrews (Ireu., Adv, Hoer,,, III. 1, 1 ; 
Euseb., H.E.^ 8, 25). But since the superscription is un- 
doubtedly intended to point to a definite circle of readers, 
just as the title of the well-known cvayycXtoi^ Koff *£)3p(uov«, 
it can only refer to the Hebrew-speaking Jews of Palestine, 
as in fact the Alexandrians assume by the way in which 
they explain the want of the address, and suppose a Hebrew 
original (§ 30, 2, note I). To this yiew not only has ec- 
clesiastical antiquity adhered, but also, despito all newer 
hypotheses, de Wett-e, Bleek and the greater number of 
expositors down to Keil. Since unmixed Jewish- Christian 
Churches were scarcely to be found in the post- Pauline time 
anywhere but in Palestine, and since it was only there that 
an attachment to the worship of the temple could arise 
such as the Epistle presupposes, while it treats only inciden- 
tally of those acts of worship to which in the Diaspora the 
greatest importance was naturally attached (ix. 10; comp. 
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also the c^co T179 ttvXi;? xiii. 12), this destination of the Epistle 
is in fact the only possible one. 

The grounds on which this yiew is constantly represented as qnite 
impossible are manifestly untenable. The fact that the author writes 
in Greek and employs the LXX. exclusively, only proves that he could 
read neither Hebrew nor Aramaic, although his knowledge of the 
Scriptures naturally enables him to reflect on the meaning of the name 
Helchizedek (vii. 2). But that an epistle written in Greek could not 
be understood in the Churches of Palestine, is a prejudice that has long 
been set aside (| 30, 3). The fact that the readers stood in connection 
witli Timothy and are greeted by Italians (xiii. 23 f.), rests on relationa 
just as difficult to dear up in the ease of every other Jewish-Christian 
Church, as in that of the Palestinian ones. The first generation of 
teachers of the Church being already dea<l (xiii. 1) and hence the death 
of Stephen, of James the son of Zehedee and James the Just, being to 
the author already things of the past, it is no wonder that he thinks of 
the Church as consisting essentially of disciples of the Apostles and not 
of Christ (ii. 8). The severe persecution they had suffered (x. 82 ff.) is 
probably that which followed the martyrdom of Stephen, a persecution 
which, though constantly renewed, only endangered the life of indivi- 
dual i^o^/i«rot. The fact that one who is not an Apostle turns to the 
Churches, presupposes that the Apostles no longer worked in them, 
which probably accounts for their having fallen into a critical con- 
dition, BO that the assertion that such a state of things is inconceivable 
in the primitive Church, is quite untenable. The reference of vi. 10 to 
the collection for Jerusalem, which alone would make the received view 
impof>Bible, is itself impossible (No. 5) ; but though it may be thought 
that the notorious poverty of the Church is at variance with the acts of 
love here commended, as also with the exhortation to hospitality and 
beneficence (xiii. 2, 16), yet our author did not find them incompatible 
with that spoiling of goods (x. 34) which was unquestionably the ground 
of such poverty, or with the exhortation to contentment (xiii. 5). If 
however the Churches in Palestine were in question, the Epistle would 
naturally have gone in the first place to Jerusalem.' 

' Base (Winer's u. Engelh. krit. Journal^ II. 2) put forward the very 
fanciful idea of an heretical Chorch in a remote district of Palestine, 
while Grimm thought of the Church in Jamuuu 
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§ 32. The Situation of the Hebrew Epistle with 

BESPfiCT to Time. 

1. For determining the time of the Hebrew Epistle, the 
question as to whether it already presupposes the destruc- 
tion of the temple or not, is decisive. It has been urged with 
great force, especially by Holtzmann, that all the passages 
describing the arrangements of the Old Testament worship 
in the present tense (viii. 8, 20; viii. 3-5; ix. 6-9, 13; 
ziii. 10) do not prove that this worship still existed in the 
time of the author, a fact only indeed made fully evident 
when with y. Soden we note that our Epistle does not 
concern itself with actually existing arrangements, but with 
the typically prophetic statements of Holy Scripture res- 
pecting them (§ 30, 7, note 2). But on the other hand it 
must be maintained that, according to the view of our 
Epistle, the old covenant comes to an end with the accom- 
plishment of the high -priestly offering of Christ; and that 
with the new covenant the Messianic time has begun, so 
that neither ix. 1, nor yet the fact that the author speaks 
not of the temple but of the tabernacle, forms any argument 
against the existence of the temple at that time.^ But the 
manifest object (§ 31, 2, 3) of the statements the Epistle con- 
tains respecting the insufficiency of the Old Testament wor- 
ship and the fulfilment in Christ of that which it had striven 
in vain to accomplish, is quite decisive. It is impossible that 

^ Nothing at all follows from viii. 13, where it is only inferred from 
the aunonncement of a new covenant in prophecy, that the old one is 
characterized as about to vanish away; nothing at all from ix. 9f., 
where the Old Testament time, to which the arrangement of the taber- 
nacle corresponded, is only contrasted with the Messianic time as the 
Koupos diopdu>au9s ; nothing at all from x. 2, which contains only a reflec- 
tion on the cessation of sacrifice in the event of its object having been 
attained. So too the passage xiii. 14 is sometimes employed as an ar- 
gument in favour of the continued existence of Jerusalem, and some- 
times against it, and is decisive for neither. The chronology based on 
the passage iiL 9, is entirely uncertain and improbable. 
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these statements with their minnteness of detail and inter- 
mixture with the most ni^ent warnings against a relapse 
into Judaism, can be designed to establish in a purely theo- 
retical way the pre-eminence of Christianity over Judaism ; 
they can only be intended to show that the readers cannot 
find in the Old Testament worship what they have found in 
Christ, and must lose by apostasy from Hinu This very 
thing, however, implies the existence of such worship ; and 
it must have been the idea of a possible rebuilding of the 
temple and restoration of its worship which first led to the 
actual discussion of the judgment of Ood apparent in its 
existing state of decay, since it ^s in truth inconceivable 
that the Jewish-Christian author should not in his argument 
have turned this fact to acconnt, as perhaps the Barnabas 
epistle does in chap. iv. 16. If therefore the Epistle was 
written before the year 70, it was undoubtedly not written 
before the death of James ; for while this apostolic-minded 
man stood at the head of the Church, one who was not an 
Apostle would cei*tainly not have felt himself called upon to 
exhort it in such wise on his own behalf. We are thus led 
beyond the middle of the seventh decade. But the Epistle, 
even if addressed to Palestine, could not possibly have been 
written during the Jewish war without making any allusion 
to it whatever; on the contrary, it was more probably 
written during the threatening symptoms of its breaking 
forth, since the author sees in the signs of the times the 
coming of the day of the Lord (Heb. x. 25), which Christ 
had placed in immediate connection with it (Matt. xxiv. 15). 

Those who set out with the Pauline authorahip of the Epistle mostly 
put it in the Bonum captivity, except where the hypotheses regarding 
the readers of the Epistle Decessitated still more faDcifnl comhinations. 
Though Bleek tried to bring it down to 6S-69 ▲.]>. (comp. Grimm), more 
recent expositors with little variation have adhered to the year 66, at 
which from different views of the Epistle, Wieseler and Hitgenfeld, 
Tholuok and Ewald, Riehm and KOstlin, Lftnemann, Eartz and Kiel 
have practically arrived. Zahn alone comes down to the year 60. The 
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Tubingen school endeavoured to bring it down to tbe end of the Isk 
centary, Volkmar, Hausratb and Keim even to the end of Trajan's time, 
while Holtzmano, Schenkel, Mangold and v. Soden thought they re- 
cognised in the Epistle traits of the Domitian persecntion, of wliich 
however there is as little trace as of any other pai'ticalar persecution. 

2. The great importance of the Hebrew Epistle consists 
in the fact that it affords a glance into the development of 
the primitive Church at a time when a severe crisis was 
at hand. It was not the legal question that disturbed the 
Church.^ But the hopes with which the primitive Church 
had formerly looked forward gpraduallj to gain over the 
nation as such to confess Christ had not been fulfilled. The 
opposition of the nrbelieving mass of the nation to the 
primitive Church living and working in their midst became 
more and more pronounced. Though matters seldom camo 
to bloodshed, yet reproach and oppression of every kind in* 
creased rather than diminished. In place of the hoped-for 
golden age that was to bring the Messiah, a time of severe 
calam^'jy had set in; and the only thing that could bring 
about a change, viz. the return of the exalted Lord, which 
was so near and so ardently expected, was wanting. Under 
these circumstances the question must come home to the 
Church, whether they had found in faith in the Messiah 
Jesus what they had formerly sought, whether the sacrifices 
they were obliged to make daily for His sake in separating 
from their countrymen, were really rewarded. Moreover the 

^ We have seen how from the beginning the Church adhered faithfully 
to the law of the fathers (§ li. 1), regarding the Old Testament worship 
as quite consistent with hope in the return of the Messiah manifested in 
Jesus. The development given to the cause of Christianity by the great 
Gentile Apostle, which it was hard for them to withstand, had indeed 
been more and more favourable to the ri->o of a party zealous for the law, 
who thought it necessary to protect the law of the fathers, which wag 
apparently threatened by the success of the free gospel (Acts xxi. 20). 
But the zealots for the law had not succeeded iu disturbing the develop- 
ment brought in by Paul in the outlying heathen lauds ; and for the 
primitive Church itself this dcvelopmcut had no great siguificauce, siuM 
adherence to the law was here beyond dispute. 
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old coyenant, with its law and derotional ezeroises, its offer- 
ings and means of grace fnmisbed them with what thejr 
required in order to live pionslj and enjoj commnnion with 
the God of their fathers. Nor had their old teachers and 
leaders^ some of whom had been taken from them bj death 
while others had gone out from them, eyer tanght them to 
attach small yalue to such things ; and the coming of the 
blessed consummation of the kingdom of the Messiah which 
these had so oonfidentlj announced, and in hope of which 
thej had hitherto oyercome all antagonism between the 
present and the promised future of the prophets, seemed to 
be further and further remoyed, and to become more and 
more uncertain. Under these circumstances a suspicious 
inclination to giye up faith in the Messiah and become 
reconciled to their fellow-countrymen, in association with 
whom they might once more content themselyes with the 
worship of their fathers, began to gain ground. Adherence 
to the law and the worship of their fathers, which had 
formerly had so good a motive, the bond of national com- 
munion so faithfully cherished with the object of gaining 
the nation as a whole, had become directly fatal. The ap« 
proach of the great revolutionary war increased the exaspe- 
ration of the nation against the apostates in their midst, 
while inflaming all theii* patriotic feeling and bringing back 
to their consciousness the full yalue of the sanctuaries for 
which the final struggle was to be fought. Then it was that 
a man who had formerly lived for a long time in the Church, 
and yet owing to his Hellenic descent and lengthened absence 
from it had retained a more unprejudiced view, recognised 
the exceeding danger of the situation and saw the only 
means of averting it. It was important now to effect the 
resolute emancipation of the Jewish-Christian primitive 
Church from fellowship of nation and worship with the 
Jewish people, an emancipation such as had already been, 
accomplished under the influence of Paulinism in the case of 
- yOL. 11. n 
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the Jewish CliristianB of the Diaspora. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, while urging this decisive step (ziii. 14), prepares 
the way for it by a copious statement of the motives which 
jastified this definitive breach of Jewish Christianity with its 
past, and even made it obligatory. 

3. Since the author had no authoritative position in the 
Church of his readers, nor did any personal relations exist 
that led him to write, he makes the subject of which he 
treats speak for itself. But even here he does not set out 
with the circumstances of the Church and the necessary 
admonition and warning, but with the presupposition which 
he has in common with a Messiah-believing Church formed 
out of Israel, viz. that God has spoken to the Church of the 
last days by His Messiah as He had formerly spoken to the 
fathers by the prophets. After haying laid the foundation 
of the unique exaltation of this Son to an equality with 
God in the government of the world, in His original essence 
and primeval position, in a high-sounding period exhibiting 
at once the lofty strain and the fulness of his oratorical 
pathos which would have been weakened by any epistolary 
introduction, and having confirmed it by His relation to 
the angels — the highest order of created beings (i. 1-4), he 
proceeds to prove his utterances respecting Him step by 
step from the Old Testament. To no angel, as to Him, has 
Crod given the name of son in a unique sense ; on the con- 
trary He has set before Him in prospect as the Firstborn 
among the heavenly sons of God the worship of all angels at 
the end of His course (i. 5 f .). Whereas God calls the angels 
His ministers, who according to the needs of their service 
experience many changes in the kingdom of nature, He 
has anointed Him above His fellows to an eternal Divine 
supremacy ; for the Son who took part in the foundation 
of all created things remains superior to all the chances and 
changes to which these are subject (i. 7-12). To none of the 
angels has God ever promised a seat on His throne such as 
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the eompletion of the Messianic kingdom seonres to Him ; 
they are onlj ministering spirits appointed to help others 
to participation in the Messianic salvation (i. 13 f.)*^ This 
leads to the application of the discussion to such as, like the 
Messiah-believing Church, are destined to participate in the 
Messianic deliverance (forming the obverse side of the Mes- 
sianic consummation) and jet can only do so bj adhering 
with all diligence to the word of Gt>d which they had heard 
from this uniqae Ambassador, not allowing themselves to be 
carried away bj the current of the times (ii. 1). For if the 
word of the law, already made known by means of angels, 
brought righteous retribution on all who transgressed or 
neglected to hear it, how shall they escape the destruction 
that accompanies the Messianic completion who neglect the 
word of salvation first proclaimed by the Divine Lord Him- 
self and confirmed to us by them that heard Him, especially 
since God Himself has attested it by signs and wonders which 
by the communication of the Holy Spirit He directed those 
who preached it to perform according to His will (ii. 2-4) P 
The general, practical inference drawn from the theoretical 
introductory statement shows that this section is r^arded ae 
an introduction. 

4. Only now does the author turn to the^r«^ consideration 
that bears specially on the need of the readers.. Adhering 



1 Apolemio against views that aimed at lowering the exaltation of 
Christ more or less by pQtting Him on a par with tiie angels is looked 
for in vain in this theological exposition. It is only because His exalted 
position with respect to the world is measared by his relation to the 
angels that it is made the proper theme of this exposition (t. 4). Just 
as the author's statement regarding'Him began by giving Him the name 
of Son in an exoluaive sense (i. 2) and eonolpded with His elevation to a 
seat on the throne of Ood (i. 8)» so the Scripture argument begins and 
ends in conformity with these two points (i. 5 f. ; i 18 f.). The iuterven* 
ing statement sets out in a reverse order with the nature and vocation 
of the angels (i. 7), in order to prove also from the Scripture (i. 8f. ; 
i 10 ff.) what had been said respecting the Godlike essence of the Son 
and His original relation to the world (i. 2 f .)• 
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to the fundamental thonght of the introdactory disqnisition, 
he proves that it is not the angels but the Son of man, who, 
though for a time made lower than the angels, was crowned 
with glory and honour; to whom, according to the word of 
the psalmist, all things were put in subjection, and conse* 
quentlj the time of the Messianic salvation, which is the sub- 
ject under discussion in a writing of the Messiah-believing 
author to his readers (ii. 5-8). If the perfect fulfilment of 
this promise be still delayed, it has already begun in the exal- 
tation of Jesus. Moreover the way in which this was granted 
to Him for the sake of His sufferings in death was condi- 
tioned by the Divine purpose of salvation. For it was only 
by assuming the same ancestry as the seed of Abraham, 
which He was to take upon Himself as the Mediator of sal- 
vation, in order to lead them to deliverance and to glory, and 
by being made partaker with them of the same flesh and 
blood, subject to suffeHng, that He could taste the whole 
bitterness of death in their stead in order to free them from 
all fear of death ; and by the sufferings He endured, being 
tempted, that as a faithful high priest He could help those 
who are tempted through suffering (ii. 8-18).^ It is for the 
very reason that they are thus tempted by suffering that the 
author now turns to his readers as brethren who through 
Christ have attained to true salvation, having become par- 
takers of the heavenly calling, requiring them to fix their 
glance on the fidelity of Jesus, whom with him they recog- 
nise as the Ambassador and High Priest of God (iii. 1). 
Hoses verily was faithful in the house of God, in which he 

^ ThiB defence of the sufferings and death of Christ may oertainly in- 
dicate that, with the fear lest the glorious second coming of Christ should 
not be fulfilled, the old offence of the cross had again began to disturb 
the minds of the readers ; but the positive aim of the discussion is to 
show the readers, vrho are again in bondage to the fear of death and 
dread of suffering, how their Messiah, raised to Divine supremacy, is by 
Bis passion qualified to free them from their bondage and to succour 
them in every temptation. 
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seryed Him as a witness for that which was to be spoken 
to the nation ; but the Messiah as the Son who in the capa- 
city of Founder of this house was exalted high above Moses, 
roles f aithf allj over it, and in this rnle thej maj confidently 
trast, if by firm adherence to the Christian hope they remain 
members of the true theocracy (iii. 2-6).* Hence by way of 
exhortation and warning the author holds up to them the 
word of the psalmist, in which, reminding them how formerly 
their fathers, led out of Egypt by Moses, had in their mai*ch 
through the wilderness failed to enter into the rest of God, 
he warns them against hardening their hearts in the same 
way (iii. 7-11). For again there is danger lest by want of 
faith in the Divine promise any should harden their hearts 
and thus lose all pai*ticipation in the Messiah, which can 
only be preserved by holding fast the confidence unto the 
end (iii. 12-15) ; and should fall under the same chastise- 
ment as befell the generation in the wilderness (iii. 16-19). 
It would be a disastrous error for them to suppose that they 
had lost the ancient promise of Grod (by the temptation of 
suffering that had come upon them as an actual consequence 
of their faith); for as their forefathers had received the 
joyful message (of the near fulfilment of the promise), so too 
had they. But just as it availed the former nothing because 
they remained in unbelief, so it was by faith alone that they 
too could enter into the rest of God, which was already pre- 
pared from the time of the Creation- Sab bath, but was closed 
by the wrath of God against the generation in the wilderness 

^ The comparison of Christ with Moses cannot possibly form a parallel 
to the comparison of Christ with the augels (chap, i.), iu order to com- 
plete the account of the elevation of Christ, since Christ's ezaliatiou 
above the angels naturally implies that He was raised above Moses. On 
the contrary it is only the discussion of the fidelity of Christ that brings 
the author to speak of the fidelity of -Moses, for the readers in turning 
from the former to the latter suppose they may find satisfaction in the 
blessings of salvation already promised by Moses to the people of the 
Old ToMtament theocracy, and which, in accordance with his fidelity, 
most b« fulfilled. 
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on acconnt of their unbelief (ir. 1-5). Henoe this PBalm^ 
which muRt necessarily be interpreted in a Messianic sense 
(comp. iy. 8), fixes a new day, when it will depend on the 
attention paid to the warning against obdaracj, whether 
those who hare again received the messi^e of the approach- 
ing fulfilment of salvation attain to the hitherto unfulfilled 
promise, and enter into the eternal Sabbath-rest prepared for 
the people of God and prefigured by the divine rest (iv. 6- 
10). It is therefore important for them to use all diligence 
lest they fall into the same unbelief as the generation in the 
wilderness ; and the word of God in the Psalm, which reveals 
the deepest depths of the heart, laying bare and judging even 
the most secret beginnings of sin, is able to awaken this zeal 
in us (iv. 11-13). 

5. While the first reflection contained only an indirect 
intimation that the readers, or at least some of them, were 
in danger of giving up the fulfilment of the former promise 
of God and the faith which leads to the expectation of such 
fulfilment, amid the sufferings of the present, the second be- 
gins with an exhortation to draw nigh to the throne of gprace, 
trusting in the High Priest who has passed into the heavens 
in order to obtain His intercessory help in their temptation, 
since He is not wanting in the feeling for our infirmities 
necessary to every high priest, inasmuch as He also was 
tempted in all points like as we are (iv. 14-v. 3). And since 
it was necessary that He, like Aaron, should be expressly 
called to be a High Priest, Gk>d proclaimed Him whom He 
designated His Son in an exclusive sense, a High Piiest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek, because, being tried by 
the severest suffering. He had by His perfect obedience 
qualified Himself to be the Author of an eternal salvation 
(v. 4-10). The Apostle having thus come to the theme of 
his second reflection, the doubt ia forced upon him that his 
readers, owing to the low state of their Christian intelligenco, 
might not be in a position to follow him (v. 11-14). It is 
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Ilis purpose indeed to leaye nothing untried in order to lead 
tbem on to perfection, not bj again making known the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ, but by initiating them into 
the depths of Christian truth, provided God permit; for He 
knows that where actual apostasy had taken place, according 
to His holy arrangement it is impossible to renew them 
again nnto repentance by snch enunciation of principles (vi. 
1-8). But trusting in God, who will not allow the loving 
zeal they had formerly manifested to go unrewarded, he is 
persuaded better things of them, and hopes still to be able to 
awaken them to the full assurance of hope enduring nnto the 
end, such as will make them followers of those who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises (vi. d-12). For as 
Gbd, by the oath with which He sealed His promise, enabled 
Abraham to endure patiently, so the hope of the Christian 
is an anchor to the soul, which remains immutable in the 
heavenly holy of holies, whither Jesus as our Forerunner has 
entered on our behalf, having been made a High Priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek (vi. 13-20). Tbo 
author has thus come back to the subject of this reflection, 
and is now anxious to make it clear to his readers what is 
meant by the Messiah being a High Priest like Melchizedek, 
of whom the Scriptures record neither descent nor end of 
life, BO that his priesthood has no end (vii. 1-3). In the 
first place it follows from the fact that Abraham, and in him 
the Levites themselves, paid tithes to Melchizedek, that the 
priesthood of Melchizedek was exalted above that of Aaron 
(vii. 4-10), and from the fact that Christ did not spring from 
the tribe of Levi but from the tribe of Judah, and that He 
received His priesthood not on the ground of human descent 
but on the ground of His endless life, it follows that He was 
different from all others (vii. 11-17). But a change of priest- 
hood, inyol ving a change of the whole law, can only take 
place if this latter prove powerless to attain its object, the 
final attainment of which is now said to be in prospect. 
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That the question tarns on this point is shown by tlie oath 
with which God instituted the priesthood of Melchizedek, 
Ti hid], owing to its eternal duration, can be replaced by no 
other, but attains its aim completely and for all time (viL 
20-25) ; and the service of which, on account of the sinless 
perfection of its Bearer, no longer needs to be interrupted 
by the offering of sacrifice for Himself (vii. 26-28), for His 
ministry is not in the earthly sanctuary, which is a mere 
copy, but in the archetypal heavenly one (viii. 1-5),* 

6. Since it was already intimated in vii. 22 that the 
liigh priest is also the surety of a better covenant, the 
third reflection reaches the true climax at which the author 
wishes to arrive. Messianic prophecy opens up the prospect 
of a new covenant, which coald only have been needed in 
case it promised to realize what the old one was nnable to 
accomplish; and the chief thing which it promises is the 
full forgiveness of sins, which the service of the Messianic 
high priest is to bring (viii. 6-13). This is already fore- 
shadowed in the arrangement of the sanctuary in the old 
covenant, inasmuch as the permanent separation of the 
forecourt from the place of the Divine gracious presence 
proves that the sacrifices of the Old Testament were unable 
to procure the perfection necessary to tiTie communion with 
God, being only carnal ordinances imposed provisionally 
like all other legal observances (ix. 1-10). But Christ by 
His own blood entered into the heavenly sanctuary and pro- 

* This conclndes the argument that with the priesthood of Melchizedek 
the hope of the final f alfiliueut of the promise is not only sealed by the 
Divine oath, bnt is also assured by the exaltation of Christ to heaven 
(vi 19 f.). Here too the theological exposition serves the purpose of con- 
firming the wavering Christian hope ; aud with true wisdom it is now 
first intimated that the replacement of the Aaronic priesthor^d by the 
higher one of Melchizedek can only be explained by the fact that the 
former did not achieve its object of making the fulfilment of the promise 
possible, 80 that every attempt to give np faith in the Messiah and Hia 
high priesthood and to find satisfaction onco more in the former priest- 
hood, is ft priori rendered abortive. 
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cured an eternal salvation, for this blood is able not onlj to 
sanctifj to the purifying of the flesh, like the Old Testament 
means of grace, but is able to parge the conscience entirely 
from the stain of guilt and to fit it for the true service of 
God. Thus bj His death He became the Mediator of a new 
covenant, and by redemption of the transgressions com- 
mitted under the first, guaranteed the final reception of the 
former covenant-promise (ix. 11-15). After the author, 
ingeniously playing with the doable meaning of the word 
StaOi^fCTf and alluding to the promise of the new covenant 
given in the appointment of the Last Supper, has laid it 
down as a premiss that a testamentary disposition only 
comes into force if the death of the testator be proved (ix. 
16 f.), he proceeds to show that even the Old Testament was 
not dedicated without the blood of the covenant-ofFering, 
and that under it there was no forgiveness of sins without 
the shedding of blood (ix. 18-22). But Christ in the fulness 
of time entered once into the heavenly sanctuary, in order 
in the presence of God to blot out entirely the guilt of sin, 
the punishment of which He had borne in His sacrificial 
death ; and will return only for the definitive redemption of 
His own (ix. 23-28). In this way the author proves that 
the yearly sacrifices of the great day of atonement could not 
effect their purpose of restoring the true holiness of the 
covenant-nation, as already shown by the need of their 
constant repetition and their rejection by the word of 
prophecy, which demands the offering of His body from the 
Messiah (x. 1-10). Moreover the daily sacrifices designed 
to set individuals free from their sins, are equally ineffectual, 
since the Messiah by His own offering brought final per- 
fection by means of the complete forgiveness of sins 
promised with the new covenant, which made all further 
sacrifice unnecessary (x. 11-18). It is now first shown that 
only in the new covenant the readers can find that which 
the old covenant neither cotdd nor was designed to effect; 
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while tlie aatlior here first breaks forth in the highest strain 
of his oratorical pathos into the exhortation that they should 
hold fast the Christian hope, trusting in the blood of Jesus 
and the government of the exalted High Priest, and instead 
of forsaking the Christian assemblies, as they had begun to 
do, should zealously make use of them for the purpose of 
mutual exhortation, in face of the risible approach of the 
day of judgment (x. 19-25). He now sets forth the fear- 
ful fate that awaits them, if after oonscious rejection of 
the Son of God and of the salvation brought by Him, 
there remains no more sacrifice for their sin, but only the 
judgment of an angry God (x. 26-31). He reminds them 
of the better days they had had, and exhorts them not to 
cast away their confidence, but in steadfastness of faith to 
fulfil the condition on which the attainment of the promise 
depends, reminding them yet again of the prophecy of the 
near coming of the Lord who brings life and deliverance 
from destruction only to those who believe (x. 32-^9). That 
this faith is confidence in what is hoped for, as well as a 
firm conviction of the invisible, is now shown by the ex- 
ample of all the pious under the old covenant, to whom the 
Scripture bears witness on account of their faith (chap, 
xi.) ; the readers being called upon to fight a good fight in 
the presence of these witnesses, looking unto Jesus who 
presented the highest type of such faith (xii. 1-3). He 
reminds them that the suffering and temptation they have 
endured are only marks of the fatherly love of God, whose 
purpose it is to lead them by His chastening to full partici- 
pation in His holiness (xii. 4r-ll) ; and exhorts them to rise 
as one man from their despondency and to strive together 
that the holiness of the Church, without which it cannot 
arrive at perfection, be not defiled by individual apostates, 
who, having incarred the guilt of Esau, must likewise shai-e 
his punishment (xii. 12-17). In conclasion, by a sublime 
comparison between that which Israel gained with their 
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entrance into the new coyenant, and what they had suffered 
under the old one (xii. 18-24), he sets before them the 
immense weight of responsibilitj they incur if they refuse to 
listen to Him who speaks from heaven, who will soon shake 
heaven and earth to bring about the final decision (xii. 
25-29). I 

7. Before the author comes to the last positive admo- 
nition to which he is leading up, he takes a new start, as 
if the final exhortation were concerned only with what is 
necessary for all Christians. ■ He admonishes to brotherly 
love and its active manifestation, to the preservation of the 
purity of marriage, to contentment and to confidence in 
God (xiiL 1-6). But he returns immediately to the main 
theme of the Epistle, exhorting them to remember those 
who first preached the word of God to them, whose faith 
they are to follow, because Jesus Christ whom they preached 
remains the same for ever (xiii. 7 f.). He now warns them 
agaiost the new doctrines by which in divers ways it had 
been sought to prove that even without faith in the Messiah 
and the grace of God mediated by Him, it was possible to 
attain to the certainty of salvation, by zealous participation 
in the Old Testament worship with its sacrificial feasts. In 
accordance with the Old Testament ordinances themselves, 
it was impossible indeed to partake of the altar of the new 
eovenanty since it was not permitted to eat of a sin-offering 

' It is manifestly with a view to inntniction that the author does not 
point the exhortation of the epistle directly to the final aim he has iu 
view. Jnst as he passed from the most general exhortation to the 
hearing of the word preached by God's uuiqne and final Ambassador, ko 
in the three leading ideas of his Epistle he warns tbem with increasing 
urgency against apostasy and exhorts them to hold fast the Christian 
hope in faith iu the salvation procured by the Messianic High Priest ; 
but only in the second is it intimated that His exaltation above the 
Levitioal priests proves that the Old Testament means of grace were 
powerless to effect what had been done by tbis Priest, much less to 
replace what is relinquished in giving up faith in Him ; while only in ths 
third leading idea is this established on all sides* 
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Bnch as that by which Christ had led the nation to true 
holiness. On the contrary, jnst as the bodies of sin-offerings 
were homed without the camp, so Chrisfc suffered death 
without the gate. It was necessary therefore for them to 
go forth unto Him bearing His reproach, viz. to gire up all 
social connection with the old covenant nation, as well as all 
participation in their worship, looking for the future and truly 
continuing city ; and only to seek to please God by offering 
Him the fruit of their lips and by doing good as a thank- 
offering (ziii. 9-16). The author thus gives expression to 
what in his view contains the sole deliverance from the ever- 
growing dangers of the present, putting it with full inten- 
tion in the form of hints such as could not be mistaken by 
those who understood and laid the arguments of the Epistle 
to heart. Those with whom this was not the case were at 
least not to be frightened back by a too emphatic statement 
of this last consequence. He urges them to obey their 
rulers, of whom he hopes that they will act in the spirit 
of his Epistle, and commends himself to their prayers, not 
without intimating that he has some doubt whether his 
attitude towards the questions of the day will be universally 
approved. He concludes finally with a full-sounding bene- 
diction (xiii. 18-21). An epistolary postscript again solicits 
a friendly reception for his word of exhortation, makes a 
communication with regard to Timothy, with whom he hopes 
shortly to come, if their prayers on his behalf (xiii. 19) are 
heard, salutes all the rulers and members of the Church, 
sends greetings from some members of it who are at the 
time in Italy, with whom he seems to have spoken when 
there,^ and again concludes with a brief salutation (xiii. 
22-25). 

> From this interpretation of the words o2 dxo rrit *IraX/ar, which is at 
all eyents the most probable, it follows that the author was no longer in 
Italy, as was formerly frequently held in connection with the ^iew of 
its composition during Panl's Roman captivity. Bat we have no data 
for a more accurate determination of the place whete the Epistle was 
written. 
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SECOND DIVISW^. 
THE BEYELATION OF JOHN. 



§ 33. The Apostle John. 

1. JonN (Jehochanan or Jocbanan, %.e, whom JeboTah hae 
graciously given) was the son of a fisherman at the Lake of 
Gennesai*eth, of the name of Zebedee (Zebadia), who cannot 
have been without means, since he carried on his trade with 
hired servants (Mark i. 19 f.). Since James is in ancient 
tradition always named before him, he seems to have been 
the younger brother, Luke alone putting him first as better 
known to him (Luke viii. 51 ; iz. 28 ; Acts i. 13). Salome, 
mentioned in Mark xv. 40 f. among the women who had 
supported Jesus in Galilee and followed Him to the 
cross, is described in the parallel passage (Matt, zxvii. 56) 
as the mother of the sons of Zebedee. Called from the 
beginning along with the sons of Jonas into the circle of 
Christ's constant companions, they afterwards appear with 
Simon as the most intimate friends of Jesus in the circle of 
the Twelve (Mark v. 37 ; ix. 2 ; xiv. 33 ; comp. xiii. 3) ; so 
that they were bold enough to ask for the highest places of 
honour in the consummated kingdom of the Messiah (x. 37), 
a request which Matthew tried to impute solely to the 
weakness of a mother's heart (xx. 20). When Jesus on one 
occasion called them the Sons of Thunder (iii. 17), their fiery 
temperament is shown in the zealous wrath with which they 
wanted to call down fire from heaven on the Samaritan 
Tillage that refused to receive the Master (Luke ix. 54) ; 
in the firmness of purpose with which they wei-e ready 
to suffer the worst for the sake of the highest they 
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ooTeted (Mark x. 38 f .) ; and in tlie intolerance boasted of 
by John, with which thej forbad the exorcist who would 
not join the circle of the disciples, to use the name of Jesus 
in. casting out devils (Mark iz. 38). 

The fourth Gospel by no means justifies the oonclasion that the family 
were not located at the Lake of Gennesareth, as Caspar! maintained 
(chronol. geogr, Binl. in d. Lehen JesUf Hamburg, 1869), since the 
business transactions of the father might easily have led to John's being 
known (naturally among the servants) in the house of the high priest 
Annas (John xviii. 16). There is no doubt that the younger of the sons 
of Zebedee is the unnamed disciple of the fourth Gospel, who had already 
been a follower of the Baptist and had come into the company of Jesus 
at the Jordan (John i. 35-40). He seems to have returned with Him to 
Galilee, to have accompanied Him on His first journey to the feast and 
during His ministry of baptism in Jndea, as also in His journey through 
Samaria (John ii.~iv.), for which reason Mark too (i. 19 f.) seems to have 
taken it for granted that Jesus, in the beginning of His Galilean ministry, 
called him with his elder brother to be His constant companions. 
While early tradition only makes him one of the three confidential 
friends, he appears here as the disciple for whom the Lord had a special 
affection and to whom at the Last Supper He gave the place of honour 
at His right hand (John ziii. 23 ; xz. 2 ; oomp. zxi. 20). Here too his 
ardent devotion to the Master impels him first to follow Him into the 
palace of the high priest, and then to remain by the cross when all had 
left Him (xviii. 15 ; xix. 26). Assuming, as is natural, that the three 
women in John xix. 25 are the same mentioned in early tradition, and 
that Mapla ^ rov KXcinra cannot be the sister of Jesus's mother, since 
two other sisters have the same name, it is far more probable that 
Salome was this sister and the sons of Zebedee therefore cousins of Jesiis 
(comp. Weiseler, Stud, u, Krit., 1840, 3). This is the best explanation of 
the fact that these two brethren with Simon, . formed the closest circle 
of the confidential friends of Jesus, and that they ventured on a request 
such as that in Mark x. 87, as also of the intimate relation of Jesus to 
the younger of them, to whose filial care He confided His mother even 
from the cross (John xix. 26 f.). 

But while the elder brother played so prominent a part 
in the primitive Church that the enmity of the Jews cost 
him his life earliest (Acts zii. If.), the passionate love 
of John for his Master seems to have found satisfaction 
in exclusive devotion to Him and loving absorption in Hia 
natare. He was not adapted for active outside work ; the 
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Acts show him onlj in pliant dependence on tlie forcible 
and predominant nature of Peter (iii. i. 3 f ., 11 ; It. 13, 19 ; 
Yiii. 14). At tbe so-called Apostolic Council (Acta zv.) 
lie is quite in the background, although Paul names him 
among the pillars of the Church (Gal. ii. 9). During Paurs 
first visit to Jerusalem he must have been temporarily 
absent (Gal. i. 19) ; but the fact that he is not mentioned at 
all on his last yisit (Acts xzi. 17 f .) only shows that he waB 
not the leading personality there. He seems never to have 
resolved on independent missionary work ; but when the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written, in view of the near 
approach of the last revolutionary war, John must already 
have been absent from Jerusalem for a considerable time 
(§ 32, i). 

2. Early tradition unanimously points to Asia Minor and 
EphesuB in particular, as the scene of the later activity of 
John.^ He cannot indeed have transferred his abode thither 

> It if onljr in oonneetlon with the opposition to the fourth Gospel 
that this tradition has lately been rejected as onhistorieal, first by Lata- 
elberger (die kirehl. Tradition Hber d. ApoiUl Joh., Leipz. 1810), whose 
exposition was at that time almost uniTersally repudiated (but comp. 
Weisse, Jahrb, f, wi$», Krit, 1810) as eztravagaDt (oomp. Schwegler in 
the Tfteolog, Jahrb., 1842) ; then ** with dazzling ingenuity and the full 
pathos of certain victory *' by Keim {Geteh, Jesu v<m Hazara, Ziirich, 
1867) ; who were immediately followed by l/\lttichen (dtr geichichtU 
Character d. Evang. Joh., Elberf. 1868), Holtzmann (Schenkers liibel' 
Irzieon, III., 1871), Sobolten {der ApoeUl Joh.^ Berlin, 1872), Schenkel 
(1878), WeifTenbttoh (d, Fapiasfragvient, Oiessen, 1874) and others, 
(comp. especially Holtzmann in his Introduction). On the other hand 
the Tubingen school proper (comp. especially Hilgenfeld in his ZeiU 
ichrift, 1867, 1 ; 68, 2 ; 72, 8 ; 78, 1 ; 74, 3 ; 75, 2) has energetically re- 
polled this eritioism. Comp. even Liidemann, Jahrb. /. jnroteet. 2'heol.f 
1870, 8, also Benan, Kreukel (der Apottel Joh., Berlin, 1871), Overbeck, 
WeizsKcker, Mangold, Vftlter and others. Whereas Ewald (06tt. Qel. 
Ans.^ 1867, 41) would scarcely take it in earnest, it has been attacked in 
■ detail by Steitz (Stud. u. Krit., 1868, 8 and Art. Joh. d. l*re$b. in Schen- 
keVs BibelUx., III., 1871), W. Qrimm. (ZeiUchr.f. wieu TheoL, 1874, 1), 
Lenschner (da§ Evang. Juh., Halle, 1873), Luthardt (der Joh, Urtprung 
dee 4 Mvemg., Laipa. 1674), Keil (Konm. s. Jokatuue Evang., 1884) and 
others. 
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during the life-time of Paul, einoe neither the farewell 
Bpeecli of Paul to the Ephesian presbyters (Acts xz.) nor hia 
Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians and Timothy, make 
any mention of him ; bnt of coarse it does not follow from 
this that he may not have there found a new field for 
his guiding and fostering activity after Paul's martyrdom.' 
On the other hand the tradition respecting the abode of 
John in Asia Minor goes back indirectly to Polycarp. For 
in an Epistle to Florinus the companion of his youth, 
Ironoaus reminds him of the intercourse he had with Poly- 
carp in early youth, a thing still yividly remembered ; and of 
the communications made by Polycarp respecting his asso^ 
ciation with John and others who had seen the Lord (comp. 
Eusob., jS*. U., 5, 20). So too Irenssus holds up to the Roman 
bishop Victor the conduct of his predecessor Anicetus, when 
Polycarp appealed before him to John the disciple of the 
Lord and the other Apostles with whom he had celebrated 
the passover after the manner peculiar to Asia Minor (comp. 
Euseb., H, E,y 5, 24). Finally we are also indebted to 
Polycarp for the narrative of John's meeting with Cerin- 
thus, when the former, quite in the spirit of the synoptical 
Son of Thunder, fears lest the bathing-house should fall upon 
this enemy of the truth (Iren., adv, Hcer., III. 3, 4, comp. 
Euseb., H. E.y 3, 28 ; 4, 14). With respect also to Papias of 
Hierapolis, L^nsBus states that he had been an (Ikovoti;; of 
John (jidv, H(Br,y Y. 33, 4) ; while Eusebius in his Chron. ad 

* There is nothing strange in the silence of the Petrine Epistles re- 
specting him even if they are sparioas, since they too in accordance 
with the presumption they imply, helong to a time antecedent to the 
activity of the Apostle in Asia Minor. The fact that Ignatius of Antioch, 
who is not made his disciple until the 4th centnry, does not mention 
him in his Epistle to the Ephesians, can prove nothing to the contrary, 
since he only allades to Paul because he too had come to the Ephesiaus 
on his way to death (xii. 2) ; and in li. 2 expressly assumes that the 
Ephesians had other Apostles dwelling among them besides Paul. Poly* 
carp of Smyrna in his writing to the Pauline Church at PhiUppi had 
no occasion to mention him whatever. 
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Olymp.^ 419, 2 also describes him as auditor Johannis.' 
Among the presbjters regarding whose utterances Papias 
had made inqnirj from their companions, he names first, it 
is tme, a number of Apostles who were already dead at the 
time when he instituted his enquiries (ri 'AySpca? ^ rC Ilerpo? 
ctvcy ^ tC ^iXimroi ^ rC OS/ui? fj *IaK(Dj3o$ 1j rC *Ia>avn79 ^ 
Mar^ato? f n« €T€po9 twv tov icvpiov /jLaOrp-wv)^'^ and afterwards 
the disciples of the Lord who were still aliye (arc *A/u<mW 
Koi i vp€a'PvT€p0^ *Iiu<Cvio79, ol TOV icvpiov fiajStjTcu \4yov<riv)f of 
whose utterances therefore he was able to learn most (ap. 
Easeb., H.E,, 3, 39). But just as it does not follow from 
the fact that he rests chiefly on their traditions, that he had 
personal intercourse with them, so these inquiries do not 
justify the conclusion that John was not among the pres- 
byters from whom according to the beginnbg of the Frag« 
ment he still received personal instruction, though only iii 
his earliest yoath (o<ra irorc irapa rcSv irpccr^^vrcpcoi^ KoXta^ lfiA» 
$o¥ Kou. KoXctff IfjaniffjLovtva-a) ; so that Irenaus may be right in 
calling him 6jcowmj9 'Iomifvov. 

In order to shut out this possibility and to be able to content the abode 
of the Apostle John in Asia Minor, the expression Tptff^urepoi has been 
made to refer only to Apostolic disciples or even to Elders of the Church 
(comp. Weiffenbaoh ante, also Jahrb. /. prot, Theol., 1877, 2, 3), although 
Papias evidently understands by them the men of the firt^t Christian 
generation who in his day were gradually dying out, with whom in the 

* On the other hand the latter certainly thouf;ht it necessarily followed 
from the preface of Papias to his Exegeses of the Lord^s words, that he 
had not been an dxpodr^t koI aOrSmft of John, but an adn^xoor of Aristion 
and the Presbyter John, in supp<^rt of which he appeals to the fact that 
Papias cites many traditions of these very two (// . J?., S, B9). Even Hil* 
genfeid recognised that thi^ rests on a false npprehemiion of the words 
of Papias (Zeituhrift f. wiss, TheoL, 1875, 77). 

4 Keiin appeals to the fact that John is only mentioned among the 
Apostles at the very last, aod could therefore oertaiuly not have been 
intimately known to Papias, but it is quite easy to understaod that 
Papias should have named those two Apostles last from whose pen 
evangelical works had been handed down and with whose oral sayings 
he was ihofefoie loss concerned. Comp. { 5, 7. 

TOL. IL • 
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following passage be expressly reckons the Apostles and those immediate 
disciples of the Lord who were still alive at his time. To deny this 
it is necessary to distort the plain words (e^ d4 xov koI irapiriKoKw07iKdn 
Tis rots irptafivripois f\6oi roift rtav irpea^vripiav &:viKpivov \byo\n, ri *Aw9p, ^ 

ri Uirpos elTW &t€ 'Aptor. X^yovauf) to mean that he had 

subjected to a careful examination the statements of the presbyters 
respecting what the Apostles and the Lord's disciples had said. On the 
other hand Leimbaoh (dtts Papicufragm., Gotha, 1875| comp. Art. Papias 
in Herzog's ReaUEncyel.t XL, 1883) following Guericke, Ilengstenberg, 
Lange, Zahn {Stud. u. KrU., 1886, 4), Klostermann (Alarcusev,, 18G7), 
Biggenbaoh (Jahrb, /. deuUehe Theol., 1868, 2) maintained that by pres- 
byters Papias understood only Apostles, and consequently that the 
Presbyter John named together with Aristion was none other than the 
Apostle, and that it was a mistake to make this Fragment refer to 
another John. But Papias discriminates most clearly between the John 
named among Apostles only, and the John so-called in distinction from 
him from his position as ruler of the Church, who could not possibly 
have been described along with Aristion as a disciple of the Lord, such 
as the previously named Apostles certainly were, if only in a wide 
sense. It is thus established that there were two disciples of the Lord 
of the name of John, one of whom was the Apostle, the other a mere 
presbyter ; moreover twd graves of John were still shown at Ephesus in 
the time of Dionysius of Alexandria (Euseb., H,B., 7, 25). 

3. The indirect testimonj of Justin Martyr, who as- 
cribes the JdianDine Apocalypse to the Apostle, is of de- 
cisive importance for the credibility of the tradition of the 
residence of the Apostle John in Asia Minor (§ 7, 4). The 
anthor of this book says that he was in the island of Patmos 
for the purpose of receiving the revelations imparted to him 
(i. 9), and sent the record of them to the seven Churches of 
Asia Minor with whose external and internal relations he was 
accurately acquainted (i. 4), first to Ephesus the metropolis 
of Asia Minor (i. 11), which therefore was probably his real 
abode. It is true John does not call himself an Apostle 
(i. 4 ; xxii. 8), but onb" a servant of Christ (i. 1), their 
brother and companion in tribulation (i. 9) ; but Paul is 
the Apostle of the Churches of Asia Minor to which John 
writes, and he never writes to them with apostolic, but only 
with prophetic authority (comp. i. 3, oi Xoyot. r^ v/oo^Trccos, 
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comp. z. 11). On tlie other hand the claim this self-desig- 
nation makes to he sufficiently intelligihle to the circle of 
readers, can onlj he explained on the assumption that this 
John was none other than the Apostle, -whose fiery spirit 
(No. 1) moreoyer speaks plainly enongh in the imaginative 
description of the judgment of an angry God ; as also in the 
fearful threats and enticing promises of the hook.^ Papias 
was already acquainted with the Apocalypse, and recognised 
it as a prophetic book (§ 6, 7) ; and Justin's direct state- 
ment that it was written by John, one of the Apostles of 
Christ (DioZ., 81), is the more significant since his home was 
in Palestine, and he had learned in his wanderings to know 
the Alexandrian and Roman Churches as also that of Asia 
Minor in which the book had its origin, equally well, and 
therefore represented the universal tradition of the Church 
of the 2Dd century. As a matter of fact we know of no 
other tradition respecting the book. Irenseus of Lyons, who 
is able to appeal for the true reading of the number of the 
Beast to the testimony of those who had seen John face to 
face (adv. Hcer., Y. 30, 1) ; Clement of Alexandria and the 
North African Tertullian (§ 9, 6) ; the Maratorian Canon 
(§ 10, 2) and Origen (§ 10, 7) ascribe it to the Apostle. It 
was only after Dionysius of Alexandria that doubts of the 
Apocalypse cropped up in the Church (§ 11, 1).' His yiew, 

> The fact that the Apostles are spoken of quite objectively in xviii. 
30, which is said to imply that they were dead, cannot possibly prove 
anything against the Apostolic composition, since the prophets, from 
whose namber the author can by no means exclude himself, are quite 
as objectively spoken of in the immediate context. The appearance of 
their nam^s on the foundation-stones of the heavenly Jerusalem (xxi. 14), 
only gives expression to the fact that the Church is founded on Apostolic 
preaching, and has a sufficient parallel in the way in which the Apostles 
are (in 1 Cor. xiL 28) characterized an the pre-eminent gift- bearers whom 
God has given to the Church (comp. 1 Cor. iii. 10). The fonr-and- twenty 
Elders who stand round the throne of Qod (Apoc. iv. 4), are by no means 
the Patriarchs and Apostles in person, but the ideal representatives ol 
the Old and New Testament Churches of God. 

* The arbitrary criticism of the Antimontanist Alogi (Epiph., Har^t 
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supported by tlie authority of Eusebins wbo was also a de« 
cided antimillenarian and ascribed the Apocalypse still more 
confidently to the Presbyter John, gained such inflaence in 
wide circles of the East that the book was refused admission 
into the Canon then in process of formation ; on the other 
hand the West never doabted it« apostolicity and canonicity, 
and the East also gradually overcame its doubts. But the 
whole history of criticism shows that what gave rise to the 
authenticity of the book being disputed^ was, as in the 
early Church, in some cases antipathy to its contents and 
in others a partiality in favour of the other Johannine books, 
whose genuineness it was thought impossible to maintain 
if the Apocalypse were apostolic, until at last it has been 
deemed impossible to dispute the residence of the Apostle 
at Ephesus, for which the testimony of the Apocalypse 
is decisive, unless the Apocalypse together with the other 
Johannine writings be declared non-apostolio. 

If the Apocalypse, on Lather's and Garlsiadt's authority, was for a 
long time reckoned among the Apocryphal writings of the New Testament 
in the Lutheran Chureh of the 16th centary (§ 12, 6), yet Luther made 
no secret whatever of the fact that he could not reconcile himFelf to the 
book, and could find no indication that it was prompted by the Holy 
Ghost {Vorr. v. 1522); whereas Melanchthon employed it without hesita- 
tion. Zwingli also ascribed the Apocalypse to another John, while 

(^1), to which Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Euseb., H. E,, 7» 25) probably 
refers, only proves their utter incapacity to understand the book ; and is 
already discredited by the fact that they ascribe it to Ceriuthus. That 
this was done also by the Bomnn presbyter Gains and that he entirely 
rejected the Apocalypse, is quite improbable (oomp. J 10« 4). Its absence 
from the Striae Church-Bible affords no presumption against its Apostolie 
authorship ($ 10, 1). It was perhaps not merely Dionysius' dislike of 
the sapport it gave to the Millenarianism he opposed that influenced him 
against it ; but in any case his criticism set out with the assumption 
that the fourth Qospel and the Johannine Epistles proceeded from the 
Apostle, and because it differed irom those, he concluded that it was 
spuriuus, whereas the Apocalypse Is unquestionably earlier attested than 
those later works, and is incomparably more in keeping with the his- 
torical figure of the Apostle. He was unable to appeal to a differant 
tiadition xespecting its origin. 
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C«IviQ used it m ftpostolie and oaoonifal. Theod. Beza defended it 
against ISrasmaB who was the first to draw attention once more to the 
doubts of eoolesiastioal antiquity respecting it ; while Bollinger Tindieated 
it against the objections of Luther ; John Gerhard expended great learn- 
ing in the defence of its apostolicity, to which the Arminians and Sooi- 
nians also adhered. After a work {hy F. Abaazit: Diseoun*! HUt. 
and Crit. on the Hevelation, London, 1730) put forth anonymously had 
again stirred up the question and called forth some rejoinders, a violent 
eoutroventy regarding the Apocalypse was excited in Germany by Oeder's 
book, ChriiUieh-freie Untersuefiung uber dis $ogtn, Ojfenb* Joh., edited 
by Semler in 1769, which after the manner of the old Antimontanista 
once more declared it to be a work of Cerinthua foisted on John (oomp, 
espeeiaUy the Apologie9 for the Apocalifptt, by Bartwig and Storr, 178J, 
83). J. D. Michaelis did not venture on a decision respecting its author- 
ship ; but the idea of the fanatical and heretical character of the book 
was gradually abandoned by Kerkel and Corrodi even on the rationalistic 
side, Herder and Eichhorn again leading the way to an appreciation of 
its lesthetic value ; since whose time the proof of its apostolicity has been 
looked upon as newly confirmed. It was in the school of Sohleiermacher 
that the criticism of Dionysius was again taken np in favour of the fourth 
Gospel, the position being adhered to that only the Gosx>6l or the Apoca- 
lypse can proceed from Jolm.* Setting out with the same dilemma, and 
returning to the eritioism of Bemler, but distorting it in the interest of its 
eonstmetion of history, the Tfibingen school made this very book, which 
it interpreted as crassly Judaistie and anti-Pauline, the most genuine 
monument of primitive apostolic Jewish Christianity ; and on the pre- 
sumption of its genuineness rejected the fourth Gospel. Tolkmar alone, in 
his Commentary (18C2), represents the Apocalypse as haviug been com- 
posed in the spirit of John by an anti-Pauline writer. It is only those 
oritics who contest the Ephesian residence of the Apostle who can refuse 
to acknowledge his authorship of a book that manifestly had its origin 
in Asia Minor, in which oa^e it is of very little importance whether 
with Seholten we hold that the author wishes to be taken for the Apostle 



* Thus the Apocalypse was ascribed by Liicke (Vertuch einer volUt. Bird, 
in die t*ffefdt. JoK, Bonn, 1882, 2 Anfl., 1852) and Neander to another 
John ; by Credner, de Wette, Ewald, Bleek (Vorl, Uber die Jpoe.t Berlin, 
1862), Diisterdieck (in Meyer's Komm,, 3 Aufl., 1877), Wieseler {zur 
Getch. der NTL Sehrifren, Leipzig, 1880), Sohenkel, Mangold and most 
others to the Presbyter Jolm ; and in one solitary instance to John Mark 
(Hitzig, Uber Joh Marc, ti. i, Sehriftent Zitrich, 1848, whom Weisve fol- 
lowed). For mediating views, according to which it was another John 
who wrote, or the Presbyter under the authority of the Apostle, comp. 
Beoan and Gsaa, 
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or not. But even on this snppoBition, the fact tbat the book has been 
ascribed to the Apostle since the time of Justin is in* favour of his being 
connected with the Church of Asia Minor, as the Apooaljrptio writer 
indisputably claims to be. On the other hand the axiom which has been 
regarded by criticism as decisiYe since Dionysins of Alexandria, viz. 
that only the Gospel w the Apocalypse can proceed from the Apostle, 
was first shaken by Hase {die Tiibinger Schule^ Leipzig, 1855); and 
even apart from those who adhere as a matter of coarse to universal tra- 
dition respecting the Johannine writings, it has by many been fully con- 
tested. Compare Elliott, Hora ApoecUyptiea^ London, 1851 ; Niermayer, 
Verliandrling over de Eehtheid der JoK'Schr,^ Gravenhagen, 1852 ; and 
in addition Lechler, in the Stud, u, Krit^ 1866; B5hmer, €ber Verf. «. 
Ahfauungtzeit derjoh, Ap,^ Halle, 1855 ; Gebhardt, Lehrbegriff der Apo- 
kalypte, Gotha, 1873 

4. The first direct witness for the abode of the Apostle 
Jolin ia Asia Minor is Irensans of Lyons, who was equally 
familiar with the ClinTclies of Asia Minor and of Borne, and 
who expressly says that John remained with the Chnrcb at 
Ephesos nntil the time of Trajan (cidv. Hcer,, III. 3, 4). For 
this he appeals directly to the testimony of those presbyters 
of Asia Minor who had formerly been conversant with John 
the disciple of the Lord (III. 22, 5), as also in the same pas- 
sage for his inference (incorrect however) from John yiii. 57 
respecting the age of Jesus, and in V. 30, 1 for the correct 
reading of Apoc. xiii. 18, as in V. 83, 3 f. for a prophecy of 
Chi-ist respecting the glory of the finished kingdom of God, 
which Papias too is said to have confirmed in his exegesis. 
He also pats the composition of the fonrth Gospel by the 
Apostle in the time of his stay in Asia Minor (III. 1, 1), and 
therefore indirectly the epistles of the same anthor with 
which he was acquainted. Hence Irenasus must not only have 
misunderstood what he had heard from Polycarp respecting 
his intercourse with John (comp. No. 2), but must also have 
misunderstood all the presbyters of Asia Minor, if he erro- 
neously referred what he had been told of the Ephesian 
Presbyter John to the Apostle, as he is accused of doing 
by those who contest the Apostle's abode in Asia Minor; 
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although he Imew, at least from the writing of Papias, with 
which he was familiar, that besides the Apostle there had 
been another Presbyter John in Ephesns.^ But the acconnt 
of IrensBns is hy no means so solitary that it can rest on an 
individual misunderstanding. For Polyorates of Ephesns, 
who even in manhood was associated with Polycarp, and 
of whose relatives seven were bishops in Asia Minor, in an 
official writing to the Boman bishop Victor names John 
who lay on the Lord's breast along with the Apostle Philip 
among the pillars of the Ghnrch of Asia Minor, and states 
that he was buried in Ephesns (ap. Enseb.^JET. E,^ 5, 24).' 

^ If IrenflBns in writmg to FlorinaB, the eompanion of hia youth, and 
the Boman bishop Victor, could appeal to Polycarp'a references to John 
in oases vhere such appeal could have no meaning unless this John were 
the Apostle, though both might have known even from other sources with 
what John Polycarp had been connected ; he must &t least on this occa- 
sion have been enlightened as to his error. Attention has, it is true, 
been drawn to the fact that according to Eusebius Irensus did actually 
err in making Papias, who was only a disciple of the Presbyter John, an 
dcoiVnit of the Apostle. But we have seen that Ireniens was probably 
right here, in opposition to Eusebius (No. 2) ; and in any case the state- 
ment is not due to a confusion of the two Johns ; but if it is a mistake, 
it arose simply from the circumstance that Ireniens assumed that because 
the Johannine prophecy which he himself, according to adv, Bar.^ V. 
S3, 8 1, had received from apostolic disciples, had already been imparted 
by Papias, he must have received it directly from the mouth of the 
Apostle. It would indeed have been more suspicious if he had erro- 
neously traced back this prophecy as well as the whole Apocalypse to the 
Apostle John instead of the Presbyter in question, as, for example, Steita 
holds ; but this opinion rests on a gross misunderstanding of the pro- 
phecy in question, and on a view with regard to the author of the Appoa- 
Ijpse which makes the testimony of Justin impossible (No. 8). 

* When he describes him as wearing the metal plate {rh r^aXor) of 
the high priest on his forehead, he plainly intends to intimate the high 
position of chief pastor occupied by John in Asia Minor ; but when he 
calls him fidprvs koL SiddaKoKot^ this points to the Apocalyptic writer and 
the author of the Johannine Epistles just as the 6 M ri ar^dot roO icvplcv 
dbras-eo'c&r points to the Evangelist (comp. John ziii. 25). Appeal has, 
it is true, been made to the fact that Polycrates oonfounds the Apostle 
Philip, alleged to have been buried in Hierapoliii, to judge from what he 
tells of his daughters, with Philip the Evangelist (Acts zzi. 8f ). But 
apart from the oiroumstanoe that what is nanated Qi the daughters of 
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Even if it be said that the tradition of Asia Mibof had aa 
interest in identifying the Presbyter John with the Apostle, 
in order to raise the Charches of that place to apostolic rank, 
which however they nndonbtedly possessed already through 
Panl, yet the view of the Apostle's activity in Asia Minor 
was also shared by Alexandrian tradition at a time when a 
high value was already attached to the apostolic origin of 
Churches, and when therefore each Church was more likely 
to claim this for itself than for others. Moreover Clement of 
Alexandria in his work Quis Dives SalimSf relates the history 
of the youth who was lost and found again, which he ex* 
pressly characterizes as well attested, and which assumes 
that Ephesus was the proper abode of John. So too Apollo- 
nius, in a polemic against the Montanists, appeals to John 
the Apocalyptic writer, and tells of his having raised a per- 
son from the dead in Ephesus (comp. Euseb., H, JS., 5, 18).' 

5. The idea of the Apostle's banishment to the island of 
Patmos, which unquestionably arose from a false apprehen- 
sion of Apoc. 1. 9 (comp. i. 2), first appears in Clement and 
Origen of Alexandria.^ The former begins his narrative of 

boUi is by no means eonnBtent, and that the confnsion may joal as well 
be on Lake's side, since Clement of Alexandria also ^)eak8 of the Apostle 
Philip and bis danghters {i>trom,^ 8, 6) ; it is qnite a different thing for 
Polyorates to mtike what is told of the daughters of one Philip refer to 
the Apostle, and for him to have regarded the Presbjtar John who was 
buried in his home as the Apostle of that name. 

> If, seoording to the ingenious conjecture of Bteitz, this narrative is 
nothing more than the mythical echo of the aoconnt of the saved youth 
of whom we read in Clement, riStniMw . rlva Odwarw; 0ei ridtrifKn, and 
whose conversion is described as a rp&ratow avaardfffwt \ the tradition 
that could hare been so distorted by myth already in the years 70-80 ip 
which time Apollonius wrote, must reach far back into the time of Poly* 
carp and the contemporaries of John. In any case it was as much a 
matter of indifference to Clement where the scene of his story was laid as 
of what John it was told, so that a confusion of names is here absolutely 
precluded. 

^ Hegesippus, who, according to Eusebius, H. E., S, SO, told of the 
persecution of the Church under Domitian, cannot have known of a 
(MuiisUment of John, nor pi^ his de^ignatipn as ftAprvt in Pojyprates (N(^ 
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tba reaciied joath by saTing that John rod rvpawcv rcXcvi-if* 
amrroi had returned to EphesDS from the island of Patmos, 
although this has nothing whatever to do with the narrative 
itself ; and the latter sajs that, according to tradition, the 
Roman Emperor had banished him to Patmos (on Matt. zvi. 
6). Bat when he appeals to the Apoc. i. 9 in snpport of 
his statement, and expressly adds that John does not name 
the emperor by whom he was condemned, it is clear that the 
whole alleged TrapaBoa'i,^ has its origin in this passage of the 
Apocalypse. Clement is naturally as ignorant of the name 
of the Tvpawo^ as Origen ; but he is nndonbtedly in favour 
of Nero rather than Domitian. Tertnllian too, according to 
Scorp., 15, certainly refers the " relegatio in insulam," of 
which he speaks in De Prcescr. ITcer,, 36, to the time of Neix), 
and was already understood in this sense by Hieron., adv. 
Jovin., 1, 26.' The later assertion, that it was Domitian who 
banished him, manifestly rests only on the erroneous (comp. 
§ 35, 4) view of Ireneeus, that the Apocalypse was seen under 
Domitian (adv. Easr., Y. 30, 3) ; and was also favoured by 
the fact that banishments did actually take place under 
Domitian {Dio Cass., 67, 14 ; 68, 1) ; but it never acquired 
exclnsive predominance.' Whether the statement of Irenodus 
that John lived to the time of Trajan is indirectly confirmed 

4, note 3) refer to hie martyrdom. IrensuB tells nothing of it ; nor flo^s 
Hippolytos, although the latter meniiona that John saw the revelation 
in Patmos {De ChrUto et Antichr., 86). 

' At all events he traasfers the sentence of exile to Borne, of which in 
the former passage he says that there '* apostolus Johannes, posteaqaam 
in oleum igneum demersus nihil passas est, iu insalam relegatur. ** The 
legend of the boiling oil which he connects with it is like that of the 
poisoned enp which he is said to have drunk (Augustine, De SarwtU, 
Serm. 7)» almost certainly taken from Matt. zz. 2*i f . (Mark z. 88 f. ; 
oomp. zvi. 18), where reference is made to the baptism with which he 
is to be baptized, and to the cup of which he is to drink. 

' Victorin ▼. Petav. goes back to Irenieus when, in his Commentary on 
the Apocalypse, he says that John, when he saw it, ** erat in insula Pat- 
mos, in metallnm damnatns aDomitiano Gesare ; *' and £u«ebiu8, if. if., 
ft, 18, expressly relers to him for the fact that John was banished by 
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by Hegesippus is very doubtful ; * tbe anecdote banded down 
by Polycarp is more in its favour, for it assumes that John 
was still living at tbe time of Cerlnthus (comp. No. 2). In 
itself, however, it is quite credible, and has at all events 
not been shsiken by the latest attempts to impute to him 
an early death.* 

Domitian (oomp. Hieron., De Vir. IlL, 9), though quite erroneonsly, sinoe 
Irenffius knows nothing of a banishment of John. lu the same way 
Eusebias has probably Clement of Alexandria in his mind when he says 
in 3, 30 that John, according to ancient tradition, only returned to 
Kphesas under Nerva, althoagh Clement never mentions the emperor. 
Ou the other hand Epiphaoias {Ear., 51, 12, 83) pats the Patmos exile 
as early as the time of the Emperor Claudins, Dorotheus of Tyre under 
Ti-ajau, while Tbeophylact wavers between Nero and Trajan. Notwith- 
standing all this, the exile in Patmos has been defended as liistorical by 
the adherents of collective tradition, of late also by L. Soholze and by 
Eeil (in his Commentary on tJie Gotpel of John, 1881). 

* When Ensebius {H, £., 8, 32) says that, according to Hegesippus, 
the Church remained a pure and spotless virgin until the time of Trajan, 
that it was only when 6 lep6s ruv aroffrSKuv X^po* had in various ways 
ended their lives and the generation of eye-witnesses had died out that 
the delusion of false doctiine had arisen and come forth without disguise 
because there was no longer an Apostle alive, it seems to follow that at 
least up to this time one Apostle was still alive. But from the words of 
Hegesippus actually quoted in 4, 22, it only appears that he describes the 
Clmrch (perhaps only that of Jerusalem) as a virgin down to the time of 
the Bishop Simeon (who suffered martyrdom under Trajan), because it 
had not yet been corrupted by false doctrine; so that Eusebius, who, 
following Irenieus, put his deatii in the Chronieon at about 100, might 
have been led to add the dying out of the Apostles as a reason. Epipha- 
nius quite arbitrarily makes the Apostle reach the age of 94, Chryaostum 
of 120. 

* It is clear from No. 8, note 1 that Apoc. xviii. 20, xxi. 14 do not 
prove that all the Apostles were already dead at that time ; nor is more 
proved by the notice in the Chronicle of Georgios Hamartolos of the 9ih 
century, according to which Papias is said to have related in his exegesis 
that John was murdered by the Jews in fulfilment of Matt. xx. 20. For 
apart from the fact that we apparently have here an interchange of the 
two sons of Zebedee, this notice says nothing whatever with respect to 
the time of such martyrdom, but is rather appended to the Ephesian 
abode of the Apostle, who is said to have been still living there under 
Nerva; the martyrdom of John is moreover quite improbable, since Irenieufl 
and Eusebias, who had themselves read Papias, know nothing of it. 
Bespeoting the alleged but equally worthless indirect testimony of Hera- 
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Other later aooonnte of John betray only too dearly their mythxeal 
origin. The tonching piotni^ in HUrnn, ad OaU vi. 16, according to 
which the old man John, when he conld no longer speak macb, still had 
himself carried to the Church-meeting and constantly repeated the words, 
"Little children, lore one another," but when asked why he always 
repeated the same words, answered, " Because it is the command of the 
Lord, and because it is enough to keep this one commandment,** bears 
quite the appearance of having been taken from the Epistle of John. 
TertuUian already describes the Apostle as $pado Chritti {De Monog,, 17) ; 
in the Beeension of the Ignatian Epistles we read that he died i» 6,yp€l^t 
like the Baptist {ad Philad,, 4) ; and according to Ambrosiaster (on 2 Cor. 
zi. 2), he, like Paul, remained unmarried. Hence be is frequently called 
wdfi$€Fot or wapOiviot (comp. Hieron., ado, Jovin., 1, 26), which probably 
rests on a misinterpretation of Apoe. xiv. 4, unless it was assumed 2k 
priori that this alone was worthy of the favourite disciple of Jesus. It 
18 only since the Nicene Council that he bears the surname 6 OedKoyot. 
The expectation that he would not die (vers. 23) had its foundation in the 
prophecy of Jesus (John zxi. 22) ; and when he nevertheless died, con- 
solation was found in the assumption that his apparent death was in 
truth only a sleep (comp. Hieron., ante), an idea which was afterwards 
more and more embellished in a legendary form (comp. August, in Ev» 
Joh., trot. 124). 

§ 34. Thb Gomposhtoh or thb Apogaltpss. 

1. The Xoyoi 7rp<HfnjT€ta9 of this book, like all prophecy, 
have a hortatory and consolatory purpose ; they are intended 
to be kept (i. 3 ; xxii. 7) ; they are meant for the strength- 
ening of patience and faith (xiii. 9f.; ziy. 12 f.), to give 
comfort and courage by their promises (xix. 9 ; zxii. 12 f.). 
In the seyen epistles in particular (chap. ii. 3) the general 
substance of the book is adapted to the consolation and 
exhortation of readers and to their special needs. Bnt 
the proper and leading aim of the book is the nnyeiliug 
of the future (i. 19 ; iy. 1 ; xxii. 6) ; a particular inscription 
characterizes it as an dirojcoXvi/rts effected by Jesus Christ 
(L 1 ff.).^ In so far it adheres more to the later prophets, 

eleon for the martyrdom of the Apostle (ap. Clem., Strom,^ 4, 9) comp. 
Grimm, ZeUichr. fUr wiu, TheoL, 1874, 1. 
^ This expression has nothing whaterer to do with the designation of 
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as Ezekiel, Zecbariah and Daniel (oomp. ii. 19 : r^ Aovt^X Ip 
hpdifMLTiTrj': wkto^ to fivari^piov &Tt€KoXv<j>9rj)^ without intending 
bj this self-designation to ixnplj a characteristic difference 
from earlier prophecj. Jnst as the latter invariably con- 
ceives of the final consummation as immediately connected 
with the present, whetber as a consequence of the conversion 
to which it calls the nation, or as a consequence of the judg* 
ments whiob it announces to tbe unrepentant people, so it 
is in the present book. Its only purpose is to make known 
what will shortly happen (& ^ct yevcb-tfat iy rox^^ i- 1 ; ^i. 6) ; 
tbe time when these things shall b^ fulfilled is at band 
(6 fccup^ V/^' ^- ^ > zxii. 10).* It rests on the presumption, 
common to the whole New Testament, that the second com- 
ing of tbe Lord, and with it tbe final consummation, is at 
band (iSov, KpxofMi raxy, xzii. 7, 12, 20). Like all Biblical 
prophecy, it is not a prediction simply of future events, but 
it promises tbe fulfilment of tbe Divine decrees of salvation 
regarding the future consummation, tbe way to wbich is 

the seoond coming o! Christ as an dvoKdXv^ts 'Iik- ^pt/rr, (1 Cor. i. 7). 
8o too the later designation of the book as drojcdXv^ct 'Iwdbvov only 
.denotes that it was an unveiling by John of the seereta of the fatnre. 
Cbrist^s second coming, in the sense In which the synoptical discourses 
of Jesus and the apostolic preaching announce it, by no means forms the 
proper substance of the book. 

* For this reason early ecclesiastioal exegesis, whieb regarded tbe Apooa- 
lypse as a description, veiled in enigmatical symbols, of a series of world- 
and Ghuroh-historioal events extending over hundreds and thousands of 
years (comp. Elliott, Hora Apoe., London, ld51), contradicts the most defi- 
nite utterances of the book itself. The principle of this false exposition is 
pot, however, overcome in the so-called imperial-historical interpretation 
which finds in it not indeed the prediction of separate events, but a 
representation of the great phases of development and of the potencies 
directing the history of the Church and its relation to the kingdoms of 
tbe world (oomp. Auberlen, Der Prophet Danul und die Offmb. Joh,, 
Basel, 1854; 8 Anfl., 1874, as also the Commentaries of Hengstenberg, 
1849-51, 1808, and Ebrard, 1853) ; nor is it got rid of in the final- 
historical interpretation founded by Hofmann in WHeeagxing tmd ErfVU 
Uing and In his SehriftbeweUt which entirely severs the history of the 
last time said to be described in it, from the aathor*s present (oomp. ths 
commantsriea of Klisfoth, 1874, and FuUer, 1874). 
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alfcadj prepared and pointed out in the present. In m far, 
the Apocalypse can onlj be explained from the historj of 
the time, as the form in which it looks for the commence- 
mont of such folfilment is necessanlj conditioned bj the 
relations of its present, and therefore cannot be nnderstood 
withoat a Tirid realisation of the relations of the time amid 
which it was written.^ Its onlj pecoliar chaiucteristic is 
that it expressly treats of the events which mnst take place 
before the final consummation can begin; a thing already 
found in the eschatological prophecy of Christ (Matt, xxiv.) 
and in Paul (2 Thess. ii. ; comp. § 17, 7). For just as cer- 
tainly as it is an act of God that brings about the final con- 
summation, BO certainly can this, becaase it is associated 
with the last judgment, only enter in when all has happened 
that can and must happen in order to bring the world to 
repentance ; and when the power that is hostile to God has 
risen to the highest summit of evil. The Apocalypse mnst 
therefore seek to interpret the signs of the time, that is to 
say, it must look at the phenomena of the time in their 
relation to the kingdom of God, and unravel the laws of a 
divinely appointed development which even in them are in 
process of fulfilment; whence we see ^hat phases it still 
has to go through in order to reach the climax at which the 
world has become ripe for judgment. 'From, the religions 
point of view it is a kind of philosophy of history to which 

* This Tiew of the Apoealypse.'Bapported by Ewald, Ltlcke, de Wette, 
Bleek, and Dunterdieok, and the only correct oue, becaase the only one 
that is in keeping with the character of Biblical prophecy, ie by no moane 
to be oonfounded with the old rationnlistio view represented by Eiohhom, 
Berder, and others, which regards the book either as containing only 
Ikntaatic piotorea of events of the time, or poetic dcbcriptions of the 
victory of Christianity over Judai&in and heathenism, and thus comes 
into toQoh with the old ecclesiastical allegorizing, indivldnalizing inter- 
pretation, as al4o with the abstract modem imperial-historical interpret 
tation by which the pictures are explained away ; it cannot, however, be 
denied that the time-historical interpretation has in the course of develop- 
fiaent fallen into many of the errors ol ratkonaUsm. 
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Apooalyptic prophecy gives birth, though not in the form of 
calm reflection bat in imaginative intuition. Comp. Weiss, 
Apokalyptische Studlen (^Stvd, u, Krit, 1869, 1). 

It is not without jastice that the Bevelation of John has been classed 
with the Prophet Daniel and isolated kindred phenomena of Apocryphal 
literature (the Book of Enoch, 4 Ezra, the Sibylliues, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Ascension of Isaiah and others) under the concept of Apoca- 
lyptic Prophecy. But the way in which Lueke for example still sought 
to define its essenoCi remains uncertain in respect to individual features, 
such as the visionary form, the universal historical character and the 
pseudo-epigraphical method, which in some respects do not suit all these 
writings and in other respects have not been proved to be in necessary 
connection with their nature. It is the merit of Auberlen on the one 
hand and of Hilgenfeld {die jUditehe Apokalyptikt Jena, 1857) on the 
other, to have attempted the latter task ; but whereas the former looks 
on it as the most wonderful acme of prophecy given to the Church of 
the future, as a light for the time destitute of a revelation, the latter 
regards it as an imitation of old national prophecy. Thus both try to 
explain the peculiarities to which L&oke had previously drawn attention ; 
the one from an unhistorioal conception of inspiration, the other by a 
complete cancelling of the book*6 prophetic character. 

2. The Revelation of John represents itself to be a series 
of visions which the Prophet saw and in which he professes 
to have heard many voices from heaven. What he had thus 
seen, he wrote down at the command of Christ (i. 11, 29). 
Since the seeing of visions was a form in which the prophetic 
gift fi*eqnentlj manifested itself in Apostolic times, it would 
be purely arbitrary to treat this statement solely as a lite- 
rary fiction ; the way in which the initial vision is intro- 
duced (i. 19 f .) with all details of time and place, in order 
that the right of the Prophet to turn to the Churches might 
be based on it, would in this case no longer be a mere literary 
fiction but an actual pia fraus, in which light it was in fact 
regarded by Eichhoi-n. Hence the visions which awakened 
and confirmed in the author the hopes with which he en- 
courages and animates the Christendom of his time, were 
actually due to Divine agency.^ On the other hand, Heng- 

^ We must not here overlook the fact that divinely wrought yision 
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fltenberg's theorj that tlie yisions were recorded at the 
moment of their reception, is entirely at variance with the 
nature of visions ; i. 9 even seems to indicate that when the 
seer wrote down the visions he was no longer on the island 
of Patmos where he received them. Bat it is altogether 
inconceivable in this case that he should have given a 
minute account of such a number of varied and complex 
visions and of them alone, as Diisterdieck supposes. On the 
contrary he can only have reproduced and expanded in a 
fi*ee literary form what had been imparted to him in such 
visions ; nor does this at all diminish the prophetic value of 
the Apocalypse, for the spirit of prophecy that inspired him 
was by no means limited in its operation to such moments 
of vision.^ Moreover an essential difference may be per* 
ceived in the visions themselves. Some are ex|)res8ly 
assigned to being iv «Tcv/iariy i.e. to ecstatic vision; and 

does not directly impart a knowledge absolutely sapematnral, any more 
than other forms of revelation. Becanse it is and remains a psycho- 
logical phenomenon, even when employed by God as a mediam of His 
inspiration, therefore the image seen in it, and the hope it awakens, can 
only assmne a form conditioned by the individuality of the seer and his 
ideas of time and nationality. It would be quite arbitrary, however, 
only to concede a secondary degree of prescriptive authority to the 
Apocalypse on account of this visionary character ; or to hold exclusively 
to those fundamental ideas that appear elsewhere without metaphor in 
the Apostolic preaching, since the same thing applies to inspiration in 
all its forms. 

* Only in this way can we explain the artificial plan and carrying on^ 
of the whole work, or the palpable literary dependence on Old-Testameut, 
perhaps evf^n Apocryphal types. Only in this way can we explain how 
it is that in the delineation of the visions, we meet with traits that are 
absolutely incompatible with the reality at least of an ecstatic visionary 
state (i. 12, 17; v. 4; vii. 14; x. 4, 9f.). The author of the Apo- 
calypHO is fully conscious of this free reproduction ; for the epistles he 
is told to write by Christ who appears to him in a virion, all conclude 
with the exhortation to hear what the spirit of prophecy says to the 
Churches (ii. 7 etc. ; comp. xiv. 18) ; the description of the vision fre- 
quently passing directly and nvithout intimation into prophetic discourse 
(xi. i-14 ; xiu. 5-10, 12-17 ; xvui. 9-19 ; xx. 7-10 ; xxi. 24-27 ; zxii. 
8-6). 
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all these, viz. the Christophany of i. 12, the Tlieoplianj of 
iv. 2, the apparition of the great whore in xvii. 3 and of the 
heavenly Jerusalem in xxi. 1, as also the a7ffi€ia introduced 
hj tatlfOrj in zii. 1, 3, or the forms of the living creatares 
in chap, ziii., apart from occasional poetic colouring, maj 
very well be regarded in this light. On the other hand 
there are certainljr visions that cannofc at all be presented 
as such because deficient in all objective plasticity, such for 
example as many of those consisting of seals, trumpets and 
vials.^ These can only be regarded more or less as lit<erary 
composition; the images outlined in them being only the 
form in which the Apocalyptist expresses his prophetic con- 
ceptions. To such undoubtedly belong the introductory and 
intermediate scenes which invest the whole with such • ful- 
ness of dramatic life and such wealth of poetic imagery.^ 
The book must therefore be taken as a prophetic work based 
on visions imparted to the prophet, and yet nevertheless, 
as it lies before us, be treated as a free literary production. 

3. The form of the symbol corresponds to the way in which 
the revelations of the Apocalypse are presented in visions. 
That only which from its nature is visible, can be seen ; 
hence the ideas the seer wishes to evoke, must be embodied 
in symbols. The figurative language of the East and the 

lifidke already perQeived that many imagea of the Apocalypse have 
BomethiDg extravagant and monstrous, which he attributed to the 
striving after the things of the next world and the saper-terrestrial, and 
to the consideration of the world as divested of its present form. Others, 
M de Wette, Oensnred the imagery as an offence against a>8thetics, over* 
l<K>king the fact that it aims only at symbolical significance and not at 
03thetic efleot. It is tme, however, that many images plainly reveal the 
motive of their composition ; and by this very means betniy the me- 
ohanism of their structure, which however leads to no dear result. 

* The prophet certainly heard heavouly voices in the visions that he 
saw; but here too the striking reminiscences of the Old Testament 
show how much of this literary matter is subordinate in the visions of the 
Book. In the introduction we have for example the old prophetic Xiyu 
i K6piot (i. 8) ; and at the conclusion words of Chriet (xxii. 12^16, 39), 
even where no intimati'>n is given that they were heard in a vision. 
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BTmboIiam of the Old Testament worsHp supplied tlie 
means to this end. Any phenomenon of nature or of hnman 
life that suggests a particnlarlj vivid image is stamped as a 
Bjmbol of it ; so too it is onstomary in the East to employ 
symbol in describing events that from their snpersensnons 
or future character elude direct intuition. This symbolism, 
having once become necessary for the delineation of visions^ 
passes over into the language of the Apocalyptic Epistles 
as poetic embellishment.^ From a series of significant, sym* 
bolical traits, freely-formed pictures are constructed, the 
meaning of which can only be perceived from a combin- 
ation of all these individual traits. Even such allegorical 
forms may be the plastic expression of a general idea, just 
as the three Apocalyptic riders of chap. vi. represent blood- 
shed, famine and universal death; or they may be ideal 
representatives of that which in reality is only conceived in 
its genesis or is to be condensed out of the endless diversity 
of aspect into unity of presentation. Thus the twenty^ 
four elders around Gk)d*s throne represent the Church as it 
stands before the face of God, completed from eternity, while 
the four living creatures represent collective creation. Bat 
these allegorical forms are usually images of terrestrial or 
super-terrestrial realities which are meant to be thus charao- 



' All thai is brilliant in natture, the glitter of the son or of gold, the 
lustre of preeioTis stones or of pearls beoomes an emblem of the Divine 
glory ; all that is terrible in nature, lightning and thunder, the roar of 
the tempest and the whirlwind, hail and earthquake, emblems of the 
Divine justice. The horns are symbolical of power, the eyes of omni- 
science, the white hair of eternity, the diadem of supremacy, garlands 
and palms of victory, incense of prayer. The symbolism of colours and 
of beasts is especially common ; white is the colour of purity, fiery red 
is blood colour, black the colour of mourning, paleness the colour of 
fear ; lion and lamb, eagle and serpent, dragon and beasts appear as 
emblems of the qualities they represent. So too the symbolic acts of 
sealing and unsealing, the blowing of the trumpet and the casting down 
of the stone, the gathering of the harvest and the pressing of the win% 
are immediately intelligible. 

TOL. U. V 
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terized according to tbeir innermost natnre.' The mode of 
presentation most characteristic of the Apocalypse is typology. 
If we assume that the Ohnrch of the New Testament is onlj 
the continuation and completion of that of the Old Testa* 
ment, for which reason it always appears as the nation of the 
twelve tribes gathered round their king who is enthroned on 
Mount Zion, the history of the former is throughout a typical 
prophecy in relation to the destinies of the latter. Her 
seducer is said to be Jezebel ; her specific enemy, Babylon. 
Hostile hosts continue to press forward from the Euphrates 
and assemble at Megiddo; while the final yictory of the 
Messiah over the enemies of Gbd is completed in a great and 
decisive battle. The deliverance of the primitive Church is 
painted in colours taken from Isitbel's deliverance out of 
Egypt; the final exhortations to Israel to repent are given 
through Moses and Elias whose fate seems to be modelled 
on that of Christ. The plagues which come upon the world, 
and from which believers are preserved, are copied from 
those of Egypt from which Israel was delivered ; and withal 
we have the plague of locusts and that of hostile armies, but 
exaggerated by their demon origin in such a way as to 
transform all that was figurative in the prophetic deline- 

* Many of these allegories are explained by the Apocalyptist himself, 
othera are intended to be and are easily reeoffnised from their signifi- 
cant featarea. The first rider in the 6th chapter, as also that of the 
19th, denotes the viotorions returning Messiah, the lorm of the Son of 
man in chaps, i. and ziv. the exalted Messiah, the dragon of chap. xii. 
Satan, the woman clothed with the sun in chap. xii. tbe Old Testament 
theocracy, the temple and its fore-court in chap. xi. believing and un- 
believing Israel, the bride of tbe Lamb the completed Church. The two 
beasts in cbap. xiii. are the Boman empire and the heathen false pro- 
phets, the whore ia the metropolis of the world. These allegorical forms 
are just as much misinterpreted when regarded as reprebentatious of 
abstract ideas that are dissevered from the ground of reality as when 
they are made to refer to particular historical events ; whereas their 
specific meaning consists in the very fact that they denote the deepeal 
essence of a phenomenon which on this account ia often unfolded in a 
wealth of particulars. 
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aiion, into fearful realitj. The typology of the Apocalypse 
onlminates in the yision of the heavenly Jerusalem, in which 
the abode of the hlessed appears as the holy city of the 
twelve trihes described with all the splendour of symbolism 
as the habitation of the Diyine presence and the site of 
Paradise regained.* The Apocalypse has not indeed a sym- 
bolical, allegorical or typical meaning throughout ; the gor- 
geous colouring, the change of scene or imagery, of heavenly 
forms and yoices, serves in many cases only as fanciful 
adornment. The use of a deyised number only subserves 
the predilection for the concrete and plastic; though the 
choice made has frequently a symbolical or typical 
meaning.* 

* ThiB typical imageiy enables the Apoealyptio write to give oonorete 
f ahiesB of life to those future events which he neither knows nor claims 
to know. He does not profess to foretell what will be, after the 
manner of heathen divination, bat to depict the natare of it. He 
describes the visitations and Divine jadgments familiar in the history 
of Israel, bat always enhanced with new terrors ; and portrays IsraePs 
•xperienoes of grace, bat more glorious in repetition. To apply these 
images, which were only modelled after the typical pattern, to separate 
historical phenomena, has been the great mistake of that allegorical 
interpretation common to the old eoclesiastical and the rationalistio 
views of the Apocalypse. 

* The anthor is fond of giving clearness to abstract ideas of mnl- 
titude and sise, smallness and shortness, the whole and its parts, by 
concrete numbers. A short time is now half an hour, now an boor, and 
again ten days (viil. 1 ; xvii. 12 ; ii. 10) ; a small part is a tenth part; 
a larger part a fourth ; a still larger, a third (zi. 18 ; vi. 8 ; viii. 7 ff.). 
All that is Divine or represented as divinely fulfilled bears the sign of the 
number 7 ; the broken 7 (3^) has since Daniel been the characteristic 
designation of the last time of trouble, which is estimated in years, 
months and days ; and from which, erroneously regarded as chrono- 
logical, the old misconception of the Apocalypse reckoned the last day. 
The cosmic number is 4 ; 10 with its potentiality represents abundance ; 
12 remains the mark of the Church of God on the basis of Apocalyptic 
typology, and with its multiples dominates the description of the 
heavenly JeruFalem. So too the numerical puzzle of liii. 18, pro- 
posed for gaessing the name whose letters taken in their numerical 
valne give the number 666, evidently interests the author by the pecu- 
liarity of this number. Strangely enongb a gematrian art has heen often 
seen in it, snob as would not have been expected from a simple Apostle* 
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4. The Apocaljpse forms an artistic whole. Jast afl 
Grotins formerly sought to reconcile the different views re- 
specting time and place of the Apocalypse's composition by 
the theory that different parts were composed at different 
times, partly in Patmos and partly in Ephesus, so Vogel 
(Comm. VIL de Apoc. Joan,, Erl., 1811-16) attempted to re- 
concile the diverse opinions respecting the anther by dividing 
the separate parts between the Apostle and Presbyter, Nor 
conld Schleiermacher discover any connection between the 
different visions proceeding from different times. But after 
Bleek had expressly withdrawn his view that the second 
part was of later origin than the first (BerL Theol, Zeitschr,^ 
Bd. II.), the unity of the Apocalypse was held as fully 
establisbod down to the most recent time.^ The theory of 
a recapitulation originated by Tichonius and Augustine, 
virtually indeed gives up onity of composition in the 
Apocalypse. According to it the single visions have no 
internal connection, but only repeat in substance the same 
thing in another form. Yitringa has made the most con- 
sistent attempt to carry out this recapitulating parallelism 
{Aruicrisis ilpoc.Jba.,ap.Francof.,1705; Amstel., 1719); while 
Hofmann and Ebrard who divide it into four sections or 
visions occupy essentially the same standpoint ; as does also 
Hengstenberg who divides it into seven groups. Eichhom, 



' In pnrsuanoe of a hint from Weizslicker, Vdlter {Ensteliung der 
Apokaht Freiburg i. B., 1882 ; 2 Aafl. 1885) again attempted to iind a 
threefold elaboration of tbe primitive Apocalypse of the year 65-^6, to 
which the Apostle himself is said to have added an appendix in 68-69, 
made in the time of Trajan, the years 129-80 and 140. Though set- 
ting ont with the correct Tiew, that the prevailing conocptioa of the 
united aathorship of the Apocalypse is untenable, he has carried the 
dissecting rcissois into verses and parts of verses and applied to the 
doctrine and representation of the book rules for discovering the yarioag 
authors, wbich are by no means adapted to its rich imaginative colouring, 
nor yet to its eclectic use of the Old Testament or contemporary figures. 
The uncertain foundation of his positive assertions is however shown bj 
the far-reaching diversities of the two editions. 
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after the example of Pareas (Komm., 1618) and Hartwig 
(Apologie der Apok., Ghcmn., 1781) declared the Apocalypse 
to be a drama which after a prelude (iv. 1-viii. 5) repre- 
sents in three acta the victory over Judaism and Hea- 
thenism, as also the heavenly Jerusalem. But he is obliged 
to confess that the description of a witnessed drama is 
no drama whatever. The change of scenery and figures, 
of speech and song, of symbolical acta and events, which 
gives the book such dramatic power and life, is consistent 
with the representation of the whole in visions.' Since the 
prophet was instructed in the first vision to write down what 
he had seen for the seven Churches, all are virtually agreed 
in regarding chaps, i-iii. as an introduction to the whole. 
With regard to the great majority of the visions, however, 
Liicke adopted the view of a certain fluctuation between 
pi*agmatically advancing and paralleb'zing recapitulation ; 
while de Wette discerned two development-series, the second 
of which was supposed to begin with chap. zii. (according 
to Yolkmar, with chap. x.). But Bleek, Ewald, Diisterdieck 
and Kliefoth (comp. also Binck, Apokalypt. Forschungen^ 
Ziirich, 1853) were the first to formulate with increasing 
artificiality the conception that the visions might be resolved 
into one continuous vision ; and it was only on account of 
the apparent impossibility of carrying out this theory that 



' Because the book is based on actual events, Dtlsterdieck calls it an 
epic, iguoriog tbe free elaboration that lies at the foundation of the 
visions (comp. No. 2) ; while in strange self-contradiction he compares 
it with Dante's Divina Commedia. Liicke was altogether in a false 
position when enquiring into the " literary art ** of the book ; for the 
description of visions, such as was oustomaiy with the old prophets and 
tbe Apocryphal Apocalypses, supposing that the author actually saw 
such yiitions, is not a Uterary art. But to say that the book was an 
Apostolic Epistle because the whole of it was adapted to the readers 
by a written introduction (i. 4~S) and conclusion (xxii. 18-21), was quite 
a mistake, for the very reason that it has a peculiar inscription (L l-8j, 
which such Epistles never Lava. 
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doubt was again thrown on the uxdtj of the Apocalypse 
(comp. Note 1). 

This artificial distribution according to which the yarions parts of the 
Tision only seem to lead np to the end, while new developments are 
again allowed to iutervene, is accounted for by assuming that the object 
was to keep expectation as to the nearness of the end continually on 
the stretch, and to exercise the Chribtian in patient waiting. This view 
moreover seems to have some support in the way in which the seven 
trumpet- visions may be understood as unfolding themselves from the 
last of the seven seals. Yet the section chap. zii.-xiv. which comes 
between these and the seven vial-visions, is by no means a mere ex- 
position of what follows, but goes far beyond it, especially in chap. xiv. 
The insoluble contradiction remains, that the end is again and again 
announced as coming (vi. 17 ; z. 6 £f. ; xi. 18 ; xiv. 7 ; xix. 7) and yet as 
a matter of fact does not come ; that the hea^ enly temple which the seer 
already beholds in viii. 8, is in ix 19, xv. 6 again opened. To say that 
a whole series of scenes is proleptic (as for example the 2nd half of chap, 
vii. ; chap. xi. ; chap. xiv. 14-20 ; xix. 1-10) is only to admit that they 
are just as much out of place in the representation of a development 
profvressive in time, as are the numerous alleged intervening scenes and 
resting points. The change of scenery and ground, the appearing of 
the same persons under different images and of the same images for 
different perbons and things in the same vibion, is somewhat bewildering 
and out of chai'acter. This view gives the impression of a refinement 
of ingenuity of which the simple Apostle would justly be considered in- 
capable, especially as set forth by Binck who includes all in one great 
jubilee perioil, and by Ewald who elaborates a confusing play on num- 
bers ; nor has it an analogy in any Apocalyptic writing. 

The very fact that the calling vision at all events forms 
a part by itself makes it exceedingly probable that single 
visions are distinct from each other in what follows. On 
this point the older view was indisputably right ; for as a 
matter of fact seven visions are most clearly separated by 
distinct superscriptions, by introductory scenes, by change of 
ground and the opening of new scenery. The Older view 
was at fault only in supposing that these visions stood side 
by side without any connection and contained the same 
thing ; whereas each one in skilful gradation stretches the 
expectation in some puint to what follows, which again com- 
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pletes Bome new particular in the development, each leading 
Borelj on nntil the end is actnallj reached, and making this 
itself even clearer and more definite. We do not by any 
means deny that this composition is closely connected with 
the way in which the visions had unveiled the f ntnre to the 
anthor himself with growing clearness and particularity. 
Comp. Weiss, Apocalyp. Stud, (Stud. u. Krit., 1869, 1). 

5. The superscription not only denotes the substance 
of the book, but also tells how the author arrived at it, 
and urgently impresses it on the heart of the readers (i. 
1-3). In the epistolary introduction the benediction is 
expressed in a peculiarly trinitarian form ; it ends with a 
doxology to Christ, to which is attached as it were a motto 
for the whole book (L 4-8). The^r^^ vision is that of the 
calling (L 9-iii. 22). The exalted Christ appears to the 
seer as the heavenly High Priest in the midst of the seven 
Churches and tells him to write a letter to each of them ; in 
which in solemn conformity judgment is pronounced on each 
one, promises or threats being dealt out respectively. These 
Epistles by their imagery point forward in many ways, es- 
pecially in their promises, to the visions that follow, which 
the seer is to write down for all. In the second vision the pro- 
phet is carried away in ecstasy into heaven (iv. 1 f .) directly 
before the throne of Qod around which he hears resound 
the pnuses of the four living creatures and the twenty- 
four elders. On the right hand of God lies the great book of 
the future which no man can unseal, until the slain Lamb 
appears and receives it, whereupon He is greeted with songs 
of praise from every creature in heaven and all creation (iv. 
S-v. 14). He then begins to open the seiils of the book; and 
now follow the established starting-points already given by 
Christ for all prophecy respecting the future : in the first 
seal the promise of a victorious return ; in the three following 
the three prpoursors of this return, war, hunger and pestil- 
^oe, declared by Him to be the beginning of woes ; in the 
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fifth His exhortation to the martyrs to have patience (oomp. 
Lake xviii. 7 f .) ; in the sixth the signs of the heavens pro- 
mised at the second coming, rightly interpreted by the inhabi- 
tants of the earth as forenmners of the great day of wrath 
accompanying the destmction of the world (chap. vi.). The 
scene that follows shows how the elect are sealed as a pro- 
tection from the plagues that were to precede this destrao- 
tion (vii. 1-8), and how the martyrs slain in the battles of 
the last great tribulation triumph in heaven (vii. 9-17). 
It is left to later visions to show what is meant by the 
plagues and tribulation. When the seventh seal is opened, 
aud the whole contents of the book of the future are first to 
be revealed, there is silence in heaven for a short space of 
time (viii. 1). In this vision the final ending still remains 
completely veiled. The third introduces itself by a super- 
scription of its own as the vision of the seven angels of the 
throne with their trumpets (viii. 2), and is ushered in by a 
heavenly scene, which does not take place like the second in 
the heavenly throne-room, but like the whole vision (comp. 
ix. 13) in the heavenly sanctuary before the altar of incense 
(viii. 3-5). The plagues announced in the former vision 
under an entirely different image, from which the elect are 
preserved, at the blast of trumpets now come upon the 
ungodly heathen world as a last but vain exhortation to 
repentance; the two great woes of the plagues of hellish 
locusts and of hosts of demon-riders, of the 5th and 6th 
trumpets, are depicted as the most terrible of Grod*s scourges 
(viii. 6-ix. 21). The prophet is warned by the voices of 
thunder that he hears but is directed to seal up, and by the 
little book that he is to devour but to keep with him, that 
this time also he must be silent respecting the end to be 
ushered in with the 7th trumpet (chap. x.). Then follows the 
reverse side of the second woe, in which is described how, 
after the deliverance of the believers in Israel, uubelieving 
Israel is trodden under foot by the heathen during the last 
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tribulation, bat bow God sends final exbortations to repent 
even to tbem, and bow in tbe great judgment of God tbat 
tben bursts fortb a remnant of Israel at least is saved (xi. 
l~13). Witb tbe sounding of tbe 7tb trumpet tbe last woe 
breaks in ; but we know already from ebap. x. tbat tbis is 
still kept secret, and only bear bow tbe consummation tbat 
accompanies it is celebrated in beaven (xi. 14-18). In tbe 
description of tbe fate of tbe two last propbets tbe beast 
ascends for tbe first time from tbe abyss (xi. 7), and strains 
tbe expectation as to wbat sucb beast signifies. 

6. This is first disclosed in tbe fourth vision wbicb begins 
witb tbe opening of tbe wbole temple of beaven even to tbe 
beavenly boly of bolies, amid voices of tbunder and fearful 
signs of judgment (xi. 19), wben tbe seer first approaobes 
tbe concrete relations of its immediate presence. Hence 
tbe more extended introduction. We see bow tbe Messiab 
is bom of tbe Old Testament tbeocracy, and snatobed away 
to beaven from tbe pursuit of Satan. Tbe victory over 
Satan tbat is solemnized in beaven is tbus won. Tbe primi- 
tive Jewisb-Gbristian Gburcb is secured from bis macbina- 
tions in tbe wilderness for tbe last time of tribulation ; and 
Satan sets out to war against tbe Gentile Christians (cbap. 
zii.). To tbis end be fits out tbe two beasts, tbe blaspbemous 
empire, wbose deadly wound is bealed, and beatben false 
propbecy, wbicb now in tbe last time of tribulation go fortb 
to wage war against tbe Gburcb (cbap. xiii.). Tbe Lamb 
witb His elect marches to meet bim (xiv. 1-5). Bat tbe 
final conflict is not yet described. An angel appears witb 
the eternal Gospel and announces tbe coming of judgment, 
anotber foretells tbe fall of Babylon witb wbicb tbe great 
judgment begins (xiv. 6-8) ; and imagination is again on 
tbe stretcb as to tbe relation in wbicb tbis Babylon stands 
to tbe former beast. But after fearful threats, and pro- 
mises wbicb are intended as an encouragement to stand 
fast in tbo last straggle (xiv. 9*13), tbe final judgment ia 
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only depicted in symbolical imagery (xir. 14r-20). A new 
superscription describes the fifth vision as tbat of the soTen 
vials of wrath (xy. 1). It is introduced by a heavenly scene 
(xv. 2-4) and begins with a renewed opening of the heavenly 
temple (xv. 5). The pouring out of the first five vials 
brings an aggravation of the plagues of the thii-d vision 
which now appear as the ushering in of the last great judg- 
ment of wrath (xv. 6-xvi. 11, comp. xv. 1). With the 6th 
the Euphrates is dried up and the kings of the earth assem- 
bled for battle at Harmagedon (xvi. 12-16); expectation 
being once more strained as to the meaning of this last 
struggle. Finally the 7th ushers in the actual beginning 
of the end with the fall of Babylon (xvi. 17-21). In chap, 
xvii. desolated Babylon is shown to the seer; he learns 
its meaning, its relation to the beast, how it comes to be 
destroyed; and in chap. xviiL hears the lament of the 
inhabitants of the earth over it. In heaven the hal- 
lelujah announces that with its downfall the last great 
judgment of God has begun, and that the consummation has 
come (xix. 1-10). Once more the heavens open for the tixth 
vision, and now the returning Christ comes forth with his 
armies of angels to the final struggle and victory over the 
two beasts and the kings of the earth who are in league with 
them (xix. 11-21). After this the Devil is shut up in the 
bottomless pit ; the earthly termination follows in the mil- 
lennium, and after the last assault of the enemies we have 
the decisive victory over the Devil and the last judgment 
(chap. XX.). But prophecy cannot end with judgment; the 
destruction of the old world (xx. 11) necessarily requires 
the description of a new one in which begins the completion 
of salvation. The geventh vision also begins with a super- 
scription indicating the new world and the heavenly Jeru- 
salem as its subject (xxL 1 f .). Then follows again an in- 
troductory scene (xxi. 3-8) ; and now for the first time the 
seer is caught away in ecstasy to a high mountain, from 
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which lie sees and can describe the descent of the new Jem* 
salem, viz. its realization, prepared from eternity in the 
decrees of God (xzi. 9-xxii. 5). Then follows the hortatory 
and consoling conclusion of this vision, and with it of all ihe 
rest (zxii. 6-17); as also the epistolary epilogue which con- 
tains a special warning against any alteration of the book 
of prophecy by additions or omissions (xzii. 18-21). 

7. The Apocalypse was originally written in Greek. It 
is trae that Harenberg and Bolten have supposed a Hebrew 
original here also; bnt the fact that it was designed for 
Oreek-apeaking Churches of Asia Minor of itself refutes this 
theory. The author in his A and O (i. 8) sets out with 
the Greek alphabetical notation, speaks of precious stones 
(xzi. 19f.)y measures (vi. 6; sir. 20) and colours (vi. 3, 8; 
zi. 17) by their Greek names ; is fond of using compound 
words and adjectives for which there is no Hebrew equiv- 
alent (<rw8ov\of, fucovpavrffuif i^fucapiow, dvtvo9, raXavruuoij 
T€rp4{yo>vos, Tora/io^opi;ro$) and frequently follows the LXX., 
especially in the forms of the names. The adoption of 
Hebrew words like afii^v and cLXXi/Xovia is in keeping with 
the solemn style of the Apocalypse : moreover they are ex- 
plained (ix. 11) or stated to be Hebrew (zvL 6). The Greek of 
the Apocalypse has often been said, in an exaggerated way, 
to contain Hebraisms and solecisms (comp. Winer, J)e Sole-' 
cismut qui in Apoc, inesse discuniuTy Erlang., 1825). That the 
circumlocution involving the name of Jehovah which violates 
every linguistic rule (i. 8 ; iv. 8), and is freely employed as 
an indeclinable proper noun (i. 4), like the predicates of 
Christ and of Satan (i. 5 ; zx. 2), or the masculine use of 
a^iv^os as the name of an axrriqp (viii. 11), is not due to a 
defective knowledge of Greek cases and genders, is ob- 
vious. The superfluity of expressions in repeating the sub- 
stantives instead of proAOuns, of pronouns themselves and of 
prepositions after the compound verb and entire clauses, 
also belong to the solemn style of the Apocalypse; the re* 
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markable interchange of present, preterite and f ntnre is due 
to the circomstance that the description of the visions fre- 
qnentlj passes directly into prophetic disconrse (No. 2). Tho 
whole stjle of the book is Hebraistic in its thoroughly nn- 
periodic character, and in its simple joining of sentences by 
Koij the frequent want of the oopala, the patting of the verb 
first, the avro« after a relative clause or at the resumption 
of participles, the separation of the relative and participial 
clauses, as in the predilection for describing the cases by 
prepositions. Proper Grsdcisms that are wanting are the 
gen. absol., the ace. with infin. and the infinitive with the 
article; attraction occurs but rarely; and the use of the 
singular with the neuter plural is fluctuating. On the other 
hand we have the double negative, the impersonal use of 
the 3rd person plural, and even the finer distinction of past 
tenses. An improper use of later Greek occurs in the care-* 
less employment of tva and its connection with the future 
indicative, the neglect of the finer distinctions in the em- 
ploy' ment of the prepositions and in joining the cases with 
prepositions and verbs. What is most anomalous is the use 
of the participles, of participial or other appositions which 
in the casus rectus are frequently found with a casus obliquuSf 
or stand quite irregularly and pass directly into relative 
clauses, and of the extended use of the constructio ad sensum 
in number and gender. To be sure we must not overlook 
the fa<-t that the text of the Apocalypse is very uncertainly 
ti*ansmitted, and that many of these irregularities have mani- 
fest rhetorical grounds ; but in this we see most clearly that 
the author does not enter into the spirit of tho Greek lan- 
guage, that he employs a language originally foreign to him 
without knowing or respecting the limits of possibility in 
its use. 
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§ 85. The Historical Situatiok of thk Apooaltpsb. 

1. The seven Oharches to whicli the Apocalypse is ad- 
dressed (i. 11) are the Churches of Proconsular Asia, in 
whose capital, Ephesus, Paul had worked so long, and 
where, since it is placed first, the Apostle John seems to 
have his abode. Then follow Smyrna, situated somewhat 
to the north in the territory of what was formerly Ionia; 
Mysian Pergamus still fai*ther to the north ; then in a 
south-easterly line the three Lydian cities Thyatira, Sardis 
and Philadelphia ; and finally Laodicea in Phrygia.^ It is 
generally taken for granted that all these Churches must 
directly or indirectly be regarded as Pauline foundations ; 
but this is by no means certain, for there were also in 
olden times Jewish- Christian Church-foundations in anterior 
Asia (1 Pet. i. 1 ; comp. § 15, 2 ; 18, 1 ; 25, 6) ; and in 
point of fact our book shows (comp. No. 2), that aUhough 
without doubt preponderatingly Gentile- Christian, they were 
by no means exclusively so. The inner relations presupposed 
by the letters addressed to them, show their Christian life 
in a state of decline and thus point to the later part of the 
Apostolic period. Ephesns has relaxed in zealous Christian 
brotherly love (ii. 4); Laodicea has become Inkewarm; in 
over-estimating its Christian position it has given np earnest 
striving (iii. 15 ff.) ; Sardis is for the most part dead, 
lacking vigorous proof of a Christian state (iii. 1 fF.). 

> Choroh-hiBtory has indeed regarded tbem only as types of oonseoa- 
tWe forms of the Church, as Vitringa held, or as being synobronous with 
the last days, as Hofmann held ; while Ebrard seeks to unite both views, 
although one is as arbitrary as the other. The reasou that there are 
seven is certainly not that there were no others in Asia Minor, since the 
Churches at Troas, Hierapolis and Colosse, familiar from the history 
of Paul, are wanting ; nor that these alone stood in relation with the 
Apostle or required special admonition, against which the number seven 
so important in the book militates ; but in the fact that the author 
chose tue number seven, in conformity with its import, as representatiie 
of the whole Church for which his prophecy was designed. 



N. 
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These yery phenomena lead to the inference that some 
time had elapsed since the Apostle Paul had left his 
former field of activity; and that the Churches had been 
"without definite Apostolic guidance ; that John therefore had 
not had his home in them for long. Bat the most suspicious^ 
thing was the appearance of apostles having a tendency to 
libertinism, who not only declared the eating of fiesh offered 
to idols, but also fornication, to be permissible, and even 
appealed to false prophecy and the deeper Gnosis in support 
of their allegation (ii. 20, 24). Ephesus it is true had not 
suffered the Nicolaitanes as the author calls them (ii. 6), 
but Pergamus had tolerated them (ii. 14 f .) ; and in Thyatira 
a false prophetess with her adherents had openly carried on 
her mischievous seduction (ii. 20 ff., 24). Even the deadness 
of Sardis, according to iii. 4, seems to be connected with the 
influence of this tendency so fraught with danger to the 
soul. This is easily explained by misapprehension and 
abuse of the Pauline doctrine of freedom in Qentile-Christian 
circles, such as might readily take place after the Apostle 
had withdrawn from his field of work.' Finally the fact 
itself shows that a revelation, like that of this book, had 
become a necessity, and was uigently impressed on the 

* Whether the name Nioolaitane was framed bj &e Apoealyptist 
himself, or refers in some way to Nicolaas (Aots vi. 5) to whom the 
Church Fathers traced it, we do not know. It was however incorrect 
to seek in the adherents of the doctrine of Balaam (ii. 15) other 
errorists than these. It is striking that criticism, though looking oat 
for traces of gnosticism everywhere in the New Testament, should 
only recently have discovered such in ii. 24 ; for which reason it has 
identified the libertines of our book with the Carpocratians of the second 
century (comp. YOlter). But if for the same reason an attempt has been 
made to put the Epistles of Jnde and 2 Peter, where this phenomenon 
is manifestly combated, into the second century, it remains an undoubted 
fact that in the Gospel of Matthew, so near to our book in time (perhaps 
also in place), the very same libertine dMOfda is attacked (vii. 22 ; xiii. 
41 ; xxiv. 12). On the contrary the prophecy in 2 Tim. iii. 1-5 certainly 
points to a universal corruption of morals, though not to such as oon« 
sisted essentially in libertinisnu 
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Chnrch for the strengtliening of their faith bj animating 
their Christian hope, causing a decline in their expectation 
of the second coming, snch as we have already fonnd pre- 
sapposed in the Hebrew Epistle (§ 31, 3 ; 32, 2). 

2. As to the external condition of the Christians, the 
Churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia, which must have been 
preponderatingly Jewish- Christian, had much to suffer from 
the synagogne. The former, like the Churches to which 
the Hebrew Epistle is addressed (§ 31, 3), had been obliged 
to suffer slanders, loss of property and imprisonment (uL 
9 f.) ; the latter had not only borne the enmity of the 
synagogue with patience, but in spite of its unimportance 
had begun a successful mission therein (iii. 8 f.). Per- 
gamus in particular had suffered persecution from the hands 
of the heathen; and during an outbreak of heathen fanaticism 
against the Christians, Antipas, a prominent member of the 
Church, had been slain (iL 13). It seems as if here, at the 
■oat of supreme judgn;^nt and in face of the renowned 
temple of Esoulapius, whose altar can scarcely be intended 
by the Opovo^ rov o-aroyo, such an offering was first required. 
But what stirred the mind of the author and his readers 
most deeply were the misfortunes that had befallen the 
Christian Church at Borne. The appearance of the city 
of the seven hills (xvii. 6) drunk with the blood of the 
saints and martyrs of Jesus, and the characterization of the 
fearful judgment that had come upon it as a direct punish- 
ment for what it had done to the saints, apostles and 
prophets (xviiL 20), plainly shows the impression which the 
horrors of the later time of Nero, viz. the persecution of the 
Christians after the burning of Bome, and the martyrdom of 
Paul and Peter had made upon the Church. Several years 
however seem to have elapsed since this time, for according 
to yi« 10 we find an expression of impatience that the 
punishment for such sacrilege had not yet supervened ; but 
there is no doubt that the impression they produced domi- 
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nated the entire apocaljptic eoncoption of the Apostle. It 
IB no longer nnbelieving Judaism, though termed a sjnagogne 
of Satan (ii. 9; iii. 9), that is the specific antichristian 
power of the present, from which therefore its Inst and 
highest potentiality and personification is to go forth, as 
Paul had formerly supposed (§ 17, 7) ; but the beast from 
the bottomless pit, which rises out of the sea (xi. 7 ; xiii. 1), 
the Roman Empire, is the chief instrument of Satan. To it 
applies the enigma that it was, and is not, and will be again 
(xvii. 8) ; for since the allegorical form of the beast does 
not denote the Roman Empire in its historical reality but 
applies to its antichristian essence (§ 34, 3), it may be said 
that it was, when the Roman Empire under Nero first 
revealed itself in this antichristian character ; that it is not, 
because the present ruler had so far shown no hostility to 
the Christians; but that in future its whole antichristian 
nature would be personified in the last emperor, and thus 
bring on the judgment (xvii. 11).^ 

3. The apocalyptic conception of the Apostle, combined 
with the historical appearance of the Roman Empire, enables 
US to arrive at a most accurate determination of the time 
when he wrote. In the foreground of his historical view is 
the world-stirriTig fact that the deadly wound of the beast 
was healed (xiii. 3; xiL 14).^ But since the beast received 



1 The euxrent application of this enigma to Nero, who though dead 
will retnm from the bottomless pit as ADtichrist, notwithstanding the 
confidence with which it is usually put forward, rests merely on incorrect 
exegesis ; for the beast is not a Roman Emperor, but the lioiuan Empire 
collectiyely. and is only persouified-in the last of the emperors so far as 
in him antichristian iniquity reached its personal culmination. That 
the heatben Nero- tradition, in tlie form it assumed, gave no occasion 
for this alleged Cliristian transformation has been fully shown by Weiss 
{Stud. u. Krit., 18C9, 1). 

^ The current application of this imagery to Nero's return from the 
kingdom of t)ie dead (conip. No. 2, note 1) is quite untenable from an 
exegetical point of view ; for Nero is not the beast, but one of its heads, 
and the healing of the deadly wound is not future, bat has abready 
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the deadly wound at Nero's death, with which the old 
Imperial Jalian race became extinct ; since no one had full 
and certain possession of the empire during the interregnum, 
but as .it seemed unable to go back to its former state of 
securitj and thus continued to suffer from its deadly wound, 
the deadly wound can only hare been healed by Vespasian's 
elevation to the throne on the 21st December, 69. For 
since Vespasian was supported by his son Titus, a man ex- 
perienced in warfare, while a second son remained at a 
distance, a foundation was laid for the new Imperial Flavian 
dynasty, and the empire once more regained a firm footing. 
This agrees perfectly with the fact that five of the seven 
heads had already fallen (Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius and Nero), one (Vespasian) is, and the other (Titus) 
is not yet come (xvii. 10).' Attached to it is the apo- 
calyptic calculation of the end. For since the beast, in 
which the four beasts of Daniel with their seven heads are 
included has only seven heads, the Koman Empire also 
according to Divine arrangement can only have seven 
rulers ; the additional one, the eighth, is the personification 
of enmity to God and can only attain supremacy by ungodly 
means. As was so often the case in the struggles of the 
interregnum, a revolution breaks out in all the provinces 
at the same time against the seventh emperor ruling in the 



happened. Whereas the last emperor ia whom the antiohristian Datare 
of tiie beast is personiOed, after haviag received the empire of the 
world, at once begins the last conflict with Christ, in which he perishes 
(xvii. 11, 13 f.), a space of 8^ years is given to the beast with the deadly 
woand healed, that he may strive with the Church of Ood doriug this 
laKt time of tribalation (ziii. 5). 

* Since the emperors of the interregnam, which Snetonias alfto inter- 
prets merely as a rehellio trimn priivcipum^ cannot here be reckoned, 
the Apocalypee coald not have been written nnder Galba, as Credner, 
Bwald, Beoss, Hilgeufeld, Gebhard, Wieseler and most others hold, 
that is aboat 68; bat only in the beginning of yespa>ian's reign, as 
Eiohhorn,LUcke, Bleek, Bohmer and Diibterdieck have already peiccivodt 
fbereloie about the beginning of the year 70. 

VOL. IX. a 
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world's metropolis who is destined to remain onlj for a 
short time (xyii. II) ; tbe governors of the provinces mai'ch 
against Rome and destroy the city (xvii, 16), the supremacy 
passing over. to tbe last of the emperors who is of the 
seven, and in Domitian, the third of the Flavians, already 
stands within the seer*8 vision (xvii. 11); and he with his 
supporters begins the last great persecution of the Chris- 
tians, in consequence of which judgment directly falls upon 
him (xvii. 12 ff.). Comp. Weiss, Apokalyptische Siudien 
(Stud. I*. Krit., 1869, 1).» 

4. The time of the Apocalypse is also definitely fixed by 
the fact that according to the prophecy in chap. xi. it 
was manifestly written before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which in xi. 1 is only anticipated.^ It is altogether incon- 
ceivable that a partial preservation of tbe temple should, in 
most glaring contradiction with the transmitted prophecy 

* The application of the nnmerioal puzzle to Nero (xiii. 8), discovered 
almoftt Bimultaneoasly by Fritzsche, Benary, Hitzig and Beass, and 
almost universally accepted, is highly improbable, sioce the book which 
was written in Greek for Greek readers, and computes by the Greek 
alphabet (i. 8) would hardly have made Hebrew forms of names and the 
numerical value of Hebrew letters the basis of its reckoning, which for 
I this reason will never rightly fit in. But it falls to pieces when we 

consider that we have here to do with the number of the beast, which is 
not Nero, but the Boman Empire ; the name sought being certainly not 
simply a proper name, but an indication of the nature characterizing 
such name. Of late Volter has found the name Trajanus Hadrianus in 
it; whereas Irenteus, taking the numerical value of the Greek letters into 
consideration, thought of XaretFot. 

' That chap. xi. does not refer to tbe Christian Church, as allegorical 
interpreters hold, but to the city of Jerusalem as the centre of the 
people of Israel, is irrefutably iliown by xi. 8. But even hihtorical 
exegesis is at fault in finding the destruction of Jerusalem, and again 
only a partial destruction in xi. 13 ; for the judgment of God here pre- 
dicted falls immediately before the 7th trumpot, viz. before the last 
judgment (xi. 14 ff.) and at the end of the great tribulation, during 
which the heathen trample the holy city under foot, while God sends it 
a final exhortation to repent (xi. 2) by the two prophets whose very 
fate shows that the Boman Empire is supreme in tbe holy city (xi. 7)« 
Both however presuppose the conquest of Jerusalem, which must ther^ 
lore have been previously foretold. 
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of Clxrist (Mark xiii. 2) be here foretold, whicli moredver 
would have no connection whatever with the prophecy that 
follows. Bather does the sanctnarj in the midst of the 
holy city, which ia preserved from destruction by being 
measnred, refer to nothing else than believing Israel, nn- 
believing Israel being represented by the forecourt.^ If the 
abandonment of the latter to the heathen be prophetically 
foretold, the conquest of the city by Titus must have been 
directly at hand, and was already absolutely unavoidable. 
This too points to the beginning of the year 70. While 
the deadly wound of the beast was healed with Vespasian's 
elevation to the throne and the last great tribulation ushered 
in by the re-invigorated Roman Empire was to begin for 
Gentile-Christendom; Israel's great tribulation, which is 
likewise its last time for repentance, begins with the con- 
quest of Jerusalem. Such is the position of the Apocalypse 
in time. In characteristic manner it has moulded the 
whole picture of the future drawn by the Apocalyptist. 
Formerly Christendom looked ]Por the coming of the end 
immediately after the catastrophe of Jerusalem (Matt. xxiv. 
29) ; now this is only the beginning of the end whose actual 
coming is first signalized by the destruction of Rome. 
With the primitive Church of Palestine, Paul still hoped 
for the conversion of all Israel; the seer now goes back 
to the old expectation of the prophets, that after all exhorta> 
tions to repentance and Divine judgments, nothing but a 
remnant of Israel would be saved (i^i. 13; oomp. iii. 9). 

' This is expressly described as the plaee of a priestly Cbnrch gathered 
about the altar of inceuse ; and xii. 6, 14 clearly shows tbat the Church 
iu question was preserved (by flight to Pella) in the great time of tribn- 
lalion. That it was already separated from unbeUeving Israel is shown 
by the way in which the sanctuary is to be measured, though not the 
forecourt ; but that the fate of unl^lieying Israel is not vet accomplii>hed 
^is dctar from the U^dKe iivOtw^ as well as from the fact that the treading 
of the holy city under foot is still future. The i^60ii roTt fByeiriw can 
therefore only be applied to the thing competed in the counsels of God. 
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It is manifestly an error when in opi>08ition to this clear testimony 
of the Apocalyse itself, IrenieuB {ado, JJcer,, Y. 80, 3) says tliat the 
Apocalypse was seen towards the end of Domitian*s reign. But even 
ecclesiastical antiquity did not hold td this view, as we see from the 
various times attributed to tbe alleged exile of Patmos ({ 83, 5, esp. 
note 8). Epiphanius* view that John prophesied at the time of ther 
Emperor Claudius was adopted by Grotius aud Hammond ; and an old 
Syriao translation of the Apocalypse puts it in tlie reign of Nero {ap, 
Lud, de Dicu). Nevertheless the view of Irensus holds good as the 
traditional one,> though in reahty it is no tradition, but like all later 
views an ezegetical combination which probably rests on a correct 
remembrance of the original sen^ of the Apocalypse. For it does 
actually apply to Domitian, inasmuch as it looks for Antichrist in him 
(No. 8) ; but Irenffius in accordance with his view of prophecy could 
only interpret it as having been written in his reign, unless John were 
made a false prophet. 

5. It follows therefore that in the beginning of tbe year 
70 John had not yet been settled in Asia Minor for any 
length of time. It was not to escape from persecution 
that be bad gone to Patmos as Hilgenfeld maintains, but in 
order to receive a promised revelation (i. 9) ; and what be 
there saw be earnestly impressed on the Churches with whose 
needs be bad but just become acquainted, by means of ex- 
hortation and Warning, threat and promise. The very fact 
that after Paul's death one of the primitive apostles bad 
made bis field of labour that was preponderatingly Jewish- 
Christian, tbe scene of his own activity, manifestly excludes 
tbe view that tbe primitive apostles were and continued 
hostile to Paul and bis Gentile mission. The Tiibingen school 

* It is defended as such by Hug and Ebrard, Hofmann and Hengsten- 
berg, Lange, KUefuth and others, and even by Schleiermacber ; whereas 
it is given up by traditionalists themselves, like Guericke and Thiersch, 
who put it nnder Galba (No. 8, note 2). The worthlessnesd of the 
grounds on which Hengstenberg defends it, is sufficiently shown by his 
asseition that imprisonment-^ (xiii. 10) first took place nnder Domitian 
(oomp. on the other hand Heb. z. 84; ziii. 3), as also that the self- 
deification of CsBsarism points to his time ; whereas C»sar and Claudius 
were already received among the gods, while altars were erected to 
Augustus and Caligula; the assumption of the title of Augustus {ff€^<i9Tb%) 
being evidently regarded by the author as blasphemy (ziiL 1). 
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it is true Bolds that John could only have entered into the 
Pauline sphere of work with the object of reforming his free 
Churches in a Judaistic sense ; but the whole doctrinal view 
of the Apocalypse is at variance with such an idea. The 
present Church of God is taken from all nations (v. 9 ; vii. 
9 ; xiv. 3). After the type of that of the Old Testament it 
is still made to consist of the twelve tribes of the children 
of Israel whose heavenly king is throned in Zion (vii. 3-8 ; 
xiv. 1 if.) ; but the empirical Jerusalem has become a Sodom 
and Egypt by the mui-der of the Messiah (xi. 8) ; the Chris- 
tian-persecuting synagogae has become a synagogue of Satan 
(ii. 9; iii. 9).^ That the Apostle desires to incorporate those 
gained from among the heathen with the Jewish-Christian 
Church by making them subject to the law is directly ex- 
cluded by ii. 2'i (comp. Acts xv. 28).^ It is arbitrary to 
assume that the works, which with piety are a mark of the 
true servant of God, are those legal works attacked by 
Paul; for the commandments of God which are required 
to be kept (xii. 17 ; xiv. 12) are identical with the word and 
work of Christ (iii. 8, 10; ii. 2G), as also with the words 



1 The idea that empirical Jenisalem still fonns the centre of the Chris- 
tian Church even in the millennium, entirely mistakes the ty])ioal 
character of such traits as xiv. 20 ; xvi. 12, 16 ; zz. 9 (comp. § 84, 3). 
That the 144,000 were Christians who had formerly been Jews is impos- 
sible, for the reason that at that time there were no longer 12 tribes from 
each of which 12,000 could have been chosen, so that these can only 
have a figurative meaning. Moreover the Messiah who goes foi-th with 
them to battle (xiv. 1-5) fights with the beast, through whom, according 
to xii. 17, the dragon is to attack Christians from among the heathen 
(comp. xiii. 7). The primitive Church has already been separated from 
Israel an& has escaped to lier place of concealment (xi. 1 ; xii. 6, 14). 

' It is certain, moreover, that the Apostle, departing in this respect 
from the freer Pauline view, holds the eating of flesh offered to iduls as 
a defilement with heathen practices on a par with fornication (ii. 14, 20, 
comp. § 14, 4) ; but it by no means appeara that it was his wish to intro- 
duce this view first into Asia Minor. It seems much more likely that it 
was directed against the custom prevailing there, to which the principles 
laid down in 1 Cor. yiii* 10 might easily have led. 
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of tills book (i. 3 ; xxii. 7, 9). Hence they can only be tbe 
oommandments of God made known by Christ, in wbich He 
fulfilled and taaght the way of fulfilling the law (Matt. ▼. 
17), bnt which according to the epistles (chaps, ii., iii.) 
always presuppose ftcravoia, and therefore do not enjoin the 
exierual works of the law.' The view that the Apocalyptic 
writer combated Paul and his adherents under the name of 
Nicolaitanes is excluded by the simple fact that Paulinism 
in Asia Minor was not a party but the prevailing tendency ; 
and that Paul condemned fornication no less strongly than 
he. And to suppose that by the apostles who are not what 
they profess to be (ii. 2) he meant Paul, and that in xzi. 14 
he intended to exclude him from the apostolate, is to mistake 
the meaning of this figure (§ 33, 3, note 1), which in accord- 
ance with the entire typical character of the delineation 
made it impossible to represent any but the Apostles chosen 
for the twelve tribes as foundation-stones of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The Apocalypse is just as far from advocating a 
carnal chiliasm as it is from Judaistic anti-Paulinism. The 
expectation of an earthly consummation (in the thousand 
years* reign) was a natural consequence of the view that the 
Roman Empire was the real anti-Christian power, after the fall 
of which nothing more stood in the way of Christ's earthly 
victory; but the highest promise given is only that the 
priestly calling of Israel should now pass over to the 
Church of Christ (xx. 6) to effect the salvation of all the 
nations of the world. It is only by mistaking the figurative 
character of the description of the heavenly Jerusalem that 
it can be regarded as a revelling in sensuous expectations. 
It cannot be stated more clearly than is here done that the 
final heavenly consummation consists in nothing but an 
eternal life of perfect communion with God, in which the 

* Just as little does xiv. 4 f . refer to the requirement of abstinenoe 
from Bezoal interoonrse, since the juxtaposition of truth Bhows that vm 
have here only to do with purity from tins of the flesh. 
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blessed enjoying a state of completed holiness see Ood. Nor 
does anything that is said of the final destiny of the enemies 
of God go beyond the type of that which the whole New 
Testament teaches of the judgment of an angry God, con- 
demning those who have fallen into corrnption to exclusion 
from salvation and therefore to eternal torment. 

6. A book like the Apocalypse cannot possibly, in accord- 
ance with its sabstance and aim, be meant to develop the 
anther's entire Christian yiew of doctrine in all aspects. 
So mnch however is certain, that whereas the worship 
of angels is strictly forbidden (ziz. 10 ; xx. 9), the exalted 
Christ invariably appears in fulness and equality of glory 
with God, being extolled and worshipped as God. He also 
appears as the Ancient of Days (Dan. vii. 9), as having existed 
from eternity (i. 14; comp. i. 17; ii. 8; xxii. 13), as ^ dpxr/ 
T^s icriu-coK (iii. 14), and therefore of Divine substance from 
the beginning. As in the Hebrew Epistle, He is the 
heavenly High Priest (i. 13) ; and He stands in the centre 
of the Apocalyptic conception as the slain Lamb (comp. 
Isa. liii. 7) who by His blood has cleansed His people from 
the stains of guilt (vii. 14; xxii. 14) and redeemed them 
from the power of Satan (i. 5 ; v. 9; xiv. 3). That faith 
in Jesus, proved by the confession of His name (xiv. 12; 
comp. iii. 8), is to be kept in patience and fidelity, especially 
in the struggle with temptation to apostasy, lies in the 
whole situation and design of the book. And since the love 
of Christ is the foundation of all salvation and of the life 
of gi*ace (i. 5; iii. 9), His efficacy alone supplying the defi- 
ciencies of the latter (iii. 18 f.), such life already appears as 
a constant communion with Him (iii. 20). Just as it is the 
grace of God from which all salvation is derived, and whose 
constant presence is invoked for the readers (i. 4 ; xxii. 21) ; 
so the accomplishment of salvation appears* as a free gift 
of God (xxi. 6 ; xxii. 17), who already before the creation of 
the world has written the names of those who are called and 
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obosen (xvii. 14) in the book of life (xiii. 8 ; zrii. 8 ; zxi. 7). 
Hence this memorial of primitive apostolic Jewish Chris- 
tianity, recognised as snoh bj the Tubingen scbooly is a 
striking proof of the fact that this type of Christianity was 
capable of a no less rich and deep development of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of salvation than Paulinism, though coloured 
in many peculiar ways.^ 

> That the author was aoqnainted with the Pauline Epistles is only 
made probable by assumiDg that the introductory and condnding bene- 
diotioD (i. 4 ; zvil. 21) are copied from ihem, whereas it is by no means 
certain that this Christian epistolaiy form is a Pauline creation (§ 16, 4, 
note 1). Nothing that Holtzmann has recently enamerafced contains any 
proof whatever, for the only thing of real importance adduced, viz. the 
predicates of Christ, Apoo. i. 5 ; iii. 14 (comp. Col. i. 15, 18), is hardly 
exclusive Pauline proper^, as the Epistle to the Hebrews shows. 
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THIRD DIVISION. 
THE CATHOLIO EPISTLES. 



§ 86. The Brethren of Jesus. 

1. Iv the Gospel of Mark, in company with Jesns' mother 
we hear of His brethren, who are evidently regarded as sons 
of Marj and Joseph (iii. 31) ; while in Nazareth Jesus ia 
spoken of as the brother of fonr men who were well known 
there, called James, Joses, Jada and Simon (yi. 3). Even 
the Gospels which tell of the sapemataral generation of 
Jesna assume as a matter of course that Joseph's marriage 
with Mary was a real marriage (Matt. i. 25 ; Luke ii. 7) ; and 
therefore they certainly looked on the brethren in question 
as true sons of Mary.^ Though the scene narrated in Mark 
iii. 31-35 (comp. y. 21) does not by any means indicate an 
estrangement from Jesus on the part of His relatives or any 
hostility towards Him, since no definite persons are in the 
oldest account (Luke yiii. 19-21) placed in opposition to 
them as His true (spiritual) relatives, yet it certainly shows 
that they had not joined the cii*cle of Jesas' inquiring fol- 
lowers, much less that they belonged to the ^ 'jostles (Matt. 

1 The fact that ooDJngal intereonrse between Joseph and Mary, natu- 
rally implied in the taking home of his wife, is in Matt. i. 25 expressly 
exdaded until the birth of Jesas, is meant to show that Joseph took Mary 
home not in order to begin married life with her, but in order to fulfil the 
oommand of God, who desired that the Son of Mary should be bom of 
the raoe of David, that He might inlierit its promises. It is hereby un- 
doubtedly implied that after the birth of the Son the carnal intercourse 
prohibited up to this time did actually take place. The fact that Luke 
ealls Jesus the firstborn Son of Mary (ii. 7) at a time when it must have 
been already known whether she had afterwards given birth to others or 
not» clearly presupposes that such was the case. 
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xii. 46-50), from whom they are still distinguished in Matt, 
xxviii. 7, 10.* But after the resnrrection of Jesns, who had 
appeared specially to James (1 Cor. xv. 7), they must have 
become believers, for the Eleven appear from the first in close 
connection with the mother of Jesus and His brethren (Acts 
i. 14) ; Paul enumerates them along with the Apostles as 
having power to take a wife with them on their missionary 
journeys (1 Cor. ix. 5). James, who is named first in Mark, 
and was therefore probably the eldest of the brethren, ap- 
pears as their natural head when Peter was prevented by 
his imprisonment from superintending the primitive Church 
at Jerusalem. Peter sends word of his release to him and 
to the brethren (Acts xii. 17) ; and it is his word that is 
decisive at the so-called Apostolic Council (Acts xv. 1^21) ; 
Paul puts him in the first rank with Cephas and John as 
a pillar of the Church (Gal. ii. 9), in which, moreover, he 
appears as the highest authority (rivcs ^iro *Iaicu>)8ov, ii. 12). 
When Paul comes to Jerusalem for the last time, ho goes to 
James, with whom the elders of the Church assemble (Acts 
xxi. 18).^ Of this James, Josephus relates that he was con- 
demned by the high priest Ananus to be stoned, who took 



' In John*8 Gbspel also the brethren are distingnished from the believ- 
ing followers of Jesas with whom He appears in Gana (U. 12), and are 
afterwards characterized as nnbelieTing in express opposition to the 
Twelve (tI. 67 ff.), because they made their faith iu His Messiahship 
dependent on the carrying out of His Messianic calling in the sense of 
popular expectation ; in behalf of which they tried to compel EUm to come 
forward openly at the Feast of Tabernacles (vii. S-^). Even at the cross 
JesQS regards them as standing so far aloof from Him and His cause that 
He confides His mother not to them but to His favourite disciple for pro- 
tection and support (xix. 26 f.). 

* Even in Qal. i. 19 Paul si}eaks of him beside Cephas in a way that in 
a certain sense puts him on a par with the Apostles ; and in 1 Cor. xv. 7 
he is directly included among the drda-roXoi -n-Arres, Whether this was 
justified in his eyes by the fact that a special appearance of the Bisen 
One, such as that on which he himself based his apostleship, had been 
vouchsafed to James (1 Cur. ix. 1), or solely by his important positioa in 
Jerosalem, must remain oneertain. 
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ftdyoniage for tbift purpose of tlie interregniun after Festtis's 
death, before the new govemor Albinns bad arrived in Judea 
(a.d. 62). The indignation said to bave arisen on this ac- 
count and wbicb afterwards led to tbe deposition of Ananns, 
shows that this James was held in high rep ate even among 
his unbelieving countrymen (Antiq,, XX. 9, 1).* 

2. A consciousness that these brethren of Jesus, in particu- 
lar James, were distinct from the Apostles, was long retained in 
the Church. Hegesippus speaks of James, tbe Lord's brother 
who is said to have borne the surname of the Jtut through- 
out the whole nation, along with the Apostles, and mentions 
grandsons of Judas, who was a full brother of the Lord.^ In 

* This passage of Josephns was already suspeoted by Ciedner, and 
recently by Sohtlrer and Sieffert (in Herzog's R,-Eney., VI., 1880) to be 
an interpolation, but has been jastly defended, formerly by Neudecker 
and now by Yolkmar {Jestu Nazarentu, Ztir., 1882). Even if the pas- 
snge respecting Christ (XVIIL 8, 8) be entirely spurious, it is qaite 
possible that he may have called this James after his famons brother {rbp 
d3eX^r *lifff0v roG X^yo/iiwov XpiffroO). If the Pseudo-Clemeutine litera- 
ture makes Peter die before James, we mnst remember that it is full of 
fictions in the interest of a tendency ; and in this case it is only a question 
of the difference of a few years, which doubtless escaped notice. Bat 
under all eircnmstances so mnch has to be subtracted as legendary colour- 
ing from Hegesippos's aoconnt of James and his martyrdom (ap. Euseb., 
H. £., 2, 23) that his statement as to its time (shortly before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem) and manner, which Clem, of Alex. (ap. Euseb., H. E, 
3, 1 : 6 <rard roO rrtpvylw p\ifi^9 kuX inrh nrwpiiai ^6\<fi TrkijynU eft Odvarw), 
•imply follows, cannot be put forward as historical evidence against 
Josephns. 

^ He says, ap. Enseb., H. J?., 8, 82, dtoS^erai bk r^v iKKXriaCaF fterit tC» 
drotfT^Xwr ^ adfX^df rod Kvplov ^Idxta^os 6 dpo/iaaOelt inrb viMTW BiKoiotf 
which he accounts for in what follows by his genuine Jewish piety and 
constant intercession for the people. In Easeb., H, £., 8, 20 he toils of 
Domitian*s search for grandsons of Judas, rod icarA eiipKa \eyofi4pov aOroO 
(soil. Kvpiov) ddtX^foO. That this \€yofiipov is not contrasted with tbe 
matter-of-fact character of the actual brotherly relation is shown by the 
<rard ffdpKa; it is only because the unique dignity and Divine glory of the 
exalted Lord {rod Kvplou) seemed to preclude the idea of brotherly relation 
with him, that the \€yofx4w€lv is added and justified by xarik adpKat and 
therefore at the same time by a common descent from Maiy. The 
*laMu>pifi ri \9x9irri dUeX^f roO Kvplov in Clem., HomiLt iL 35, may be 
understood iu the same way. 
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the Jewish- Ckristiaii Psendo- Clementines James even ap« 
pears as higher in authority than the Apostles, as hfUrKoirot 
iina-Koiriov (Becogn.^ 1, 17. 43-59. 67. 73). Tertullian speaks 
of the marriage of Mary as consummated after the birth of 
Jesus (De Monog., 8), and mentions the brethren of Jesus, 
whom he certainlj regards as full brethren (De Came Ghr.^ 
adv, Marc.y 19). Since he calls the author of the Epistle of 
Jude an Apostle (Be Gultu Fem.j 1, 3), he did not regard him 
as the brother of Jesus. Clement of Alexandria sajrs in 
Euseb , H, E.^ 2, 1, that the three Apostles to whom the Lord 
Himself gave the preference, viz. Peter, James, and John, 
did not strive for the honour of becoming bishops of Jeru- 
salem after His ascension, but that the post was conferred 
on James the Just, for which reason, following the precedent 
of OaL ii. 9, he puts this James before John and Peter as one 
of those who had received the Gnosis from the Lord and had 
transmitted it to the other Apostles (comp. Strom,^ 1, 1, 6, 8) ; 
so that he already counts James, like Paul (No. 1, note 8), an 
apostle in the wider sense.' In the Apostolic Constitutions 
'Iaic(i>^os r€ 6 rov icvpCov dScX^os Kol *l€po(roXvfMiiv ImViccnrog koX 
HavXxK 6 T<av iOvCtv 8iSacrica\os are enumerated with the 
Twelve as 61 Krfpv(€arr€9 ryv KaOoXticrfv iiZatrKoXua^ (6, 14; 
oomp. 6, 12). In 7, 46 James calls himself a brother of 
the Lord after the flesh, and seems in 2, 55 to be reckoned 
among the 70 disciples. Eusebius directly enumerates 14 
Apostles, putting Paul and James among the Twelve {Ad 
Jes.<, 17,5 ff.) ; he even incidentally cites James t« 13 as the 
word of the Scpos Air6aro\o% and represents him as having 

* This has the less sigDificanee in Clement because he elsewhere makes 
use of dvSoToKos in its wider sense, even giving the name to men like 
Clement of Borne and Barnabas (oomp. § 9, 6). From the fact that be 
expressly specifies only two Jameses, the son of Zebedee and James the 
Jast, it has frequently been inferred that he identified the brother of the 
Lord with James the son of AJphseos ; but the simple explanation of this 
is that only of them ooold he speak definitely. The James named before 
the heads of the Twelve is certainly not regarded as one of Uw Twelve. 
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received his Jerusalem bishopric from the Lord and the 
Apostles (£r. E.f 7, 19), from whom he therefore clearlj dis- 
tinguishes him. He also mentions several other brethren of 
Jesns (IT. J^., 1, 12 : cts 8c koL oilros tcSk if>€pofi€v<ov rod o-on-^po? 
aScX^v ^v, where the words [ladTjTwv aXka iktv koI iS^XffxSv are 
spnrioos) ; and in 2, 1 tells how the designation of James as 
aScA^os Tov KvpLov is to be reconciled with the snpematural 
conception of Jesus (comp. also Dem. Evang., 3, 5). 

3. Origen already mentions (ad Matt xiii. 15), a tradition 
of the Grospel of Peter or the pifiXo^ laicco/^ov (comp. Pro- 
tovang. Jac. 9), according to which the brothers of Jesus 
named in the New Testament were sons of Joseph bj a 
former marriage. He justlj remarks that this was intended 
as a defence of Marj's virginity, and a safeguard against 
the idea that she had indulged in carnal intercourse after 
her miraculous conception ; from which it follows however 
that this apocryphal statement does not rest at all on a 
varying tradition but is a distortion of fact in the interest 
of a tendency. Nevertheless Origen accepts it in interpret* 
ing John ii. 12 ; and because Jesus is thus removed from all 
actual relationship with them, he says (contr, Cels.f L 47) 
that James is in Gal. i. 19 called the brother of Jesus, ov 
TocovTOV 8ta TO irpo9 at/iaTo? crvyyc^cs ^ t^ ;(oii^v aunoK 
divaxrrpo^yfv oo'ov Sia to ^609 Ka\ rov XoyoK, which would not, 
however, prevent him from classing these stepbrothers of 
Jesus along with his teacher Clement, as Apostles in the 
wider sense of the term (comp. § 10, 7, note 2).^ On the 
other hand Jerome rejected this view of Origen's expressly 
on account of its Apocryphal source (ad Matt, xii., comp. Be 



1 Origen gave a great impulse to the spread of this Tiew in the East ; 
we find it in Gregory of Nyssa, Cyril of Alex., Epiphanias, (Ecumenias, 
EntbyminS) and even in the West in Hilary and Ambrose. Theophylact 
so far modified ii as to hold that Joseph, in accordance with the law of 
Levirate marriage, had these sons to his dectased brother by his sor- 
viTing wife. 
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Vir. IZZ., 2) ; bnt since lie was actuated by tbe same motives 
that had given rise to it, he identified James the brother of 
the Lord with James the Apostle, the son of AlphsBOS, hold- 
ing that Mopta 17 rov KXonra mentioned in John ziz. 25 is 
designated as the wife of this Alphssus and the sister of 
Jesns* mother, so that her son James (Mark zv. 40) was a 
consin of Jesus, and was only called his brother in a figura- 
tive sense. Jerome has explained his view Adv. Helvid.^ 13, 
but clearly betrays a consciousness that the statement in 
John vii. 5 is at variance with it ; while in his Ep, 120 ad 
Medib. he only says that many consider Mary the mother 
of James and Mopia 17 rov Kktmra as identical. He seems 
therefore not to have been- quite certain on the point him- 
self.* 

That the identity of James the Lord's brother with the Apostle James, 
the son of Alpheus, was in any way made out before Jerome must 
be distinotly disputed. In a passage of the Hebrew Gospel, given in 
Jerome, De Vir. IIL<, 2, Jesus appears to EUs brother James the Just, and 
it is here taken for granted that this James was present at the last supper. 
But it only follows from this that the narrator supposes the brethren of 
Jesns to have been present with him at the last supper, or that we have 
here a confusion of persons; for Jerome himse'f had to contend against 
those who confounded him with the son of Zebedee. From Heg<'si[>pua 
we learn that according to an old and unvarnished tradition Joseph had 
a brother of the name of Cleophas (a statement accepted by Tfaeophylact, 
oomp. note 1), whose son Simeon (Hebrew form of Simon, comp. 2 Pet. 
i. 1) came to be head of the Church at Jerusalem after the death of 
James. But when he accounts for the choice of this Simeon, whose 

* Augustine hesitates between the two views that appeared in ancient 
times, and is content for his own part to pronounce James a relation of 
the mother of Jesus, without defining such relation more closely (comp. 
on Gal. i. 19 ; on Psalm ezzv. ; on Matt*, zii. 55) ; whereas Isidore of 
Spain declares him to have been the son of the sister of Jesus* mother. 
So too in the East, Chrysostom (on Gal. i. 19) calls him the son of Cleo- 
phas, a desiguation which, judging from his appeal to the Evangelists, 
can (in John xiz. 25) only be understood of the husband of Mary, without 
identifying the Lord's brethren with the Apostles ; whereas Theodoret 
on this passage expressly designates the son of Cleophas as Jesus* cousin 
and the son of His mother's sister. 
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father he calls an nncle of the Lord (ap.Enseb., H. E,, 8, 82), on the ground 
that all Tpwri$t9To Bm-a Aviyjfiw roS xvplov Se&repop (ap. Eoseb., H. /?., 4, 
22), and even if Be&rtpw be not supplemented by iwlffKoroir^ this neither 
proves that he was a second oousin of Jesus in addition to James the 
son of AlphfBos, as Neander and de Wette assome, since from the con* 
nection there can be no reference to the latter, nor does it prove that 
James, whom he elsewhere calls the brother of Jesos (No. 2), was Jesns' 
eousin, for in this ease he woald more naturally have spoken of Simeon 
as the brother of this James, and only as the second relative of Jesus 
who received the bishopric of Jerusalem. On this assumption the re- 
lationship came through Gleophas, the brother of Joseph (comp. Euseb., 
J7. £., 8, 11), and did not consist in the fact that Gleophas was husband 
to the aister of Jesus' mother. On Clement of Alex., comp. No. 2, note 2. 

4f. Origen's view has found very few advocates in recent 
times. Thus Thiersch, following the precedent of Dr. 
Paulus, Michaelis and others, held that the brethren of 
Jesus were stepbrothers by a previous marriage of Joseph's. 
On the other hand Jerome's view has become the true tra- 
ditional one in the Protestant Church, virtually retaining 
its supremacy even during the period of rationalism.^ The 
true reason for this view, to which it owes its spread and 
obstinate defence, was the reluctance to admit that Mary 
shonld after the miraculous birth of Jesus have given birth 
to others in the natural way ; and this made it necessary to 
assume that the so-called brethren of Jesus could not be his 
fall brethren bnt only his cousins. Nor was it difficult to 
extend the combination supplied by Jerome. Once admit- 
ting that Mapia 17 rov KXonra in John xix. 25 was the mother 
of James the son of Alph»us, it follows from Mark xv. 40 
that the son of this Mary had another brother called Joses. 
And if the loufias *Iaic(tfj9oti named among the Apostles in 
Luke vi. 16 and Acts i. 13 were a brother of James the son 

^ The view that the so-called brothers of Jesus were properly speaking 
Bis eonsins, is represented by Calovius and Buddeus, Larduer and 
Pearson; we find it in Semler, Oabler, Pott, 8chneckenburger, and 
Theile, as also in Honlein, Hug, Bertholdt, Guericke, Lange, and Heng- 
stenberg ; while it has recently been defended again by Eeil in his A'om- 
mtnJUar su MaUMus (1877). 
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of AlpbaBUs (comp also Jude 1) and Simeon (Simon) the 
second bishop of Jerusalem were likewise a son of Gleophas 
(No. 3), we have here the same foar names by which tbe 
Nazarenes designate the brothers of Jesus (Mark yi. 3) ; and 
the proof that these so-called brethren were in reality his 
cousins seems complete. Nevertheless the combinations by 
means of which four cousins of Jesus are made to bear the 
same names with the four brothers mentioned in Mark yi. 3 
have no certain foundation whatever. That the Judas of 
James in Luke's Gospel should be intended for a brother of 
James, when the genitive *AX^iov is just before employed of 
his father, is in itself inconceivable and certainly not the 
meaning of Luke, who, departing from the original order of 
the apostolic list (Mark iii. 18), puts Simon between the 
two.^ Even the view that MapCa ^ rov KXonra had two sons 
of the name of James and Joses, rests only on the assump- 
tion, which though very probable has no historical confirma- 
tion, that the Mary mentioned in Mark zv. 40 (Matt, xxvii. 
56) is the same spoken of in John six. 25. But the view 
that these sons were cousins of Jesus involves the most 
improbable theory that the wife of Gleophas is in John 
described as the sister of the mother of Jesus, and had 
therefore a sister of the same name with herself (comp, 
§ 33, 1) ; unless with Hofmann and Keil we arbitrarily 
take dScX^i; here as the sister-in-law, in order to be able to 
identify the Gleophas here named with the brother of Joseph 
in Hegesippus. In reality therefore we know only of one 



* In this case it wonld also be necessary to hold this Simon to be the 
BimoQ named in Mark iii. 6, and so to make three of these confiins 
Apostles; yet it has not been successfully proved that a Simon was 
brother to the consins of Jesas, from a combination of John xix 25 
with Mark zt. 40. To the Cleophas* son of Hegesippns this combination, 
which attaches itself to the sons of ^apia ^ rov KXwra, dare not appeal; 
because the former Cleophas was a brother of Joseph, the latter only the 
husband of his sister- in-law ; the former son of Gleophas was a ooosin 
of Jesos by his father^ these were sons of Gleophas by their mother. 
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ooosin of Jesus, the Simeon of Hegesippns, to wliom Jerome'9 
combination has no reference whatever (comp. note 2) ; while 
he has not succeeded in proving the existence of other 
cousins. But even if the existence of any cousins of Jesus 
having the same names as the brothers mentioned in Mark 
tL 3 could be proved, it is quite incomprehensible how these 
cousibs could come to be called the brethren of Jesus, since 
we see from Hegesippns how early oiEence was taken at the 
latter designation (No. 2, note 1).' 

It was Clemen who, following in the steps of Biohard Simon and 
Herder, did more tban any other to shake the current view (Winer's 
ZeiUchiij'tf. wUs, Th., 1829, 8). He was followed hj Credner, Majer- 
hoff, Nrander, Bleek and others. De Wette gave up the traditional 
view which he had advocated in his Introduction of 1826, as also did 
Kern (oomp. Tiibinger Zeitschr., 1826, 2, and on the other hand his JakO' 
busbrief, 1838). Compare also Ph. Scbaff, d<u VerMltnisi des Jae. de$ 
Bruden des Ilerm su Jae. Alp,, Berl., 1842; Laurent, NTliche StudUn^ 
1865 ; of late Holtzmann, Jahrb. /. w. Th., 1880, 1 ; Bieffert in Herzog's 
i2.*£fie., YI. 1880, and even L. Schnlze. ' 

5. The view that the brethren of Jesus mentioned in the 
New Testament were properly speaking his cousins, which 
is based on a dogmatic assumption, is quite independent of 
the question whether there were cousins of Jesus among the 
Apostles; though even in Jerome we find this assumption 
bound up with the view that the son of Mapia ^ rov KAcD^ra, 
the sister of Jesus' mother (John xix. 25), who according to 
Mark xv. 40 was called James, was identical with James the 
Apostle, the son of Alpha}us.^ This combination only com- 

* Lange had on this account to resort to the hypothesis that Joseph 
adopted the sons of his brother (which tlicse cousins were not, at least 
according Uy Jerome) after his death ; Eeil holdiug that after Joseph's 
death tLe mother of Jesus went to Hve with her brother-in-law Cleophas, 
which would mauifestly explain the fact of her son being called the 6on 
of Cleophas, but not why his sons were called brothers of her son. 

^ Moreover according to the true interpretation of John xiz. 25 (§ 33, 
1) there were oousina of Jesus among the Apostles, viz. the sons of 
Zebedee, who however have no connection with the brethren of Jeirus 
mentioned in the New Testament. Besides, the whoUy untenable view 

YOL. II. H 
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mended itself because^ hj making Jadas of James his brother 
(comp. note 1), the two Canonical Epistles would both come 
into the category of Apostolic writings. Jerome's view 
itself rests on the very uncertain assumption that KXwras 
and *A\^atos were- only difTerent forms of the same name, 
which has of late been warmly disputed (comp. Wetzel, 
Stud, u, KriL, 1883, 3) ; and has beeii abandoned even by 
Keil (^Komm su Fetr, u, Jud.^ 1883) ; or else on the equally 
arbitrary assumption of Hofmann and Keil, that the Gleo- 
phas of Hegesippus had this Greek name also. In opposi- 
tion to it, however, we have the express statement that the 
brethren of Jesus did not believe in Him during His lifetime 
(John vii. 5) ; as also the fact that Jesus' brethren were 
clearly distinguished from the Apostles in the New Testa- 
ment and elsewhere (No. 1, 2). To get over these two 
difficulties the poor expedient has been resorted to of 
supposing that the distinction made between the brethren 
and the Apostles referred only to Joses and Simon. On 
the other hand, though the fact of Jesus having true 
brethren was admitted, Eichhom, Neudecker, and Schott 
adhered to the identity of James the Just with James the 
son of Alphsdus ; while Winer declared that the question 
could not be definitely determined; and Hofmann has of 
late again taken up the standpoint of Eichhom. If, how- 
ever, Jesus had literal brothers, the impossibility of suppos- 
ing that one of His cousins was constantly spoken of as 
His brother becomes apparent. For this reason Wieseler 
maintained that the James at the head of the Church in 
Jerusalem was the Apostle James, the son of Alphsous; 

that the Jndas of James named among the Apostles was a brother of 
James the son of Alphieas and therefore a cousin of Jesas (Ko. 4), has in 
itself nothing whatever to do with the qaestion whether these brethren 
were actual brothers of Jesus. Even Tirtallian held that Judas the 
brother of James, who professes to be the author of our Canonical 
Bpistle, was an Apostle ; withont regarding him as one of these (actual) 
brothers (No. 2). 
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thongli distingTuslung him from tlie Lord's brother in Paul 
(Stud. u. Krit, 1840, 3; Gomm, m Ocd., 1859). But it ia 
quite inoonceivable that Gal. i. 19 and Gral. ii. 19 should refer 
to^ different Jameses. What chiefly gave currency to this 
view was, as appears in Wieseler, the totally unfounded 
assumption that only an Apostle could occupy a post of such 
high authority in Jerusalem.' Winer's idea that because 
Acts L 13 mentions two Jameses among the Apostles, Acts 
xii. 2, 17 could only refer to the same two, is equally un- 
tenable. For the same reason de Wette held that the 
author of the Acts confounded the two Jameses.' Finally 
Hofmann takes np the position that Paul in Gal. i. 19 
(cpmp. also 1 Cor. zr. 7) classes the brother of the Lord 
with the Apostles ; whereas he only puts them on the same 
level of importance with the latter (No. 1, note 3). But 
his yiew is already excluded by the fact that in Gal. ii. 9 
Paul puts him before Peter, and expressly avoids calling 
the oTvXoi Apostles. 



* The Tiew taken by Glement of Alexandria of the choice of James for 
Ibis post points exactly to the contrary (No. 2) ; and it is in fact quite 
oonoeiyable tbat when the Apostle appointed by the Lord Himself to 
be the head of the Ghoroh was obliged to give np his post, his place was 
not taken by one who had raised himself above the other Apostles in tbe 
same arbitrary way, but by one who appeared specially adapted for it on 
quite other grounds (owing to bis relationship with Jesus). As a matter 
of fact, after the death of James, although there were certainly Apostles 
still living at that time, none of tbese was put in his place, but rather 
a relation of Jesus (comp. No. 3). 

* The passage xii. 2 does not by any means refer to i. 13 where the 
son of Zebedee moreover is not called the brother of John, and the 
Apostles are only enumerated in the way that became customary after 
]£ark, without any designed preparation for the historical narrative that 
was to follow. The fact that xiL 17 ; xv. 13 and xxi. 18 speak dmply 
of James plainly shows that this is not the James, the son of Alphieus, 
mentioned in i. IS among the Apostles, but the highly honoured brother 
of the Lord whom Paul too (1 Cor. xv. 7 ; Gal. ii. 9) calls simply James 
(comp. Jade 1). 
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§ 37. The Epistle of James. 

Tbe Epistle is addressed to the twelve tribes scattered 
abroad (i. 1) ; the readers therefore belong exclnsively to 
the Jewish nation and dwell in heathen lands outside Pales- 
tine. The view that this designation is merely a transfer- 
ence to the New Testament of an Old Testament character- 
istic, Christendom in general being meant, overlooks the 
fact that from the relation of the people of Israel to the 
twelve tribes and from their local concentration in Palestine, 
the question is not of a characteristic belonging to it as a 
theocratic Church but as a national community, and for this 
reason cannot be transferred to the Christian Church.^ But 

1 The fact that the typology of tbe Apocalypse, wbich is characterized 
by a constant straioing after plastic delineation throughout, represents 
the Church of God of the Messianic time as a nation of twelve tribes 
gathered about Mount Zion or having its centre in the holy city (§ 34, S ; 
85, 5, note 1), does not prove that the simple language of the Epistle 
allows such transference to be so far extended as to lose entirely its 
original sense. For tbe mere oiroumstanoe that the Christians were 
scattered among the Jews and heathen does not entitle them to be called 
a Diaspora, since they neither form nor are intended to form in space a 
united whole, as a nation in the land of its home ; nor does the desig- 
nation apply to Christendom outside Palestine which neither has nor 
desires to have a local centre in Jerusalem or elsewhere, from which it 
feels itself divided when not belonging to the people of Israel. The 
separation from a heavenly home might indeed be characterized as a 
state of alienation (1 Pet. i. 1), though not as a dcao-ro/Ki ; and to conceive 
of tbe earthly Jerusalem as a type of the heavenly home could ouly be 
possible to Jewish Christians. This mode of expression has nothing 
whatever to do with the Pauline transference of theocratic predicates to 
Israel ($ 81, 2, note 1). Nevertheless Koster and Lticke {Stud, n. iCrtf., 
1831), de Wette-Briickner {Komm,, 1865), Hengstenberg {Ev, Krchztg,, 
1866, 93 f.), Grimm (Zeittchr.f, toiu, TheoL, 1670, 4), and the Tubingen 
crlticis^n con amore (although it makes analogous terms in the Apoca- 
lypse refer to Jewish Chrietians) have applied the address to Christ- 
endom in general. Comp. finally Holtzman and v. Soden {Jahrb. /. 
proteit. Theol.y 1884, 1). If it is to be taken in its true, t.e. its ethno- 
graphical sense, wc can neither refer it to mixed Churches, with Bleek 
and W. Schmidt (der Lehrgehalt det Jacohusbriejett Leipzig, 1860) ; nor 
with Thiersch, Hofmann and others make it include the Palestinian 
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that is already impossible because tbe Epistle is not a mere 
collection of sayings with a dedication (comp. Palmer, Jahrh, 
/. deutsch, TheoLj 1865, 1), or a liomiletic treatise, least of all 
a pastoral writing (comp. Reuss), bat one that presupposes 
tbrongliont concrete relations in which the i*oaders are placed 
and attacks special defects in Church-life. Of these the 
author can only have gained his vivid perception from the cir- 
cumstances of definite Churches of the Diaspora ; ' and the 
general form of the address shows that the author presup- 
poses essentially the same conditions in the Churches of the 
Diaspora throughout, and therefore intends the letter for 
them all. He certainly does not address the Jews to whom 
he writes as believers in Christ ;^ and his characterization of 
them only in their relation to the Jewish Diaspora cannot 
possibly be accidental. Bather does it prove that the be- 
lievers to whom he writes still felt that they belonged en- 
tirely to the Israelitish Church, and that the bond of social 
aud religious fellowship with it had not yet been fully dis- 
solved. In ii. 9-11 and iv. 11 f. it is taken for granted that 
the law has binding force on the readers; they still par- 
ticipated with their fellow-countrymen in the worship of the 
synagogue and wore under its jurisdiction (ii. 2, 6).^ Since 

In any ease the Syrian Diaspora of which Beyschlag for example 
thinks (Meyer*8 JToinnt., 1882) must have been much nearer to the Pales- 
tinian wbo wrote the Epistle tlian the Egyptian one (comp. Bonmann, 
Kinnm,, 1886), that of Asia Minor (comp. Eichbom) or even the Boman 
one. 

' This cannot be explained by assuming that tho antbor regards be- 
Ueying Jews as tbe only true ones (comp. e.g. Bather, Komm.t 1869), 
since the address does not lay emphasis on tbe idea of true Jewish 
nationality (Note 1); still less by supposing that he really writts to 
converted and unconverted at the same time, as held by Hag, Credner, 
Guerieke, Lange and others, as also by Theile (Komm.^ 18S3) ; for he 
turns to them as the servant of Jesus Christ and repeatedly speaks of 
their faitb (ii. 1, 14). 

* All the arguments brought forward to prove that ffwaytrf/j was a 
name adopted from Greek worship and applied for centuries tu Christian 
assemblies for worship are powerless to make oi believe that a Jewish 
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tbe hope of gaining tlieir Btill nnbelieving cotmirymen re* 
quired the readers to maintain social and religions fellow- 
ship with them as long and as far as possible, it was open 
to the author to suppose that the former might possibly not 
refuse to listen to a word from him as a servant of Gt)d 
(i. 1) if it reached them through the medium of the first 
readers. The rich Jewish merchants who in boasting of 
their intended journeys seem entirely to have forgott-en that 
without God's will and pleasure they can do nothing (iv. 
13-17), cannot be Christians any more than those who in 
L 10 f . and v. 1-6 are absolutely and unconditionally threat- 
ened with the judgment, especially as the (Christian) dScA^ 
^<K are expressly put in opposition to them. But it is 
certain that in uttering these warnings and threats the 
author had his unbelieving countrymen in mind ; and in so 
far the Epistle addressed to the Jews of the Diaspora must 
be regarded as having been intended for them also. 

2. Just as Christianity frequently found acceptance else- 
where with the lower classes (1 Cor. i. 26fiP., comp. Luke vi. 
20f.),so too in the districts of the Diaspora which the author 
has in view, it was exclusively the poor whom God had chosen 
(ii. 5, comp. iv. 2). The Christian brother stands in a position 

Christian writing to Jewish Christians calls their Church-meetings (Heb. 
X. 6 : irurwaytayij) by the name of the house of prayer of their nnbeliev- 
ing fellow-countrymen, without distinguishing it in any way ; for the 
ifuSy does not denote a Christian synagogue as distinguished from the 
Jewish one, but that to which they resorted and in which alone the sup- 
posed case could have occurred. The reference is not indeed to o£Scial 
arrangement of places but to the supposed case of a believer of Israel, for 
the purpose of showing seryility to a purse-proud Jew, obh'ging his poor 
Christian brother to give up his comfortable place to him (ii. 3 f.). But 
since a Jew of the class of those who tyrannized over the Christians and 
dragged them before the judgment seats and blasphemed the name ol 
Christ (ii. 6 f.), would not have frequented the conventicle of those 
Jews who believed in the Messiah, which naturally stood here side by 
Bide witli the public exercise of worship in the synAgogue, as in Jeru- 
salem side by bide with the worship of the temple, the scene miul takf 
place iu the Jewish synagogue. Compare Mangold. 
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of isterioritj to bis ricli fellow-conntryman (i. 9 f ., comp. No. 
1), the poor sigh under the oppression of tbe rich in whose 
service thej have to seek their bread, and who curtail their 
wages (ii. 6; v. 4). Naturally their position was made in- 
trinsically worse by the fact that their oppressors looked 
down on them as schismatics, and thought themselves justi- 
fied in all they did against them. They not only blasphemed 
the name of Christ which they professed, but occasionally 
^2*&gged them before the tribunal of the synagogue (ii. 6 f .) : 
it even seems as if sentence of death had been pronounced 
in some cases (v. 6, comp. Acts xxvi. 10). These were the 
divers temptations in which the readers were involved (i. 2, 
12) ; and the second coming of Christ, which was to right 
them with their oppressors and to reverse their fate, was 
delayed beyond expectation (v. 7). Whei'eas faith in the 
Messiah constantly led to the expectation that He would 
bring the highest earthly happiness to His followers, the 
very opposite had come about. Murmurs began to arise 
against God, who tempted the poor too sevei*ely (i. 13). 
While founding their hope of salvation on the new faith 
(ii. 14) men forgot that a dead faith which does not prove 
itself by works, cannot possibly justify before God (ii. 17, 
24, 26). They were the more zealous to prove their newly- 
gained faith by setting up as teachers of their still un- 
believing countrymen (iii. 1) ; but it was zeal mixed with 
passion and dogmatic striving by which they tried to win 
others to- the faith (iii. 14, 16). They preached repentance, 
indulging in what they thought was righteous anger 
against those who would not hear, whereas they only gave 
reins to their tongue (i. 19 f., 26, comp. iii^ 8) ; they spoke 
evil of them and judged them, they cursed them (iy. 11 ; 
iii. 9f.) and called to God for vengeance on them (v, 9).^ 

> We here recognise the tme Jewish propensity to set up as the teacher 
pf pthers (Bom. ii. 17-20), judging and correcting them (Matt. vii. 1-5)* 
Bprpoaing ibe dAXi^Xwr (iv. 11 ; v. 9) tp refer to the bebavionr of Christ- 
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Sncli carnal zeal natnrally could not attain its aim (i. 20 ; 
iii. 18), bnt only served to bring forth strife and contention 
(iv. 1, 2). The author justly traces this to secret envy of 
the better position of their fellow-countrymen, to the lust 
of possession in their hearts (iv. 2ff.). For this reason it 
sometimes happened that a poor fellow-believer was dis- 
o\%Tied out of repulsive servility to the rich unbeliever (ii. 
1-5); such partiality being still excused by the plea of 
fulfilling the commandment of love (ii. 8). 

The immatnre Christianity of the readers was manifestly shown in 
the fact that their minds though actively stirred by Christian tmth were 
not yet vitally penetrated by it ; and that they proved the new faith by 
envy and strife, not by active love and patience. In opposition to this 
many profess to see traces in oar Epistle of a declining Christianity, 
which, sunk in worldh'ness and torn by doctrinal strife already betrayed 
most suspicious signs of decay. But our Epistle has no mention of dis- 
pute with regard to doctrine, even in ii. 14-26 ; nor is it easy to under- 
stand how such could have arisen at all in circles where Christian doc- 
trine is comprehended in the plain practical truths to which this Epistle 
points. That chaps, iii. iv. have any reference to such is absolutely dis- 
proved by all correct exegesis of the connection in which speaking and 
striving are mentioned. The worldliness supposed to have been found 
rests ou the totally impossible reference of i. 10 f.; iv. 13-5, 6 to rich 
Christians, whereas ii. 5 says in the plainest way that it is only the poor 
that God has chosen ; or else on* an interpretation of iv. 4 which entirely 
ignores the context. Even passages like ii. 15 f . ; iv. 11 f . ; v. 9 can 
only be taken as a (.roof that brotherly love had declined, if we forget 
the special aim to which such example is directed or overlook the mani* 
lest concrete circumstances to which those exhortations refer. 

3. The very conditions presupposed in our Epistle rele- 
gate it to a very early epoch of the Apostolic age. 
Purely Jewish-Christian Churches whose life was lived 

ians to one another, yet after the address has included believing Jews 
with their unbelieving countrymen, it could only refer to the whole 
community of which they formed a part ; and the rbw d5eX0> a^oG (iv. 
11), which was only intended to show the atrocity of the offence, is in 
vers. 12 expressly applied to a fellow-countryman (r. rXifiriw). So also 
the true Jewish propensity to swearing (v. 12, comp. Matt. v. 34) was 
quite in keeping with that passionate zeal for the truth which heaven 
and earth were called to witness. 
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entirely in the bosom of the synagogue can only hare 
eKiKted ontside Palestine before the impulse given to 
Gentile Christianity by the Pauline mission. Of the exist- 
ence of such a Churcb or of the questions that would 
instantly arise where Jewish and Gentile Christians came 
into contact, our Epistle shows no trace. Christianity still 
appears as a movement entirely within Judaism, which was 
thi*eatened only with the hostility of unbelieving fellow- 
countrymen and towards which the heathen rulers had as 
yet assumed no special attitude.^ It is natural to assume 
that so soon as faith in the Messiah caused a division in 
the synagogue, the new party would elect presbytei-s of their 
own (for their separate conventicles), just as the presence 
of eldera in the Church at Jerusalem is taken for granted 
(Acts zi. 30 ; xt. 2). The presence of elders is therefore no 
proof that the Epistle was composed at a later time, nor was 
a priestly character yet ascribed t'O them ; for according to 
▼. 16 care of souls with intercession is expected from all ; 
the elders only appearing as those who were immediately 
called and qualified.' The custom of anointing with oil (v. 

' Since J. D. Miohaolis and Ndaselt {Opu»c. II., 1787); Eiehhorn, 
Schueckenburger (beitrdge^ 1832), Neander, Thiersch, Ritschl, Lecbler, 
Mangold, and among expositora Theile, Hnther, Hofmann, Erdmann 
(1881) and most otliers have declared in favour of the high antiquity of 
the Epistle. Comp. in particular Pfeiffer and Bejechlag. Stvd, u. Krit., 
1852, 1 ; 1874, 1. It cannot however be proved, though generally as- 
sumed, that tlie Epistle must have beeu written before Puurs first 
missionary journey (comp. Beyschla?) or before the Apostolic Council 
(corop. Erdmann). For the fact that the question of the obligations of 
Gentile Christians to the law was here discussed, is no reaijon why wo 
should expect it to be discussed in Churchc^s where tlicre were no Gen- 
tile Christians and which did not come into contact with any such. 
I'here might have been Churches of thin kind in the Diaspora long after 
purely Gentile-Chrintian or very mixed Churches had grown up in otLor 
dihtriuts as a result of Paitline activity. It was only when they were 
affected by the Qenti^o- Christian movement, that the increasing hos- 
tility of the Jews and the motive-power of Christian brotherly love would 
ot necessity loose the bond with the synagogue. 

' iii. 1 certainly does not refer to an intrusion of themselves into a 
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14), of which we hear nothing afterwards, manifestlj arose 
ont of a practice commended bj Christ Himself to His dis« 
ciples (Mark vi. 13). The universal character of the address 
thronghont is no proof that the Epistle ali>ead j presnpposes 
a wide spread of Christianity ; and even if ii. 7 referred to 
the name X/Moriovoi, which is nndonbtedly not the case, this, 
according to Acts zi. 26 wonld not point to a later time ; 
which is already excluded by the picture of the inner 
relations of the Church (No. 2). A few not improbable 
echoes of the first Epistle of Peter, do not, if the right view 
be taken of the latter, prove anything against its having 
been composed after the middle of the year 50.' 

settled office of teaching; on the oontrazy, if the paasage referred to 
teaching in the Church, which is nndoubtedly not the case (oomp. No. 
2), it w>>Qld ouljr prove that every one who believed himself called and 
fitted f<-r the work came forward aa a teacher, as in Old Testament times. 
Even if ii. 2 f. referred to the asBembling of Christians for worship 
(comp. No. 1, note 4), the passage in question would have no mora 
reference to an official order or adjustment of places by Church-seryanta 
than to a comfortable arrangement of the localities for Divine worship. 
' Beyschlag does indeed maintain that recent criticism is unanimoos 
in putiiug the dependence on the side of Peter ; but the relation has 
recently been mostly reversed. Comp. W. Grimm, (stud, ti. Krit.^ 
1872, 4), \y. Braokner, Holtzman {ZeiUekr. /. wU$. TheoL, 1874, 4; 
1883, 8), y. Soden {Jakrb. /. prot. TkeoL, 1884, 1). As a matter of 
fact the way in which tha passage Prov. x. 12 is applied in James ▼. 
20 adheres closely to 1 Pet. iv. 8 (comp. the rX^ot d^iapr.) where it ii 
conditioned by the application of the pasRage and is much further re- 
moved from its original sense. So too the passage Isaiah xl. 6ff. is in 
Peter (i. 24 f.) applied exactly in its original sense, whereas in James i. 
10 f . we have only a very free application of its constituent elements. 
The citation also of Prov. iii. 84 arises more naturally out of the context 
in 1 Pet. V. 6 than in James iv. 6, where the conclusion that Peter draws 
from it (v. 6) does not appear till iv. 10 ; while in i v. 7 a thought is eon- 
nected with it in which we have an echo of the remoter Petrine context 
▼. 8 f. In James i. 21 the idea contained in 1 Pet. ii. 1 appears in a 
more definite relation to the exhortation intended, and in James i. 2 f. 
the thought found in 1 Pet. i. 6 f. forms the assumption on which the 
exhortation is based. Compare the rd doWiuor ^fiCaw r. ri^rccat, which 
James, departing from the mrtonymical ush of Peter, applies in ita 
original sense, with the rtipaeftoU ToiKfXoit (1 Pet. iv. 10) which looks aa 
if the expression had been, rather formulated by Peter. 
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When notwithstanding, de Wette, Credner, Bleeic, Qnerioke, Ewa1d« 
Wiesinger, W Sclimidt, Sieffert, L. Schulze and others still insist on 
transferring the Epistle to the year 60, they base their opinion on the 
assumption that the author is acquainted with Pauline Epistles and in 
li. 14-26 attacks the Pauline doctrine of justification or rather a widely- 
spread abuse of it. But apart from the fact that this doctrine was hardly 
known in purely Jewinh-Gbristian Churches and was certainly not 
abused in the sense supposed, and that the section throughout attacks 
errors of life and not of doctrine, James's arguments are never directed to 
a defence or eziM>sition of the right view of the Pauline doctrine of justi- 
fication, but show an entire want of acquaintance with it. As exponents 
of the different views respecting James's doctrine of justification, com- 
pare also Weiss, deutsche Zfitichr, f, chr. Wits, etc., 1864, 51 f. ; Heng- 
stenberg. Evangel, Kirclunttg , 18C6, 98 £f. ; Weiffenbach, TheoL ex^g» 
Stud. Uber, Jac. ii. lt~16, Giessen, 1871 ; Eiibel, Uber das Verh, r. Olau- 
hen uni Werhen hei J<i€., TUbingen, 1880. But not to mention that 
James's conception of faith is essentially dififerent from that of Paul and 
that the works required by James are not the works of the law attacked 
by Paul, the fact that the juRtification of which James speaks is not 
as with Paul an act of grace in which righleousness is imputed to the 
■inner, but the act of a judge who by his judicial decision attests the 
righteousness as proved (Matt. zii. 37) and thus procures deliverance 
from destruction, is decisive. James does not dispute the Pauline view 
of Abraham's justification, but bases his exhortation as a matter of 
eourse on the opposite view ; because he neitlier knows any other nor 
regards it as possible (ii. 21 ff.). The alleged Pauline formulas (/i^ rXay- 
aff$e, dXK ipei ris) belong to Babbinical dialectics ; and expressions such 
as oic/KMiri^r, r<Ni7ri$t, wapapdrris r6fioVj wl/iw rtXetP, biKcuouaBai i^ tpyvw 
(comp. also Jas. ii. 10 with Oal. v. 3) belonging to the legal doctrine of the 
time ; conceptions like iucaioci^ Beovj iXtvOepla being employed in an en« 
tirely different sense. Echoes like i. 8 (Bom. y. 8 f.) ; iv. 12 (Bom. xiv. 4) 
ean prove nothing, for the reason that tbey contain nothing specifically 
Pauline. The whole characteristically Jewish-Cihristian teaching of 
the Epistle still undeveloped (comp. No. 5) is only conceivable if we 
Bupi oee that the author had not yet come into contact with the richly- 
developed Pauline theology. Undoubtedly we cannot assume a certain 
knowledge of the Hebrew Epistle, for the act of Bahab is mentioned in 
ii 25 with a different object and in an entirely different way from Heb. 
xi. 81 ; while nothing else that Holtzman puts forward has any weight 
whatever. On the selection of the two examples of Abraham and Bahab, 
eomp. Mangold iu particular. 

4. The introdnction of the Epistle transfers ns directly 
to the saffering state of the readers and the divers temp- 
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tations arising out of it (i. 2-18). The author exhorts them 
to count all such temptations as joj; pointing to the ful- 
ness of blessing that must follow if firmly trusting in God 
thej ask for wisdom, which alone could enable them to 
attain to perfect patience (i. 2-8). He warns them against 
attributing to God the seductive character of temptation, 
which, if withstood, can lead to the most blessed goal ; for 
it is only their own evil lust that makes trial a temptation ; 
-whereas God, the gi^er of all good gifts, has by virtue oi 
His highest gift, regeneration through the word of truth, 
given them power to overcome temptation (i. 12-18).^ Pre- 
mising that this word must first of all be heard and received, 
the author passes on to his first leading exhoi*tation, according 
to which the hearing of the word must not be unaccom- 
panied by the doing of it, because a piety which is not 
manifested in the life is of no value and cannot meet with 
Divine approval (i. 19-27). Just as hearing is first attested 
by corresponding action, so the faith with which the word 
is received is made manifest by conduct in keeping with it. 
Hence an eye service that denies faith (ii. 1-7), as every 
transgression of a single law, makes a man guilty of the 
whole law and delivers him over to judgment without 

1 Nor are the interveQing verses, i. 9 ff., by any means foreign to the 
context, since tbey only serve to show that it is this very state of op- 
pression in which the readers are placed as compared with the rich, 
that leadd them into temptation, and yet has the less power to rob 
them of their triumphant joy in the greatness of their Christian st^te in 
proportion as they see the apparent glory of the rich in its true little- 
ness. This greatness however does not consist in the prospect of a 
glorious goal (i. 12), but iu the new birth of which they become Avapxii 
tCjv KTifffjArtav (i. 13). We have here the reason why Gk>d-given wisdom 
alone was still needed for the preservation of patience in every tempta- 
tion (i. 6), since it was this which enabled a man to do what he felt was 
right, though it did not prevent the constant recnrrenoe of new tempta- 
tious through evil lust (i. 14). The circumstance that the temptation 
involved in fighting against sufferings is traced back to evil Inst, only 
shows anew that in the readers' case it arose out of their oppressed 
state which deprived them of the means for satisfying earthly desires. 
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meroy, from wliicli the exercise of mercy alone can rescue 
him (ii. 8-13). Hence the faith which does not prove it- 
self by works is dead and cannot save (iL 14-26).' The 
second leading exhortation begins with a warning against the 
responsibility incurred in setting up as a teacher of others 
(iiL 1 f.), because by so doing the temptation to sins of the 
tongue, so difficult to avoid, becomes almost inevitable (iiL 
3-8) ; the woi-st of these beiug held up to view in glaidng 
contrast with the nature of the Christian state (iii. 9-12). 
Then follows a warning against impure and carnal strife, 
which is no evidouce of true wisdom but a denial of the 
truth, and yielding no fruit (iii. 13-18). The author shows 
that the deepest ground of such strife and jealousy lies in the 
secret desire of earthly enjoyment, in hateful envy of their 
more prosperous fellow-countrymen, and in unbroken love of 
the world. God who desires the whole heart cannot s apply 
means for the gratification of their lusts (iv. 1-5). He 
desires humble submission to the Divine guidance, which 
can only lead to final exaltation through earnest struggle 
with the tempter and sincere repentance; whereas back- 
biting and judging one's neighbours are an encroachment on 
the prerogative of the only judge (iv. 6-12).' The final 

* Whfla the very transitioa to this first leading part contains an 
assertion that hearing is more important than speaking, to say nothing 
of swiftness to wrath which in no way tends to the exercise of Divine 
justice (i. 19 f.), we have here, as in the antithesis of i. 26, the funda- 
mental idea of the second leading exhortation, and so far i. 19 has 
not without reason been termed the theme in a certain sense of the 
whole Epistle. The example of a denial of faith in actual conduct (iL 
1-7) is drawn from the concrete situation of the readers, which agaiu as 
In i. 9 f . shows them in opposition to rich unbelievers. We see, how- 
ever from i. 27 ; ii. 18 that tbe question of keeping the word that was 
heard and of the preservation of faith turus mainly on the fulfilment by 
the actire exercise of mercy of the ommand to love one another ; for 
which reason dead faith is incidentally illnstra ted by an inactive sym- 
pathy (ii. 15 f.) ; while the commandment of love is characterized as 
royal (iL 8). 

* The detailed diacuEsion of sins of the tongue (iii. 8-12), like the 
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section goes' back to the things discussed in the introdnctoxy 
part of the Epistle, viz. to rich nnbelievers as opposed to the 
believing poor. To the former he holds np their defiant 
boasting of their self-glorions projects of travel and trade 
as a sin against their better knowledge and conscience (iv. 
13-17), and threatens them with destmction of themselves 
and all their treasures in the directly impending judgment, 
as a punishment for their evil deeds (v. 1-6) ; the latter he 
exhorts to leave judgment to God and patiently to await 
the second coming of the Lord, like the pious sufferer Job 
(v. 7-1 1). In 9, postscript follows an express warning against 
swearing (v. 12), with an indication of the right thing to 
be done in case of sickness and sin (v. 13-18). The duty 
of intercession for a brother naturally leads in conclusion 
to anxious endeavours for the salvation of the erring (the 
counterpart to their pretended zeal for conversion) ; while 
the allusion to the blessing that follows soch conduct forms 
a fine justification for his own letter as also the expression 
of his wishes on behalf of the readers (v. 19 f.). 

There was no gtoand whateyer for declaring section v. 13-20 to be 
BpariouB (comp. Banoh, in Winer u. Engelh, krit. Journal, YI., 1827 and 
against him Hagenbach, ibid,, YllOt Bince the addition of detached 
exhortations, in a postscript, perhaps called forth by definite occur- 
rences, only proves the epistolary character of the work. In spite of the 
complaint frequently beard since Lather's time that the Epistle has 
neither plan nor method (oomp. Palmer, Jahrb. /. deuttche Theol,, 1868, 
1), it is sufficiently clear that it consistently aims at inculcating an 
active Christianity, not manifesting itself in talking and striving about 
faith but in fulfilment of the perfect law and in patience ; and the de* 
Telopmeut of ideas in the Epistle, if we bear in mind the gnomologio 
form and free movement of the author, is perfectly transparent. Compw 
PfeifFer, Stud, «. Krit,, 1850, 1, as also Gams, iiber den Qedankengaug 
dee Jaeohuebri^'fee, Hannover, 1874. 

characterization of egoistic wisdom, whose counterpart is again shown 
in mercy and its fruits (iii. 15-18), only shows that the author looks 
upon arrogant and unlovely loquacity as the besetting sin of believers 
from among the Jews. The connection of chap. iv. can only be nnde^ 
Blood by a vivid perception of the entire aitaation of the readers. 
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5. It 18 clear that the Epistle became known to the ChnrcH 
at a comparativelj late period, from the circumstance that it 
was addressed to strictly exclusive Jewish-Christian circles, 
in whose possession it remained ; and referred to relations 
that soon ceased to have any meaning for the great Gentile 
Church. The fact however that the Syrian Church had it 
in their Bible (§ 10, 1) is the more significant as they 
probably stood nearest to the circles in which it first ap- 
peared (No. 1, note 2).^ Origen and Eusebius are the first 
to tell us that it proceeded from the Lord's brother ; but the 
former does not yet rank it with the writings of universally 
recognised authority, while the latter classes it with the An- 
tilegomena owing to the scanty use made of it in the ancient 
Church (§ 10, 7; 11, 4). This circumstance alone formed 
the basis of later doubts respectiQg the Epistle ; in spite of 
which it attained to universal ecclesiastical recognition in the 
4th century.' In calling himself simply James and describe 

* The histoiy of the Ganon ieaohes that although undoubtedly much 
used by the Shepherd oi Henuas (§ 6, 4) it does not at the end of the 
seeond oentaxy yet belong to the New Testament, and is likewise wanting 
in the Moratorian Ganon (f 9, 5 ; x. 8). The fact that the author does 
not call himself an Apostle oan haye been no hindrance to its spread, 
at least in the East, still less its doctrinal character, which necessarily 
corresponded entirely with the more legal comteption of Ghristianity in 
the post-Apostolic period. Bat it does not appear from Ephraem the 
Syrian which James was regarded by the Syrian Ghurch as its author. 

* When Jerome (de Vir, iU., 2) speaking of James the Just the brother 
of the Lord, says, " nnam tantom soripsit epistolam, qu» et ipsa ab alio 
quodam sub nomine ejus edita asseritur, licet paulatim tempore proce- 
dente obtinuerit autoritatem," he evidently goes back to Eusebius, H. B., 
2, 28, and misunderstands his roOti^ai, which refers only to inclusion in 
the Canon, as implying doubts of its genuineness. So too Theodore of 
Mopsuesta in rejecting it {LeorU. By*, e. Nestor, et Eutyeh,. iii. 14) un- 
doubtedly zeTcrted only to the statement of Eusebius. Even if the 
Epistle owed its later universal recognition to the circumstance that it 
became more and more usual to regard the James who composed it as 
the Apostle, such view was in. nowise influenced by the wish to secure a 
place in the Ganon for a writing highly esteemed by the ancient teachers 
of the Churoh ; for the principle to admit only what was Apostolic had 
never been praotioallj oanned out. Nor does the tiew of its apostolicity 
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ing himself onlj as the servant of God and of the Lord Jesns 
Christ (i. 1), hia self-designation woald only be intelligible 
to the readers on the supposition that he was the Lord*s 
brother, ivho by his authoritative position at the bead of the 
Church in Jerusalem (§ 36, 1) possessed such pro- eminence 
that it was not necessary to distinguish, himself from others 
of the same name. It is only in the case of one who was 
regarded by all Jewtsb Christians as the supreme authority 
(Gal. ii. 12), that it is conceivable how he could address 
himself to all the believing Jews of the Diaspoi*a witb words 
of such earnest reproof and warning. Above all it is only on 
the assumption that it was this James, who even among his 
unbelieving countrymen was held in such high esteem, that 
we can understand how he could hope that they too would 
not refuse to listen to a word of ez.hortation coming from 
him (comp. No. 1).^ But the whole doctiinal peculiaiity of 
the Epistle is entirely in keeping witb the historical por- 
trait of this James in whom alone, on account of his log^l 
piety, the Messianic faith seems to bavo fulfilled the ideal of 
a genuine Israelite. 

Tlie authority of the law in throughout taken for granted as a matter 
of course (ii. 9-11 ; iv. 11 f.) ; and it is entirely arbitrary of Haltzm.'inn 
to set this aside (in his IntroductioQ) by a simple deuial. It certainly 

prejudice the quei^tion as to its authorship; since the question whether 
the Lord's brother was one of the Twelve, or had only the dignity of an 
Apostle in oonj unction with them, was not yet determined at the time 
when the Canon was formed (compare § 36). 

' It certainly does not ft>llow th.at because the author does not call 
himself an Apostle, he «as not one (coinp. Phil. i. 1; 1 Thess. i. 1), 
but only that a pseudonymous writer would not have chosen this form 
foi the purpose of giving Apostolic authority to his exhortations. Even 
ii the pseudun\mou8 writer had the brother uf tlie Lord in his mind, he 
must have called himsblf such in order to vindicate his authority; a thing 
that was uuneoes>ary only in case his readers knew that he really was 
60. On the other liaud the appeal mode to the similarity between the 
epistolary greeting and Acts xv. 23 is very doubtlul, since the authen- 
ticity of this portion uf the Acts is not certain ; nor is sach gree^in§ 
peculiar to it (comp Auts xxiii. 26j. 
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does not follow from the fact that the 8o-eal?ed ceremonial law is no- 
where expressly mentioned, that one who so emphatically asserts the soli- 
darity of the whole law (ii. 10) regards it as no longer binding on the 
Messiah-believing Jews. Moreover the circle of th«t>e, that might still 
be entirely filled up by the Jews of the Diaspo'a, was esbcntiolly limited ; 
and if James hod sought to fulfil the law in the sense of the prophets 
whom he so highly esteemed (v. 10), this aspect naturally receded into 
the background as compared with the moral essence of the law (comp. L 
27). But if the word of truth by which belieyers know that they are 
born again (i. 18) is with him primarily a word that is to be done, a 
perfect law (i. 22 f. 25), it is dear that he refers to such fulfilment of 
the law as was taught by the Messiah who appeared in Jesus ; who 
therefore seems to be also regarded in It. 12 in the light of a lawgiver 
and a judge.^ The word of truth contains at the same time an an- 
nouncement that the second coming of the Messiah who has been exalted 
to gloiy (ii. 1) immediately precedes the judgment (v. 8, 7-^ ; hence 
this word, if rightly received and appropriated, must lead to the doing of 
the Divine will revealed in it ; and faith in it to the performance of such 
works as are pleasing to God, thus bringing about salvation (i. 21 ff. ; 
ii. 14 ff.). Hence the salvation brought by the Messiah really consists 
in the fact that He has given us power rightly to discern and fulfil the 
Divine will, because the law is now written in the heart (comp. the 
Xdyoff tfi^vr ot i. 21, and with it Jer. xxxi. 33). Moreover trust in the 
Divine goodness which hears the prayer of faith (i. 5-7), which draws 
nigh to those who in repentance and humility draw nigh to Him and 
lifts them up (iv. 8-10), gives succour in bodily need and forgives sia 
(v. 13-18), rewards the pious sufferer with the crown of life (L 12 ; ▼. 
10 f ), promises the kiugdom to them that love Him and grants mercy 
in the judgment to the merciful (ii. 5, 8) ; all this is presupposed as a 
matter of course for the Israelite, requiring no special preliminary 
mediation by the Messiah. Such a doctrinal view is only conceivable in 
the case of one who lookfl for salvation as a matter of course in the ful- 
filment of the Divine will not in the Pharisaic but in the true Old 
Testament sense, and has found the required strength in faith in the 
Messiahship of Jesus. 

The fact that this James bad daring the lifetime of Jesufl 
held back from the cii*clc of His disciples and bad only been 

* Hence he calls the command of love to one*8 neighbour, quoted from 
the Scripture, the royal law, after His example (ii. 8, comp. Matt. xxii. 
89) and lays special emphaKis on mercy (i. 27 ; ii. 13, 15 f. ; ill. 17) ; 
after Hin example he declares judging and swearing to be positively for- 
bidden (iv. 11 ; V. 9, 12)r and appears to regard anger as equivalent to 
9nrder (iv. 2, comp. Blatt. v. 22). 

rOL. U. I 
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led to believe by His reanrrection (§ 36, 1), explains why 
Old Testament types alone are employed (ii. 21, 25 ; v. 10 f. 
17), and not the example of Christ; while many of the utter- 
ances of Jesns current in Apostolic tradition are re-echoed.^ 
On the other hand it is in keeping both with the time of the 
Epistle and with the singularly retired nature of this James, 
that he is completely untouched by the deeper and richer 
conception of the salvation given in Christ, as already de- 
veloped in the primitive Apostolic circle and in its entire 
fulness by Paul; but rather seeks his life-nui-ture in Old 
Testament Sci-ipture, more especially in its proverbial 
wisdom.^ 

* There can be no question that the sayings contained in Matt. vii. 1 
(lY. 12 ; V. 9). vii. 7f. (i. 6; iv. 8), ▼. 84 (v, 12), xxiu. 12 (4, 10) belong 
to earliest tradition ; aud the same may be said of tbe saying repeated 
in L 6, 26, though only preserved for ns in later records (Mark xi. 23 ; 
John xiii. 17). There is notbing to show that as thas recorded they 
are tuken from our written GoBpels; on tbe contrary we not seldom 
find striking points of actual resemblance that show no trace of the 
wording of our Gospels, thus for example i. 22 (Matt. vil. 26), ii. 8 (Matt, 
xxii. 89), ii. 18 (Matt. v. 7; xviii. 88 f.). iv. 4 (Matt. vi. 24), iv. 17 (Luke 
xii. 47), and in the second half of v. 12 we even find an essentially dis- 
tinct form of Matt. v. 87, which, however widely spread throughout the 
Church, is nevertheless tbe remodelling of a tradit on. We are the less 
justified in attaching importance to isolatetl expressions and images 
which neither prove connection with tbe Gospels nor with the utterances 
of Christ, sudi as rAecot, iix^oBai t^ Xo^or, tipifniv xoi,€t9f ciiTofifWTOt, 
/iocxaXiSer, or the figures in iii. 12. 

* With the exception of the words of the law in ii. 8, 11 and tbe cita- 
tion of ProT. iii. 81 borrowed from Peter, as also the references to Isa. 
zl. 6 ; Prov. x. 12 (comp. Ko. 8, note 8) drawn from tbe same source, 
our Epistle contains no actual quotation. On the other hand the 
author*s entire phraseology is modelled on the language of the Prophets 
(iv. 8, comp. Zrch. i. 8) snd Psalms (iii. 8, comp. Ps. cxxxix. 8 ; v. 8, 
comp. Pd. xxi. 10), and particularly on the proverbial wisdom of the Old 
Testament. This is shown less in individual resemblances than in 
the general gnomologic form aud figurative style, as also in the empha- 
sizing of wisdom (i. 5; iii. 18-17), in which, as in these, the knowledge 
of the Divine will having become habitual, no longer appears to require 
an exteinal law. It has been incoirectly held by most that the author 
adheres very closely to Je^us Sirach ; for with the i-xception of i. 19, 
where in spite of apparent similarity in thought and-expretoion the tea- 
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6. After Erasmns and Cajetan had already expressed 
doubts respecting the traditional Apostolic origin of the 
Epistle of James, Luther attacked it with great vigour.^ 
Calvin disputed his verdict and maintained that the Epistle 
was not unworthy of an Apostle. On the other hand the 
Magdeburg centuriators, Hannius, Althammer, Wetstein and 
the Lutheran Church in general so long as it tolerated a 
departure from ecclesiastical tradition, followed Luther. It 
is only of lat« that his polemic has again been revived in ita 
former keenness from a hyper-Lutheran standpoint (comp. 
Strobel, Zeitgchr.f. Luth, Theol u. Kirche, 1857, 2; 1860, 1; 
1869, 4 ; 1871, 2 ; whom Kahnis and Delitzsch occasionally 
seconded). In recent times the critical question has more 
correctly been limited to the point as to whether the 
Epistle proceeds from James the Lord's brother. Schleier- 
macher found that it was pompous in style, the train of 
thoDght being sometimes affected and again artificial and 
awkward. He ascribed the ** fabrication " to a pupil of 
the Palestinian James who wrote down recollections of his 
master's discourses in his name, in a language in which he 
himself was not fluent. On the other hand de Wette found 



deney is entirely different from that of Bir. v. 11 ; i. 5 has only one ex- 
pression in common with Sir. xx* 14 without similarity of thought, and 
i. I'd a thought resembling that of Sir. xv. 12 without similarity of ex- 
pression. But it must be distinctly denied that there 16 anywhere an 
echo of the Book of Wisdom ; while Ldsner's uncritically gathered paral- 
lels prove nothing in favoar of an acquaintance with Pliilo; for the ex- 
pressions in common belong solely to the Uellenibtio stock of wordti. 

> He took offence at it) contradiction of the doctrine of Paul and 
silence respecting tbe sufferings and rt^surrection of Christ, as also with 
respect to the spirit of Christ. He calls it a downright epihtle of straw 
that has nothing evangelical in character, and runs oue thing into 
another without any methoxl. The author ^as some good and pious 
man who caught a few sayings from the Apostle's disciples and put them 
on paper in this form {Vinr. m N. 7'., v., 1622). How little ho umler- 
stood the qae^tiou on which the origin of our Epistle turns, is seen 
in the fact that he speaks of the Apostle to whom he denies the Epistle^ 
at James the son of Zebcdee. 
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the ornate (Jreek style Incompatible with the yiew of its 
genuineness.^ But although Schmidt and Bertholdt looked 
on onr Epistle tks the Greek translation of an Aramaio 
original, it is now fuUj recognised that even a Palestinian 
might have acquired facilitj in writing Greek and must have 
written in Greek to Jews of the Diaspora ; and the scruples 
on account of style ai*e removed simply by the author's 
attachment to the Old Testament, which, owing to the de- 
fective knowledge of ancient Hebrew outside the theology 
of the schools, could only be read in the LXX. even in 
Palestine. The doubts to which Kern (Tiih. Zeitsckr,^ 1835, 
2) gave currency on account of the alleged affinity of the 
Epistle with the Clementines, owing to the use of Old 
Testament Apocryphal writings, Philo and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, he himself has retracted in his commentary 
(1838). On the other hand W. Giimm {Zeitschr. /. tciu. 
Theoh<i 1870, 4) has substantially revived the scruples of de 
Wette ; and Schenkel has described the Epistle as the work 
of an unknown James at the end of the year 70, who wrott 
to the Church in Borne. 

7. To all appearance the Tubingen school could only look 
upon the alleged polemic of the Epistle against Paul as a 
confirmation of their assumption that a strong opposition 
exists' between James and the Gentile Apostle ; but since its 
attitude in other respects towards the law was manifestly 
not in keeping with this theory of the legal standpoint of 
primitive Christianity, it must have been a pseudonymous 
writer of a later time who made this James the mouthpiece 

s His remaining doubts, which are not unjoBt, only apply to the false 
view of the £pistle that was prevalent. He rightly doubts whether the 
Christendom ontside Palestine was in James's time already so deeply 
sunk in worldliiiess (eomp. No. 2) ; and whether the historical James 
eould have carried on so keen a polemic against Faal without under- 
standing him (oomp. No. 8), whereas his own standpoiut over against 
the law shows no trace of a narrow-minded, anti-Pauliue Jewish Christ* 
ianity. 
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et his flpiritiialized Jewish Clirisiianity in order to obviate 
a view of tbe Pauline doctrine of jastification whicH was de- 
trimental to practical Cbristianitj. It was Scbwegler wbo 
first endeavoured to give a firmer bistorical outline to tbis 
view of tbe Epistle taken hj Banr, wbicb was still quite 
xmdeveloped. He regarded it as a parallel to tbe Clemen- 
tine Homilies, an apolc^ for tbe two modes of tbougbt 
common to Ebionism, intended to reconcile tbe opposing 
tendencies on tbe ground and within tbe principle of Jewish 
Cbristianitj. He makes tbe antithesis between rich and 
poor that pervades the Epistle refer to secularized Pauline 
Gentile Christianity as contrasted with primitive Christian 
Ebionism. Polemical references to Gnosis and tbe persecu- 
tions of the time of Trajan are already visible.^ In tbis re- 
spect also Hilgenfeld sought to modify tbe conception of the 
scbooly putting tbe Epistle back to tbe time of Domitian, 
making out that tbe wisdom attacked was that of Paulinism 
which bad brought about tbe internal disunion of Christen- 
dom by its doctrinal disputes, drawing a distinction between 
secularized Christians and tbe rich Gentile enemies of Christ- 
ianity, and finally declaiming the Christianity of the author 
to be Essene and Orphic in character. Holtzmann likewise 
adheres to the same deteimination of time {Zeitschr, /. wiss. 
Theol.y 1882, 3) mainly on account of the alleged dependence 
of the Epistle on tbe Paulines together with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, on the Apocalypse (in behalf of which, appeal 
is made to i. 12, comp. Apoc. ii. 10; i 18, comp. Apoc. xv. 
4; ii. 5, comp. Apoc. ii. 9), on tbe first Canonical Gospel, 
1 Peter, and the Epistle of Clement, declaring the rich to 

^ The Epistle also belongs to this time in Hansrath's view, who regards 
it as a direct answer of Jewish ChristianUy to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ; as also in the opinion of BrtLokner {Jakrb.f, wiu. Theol.^ 1874, 
4), who pronounces the whole address a literary fiction and makes it the 
aim of the Epistle to keep a Bomish conventicle of Eseene-minded Jewish 
Christians excluded from the heathen world and from the Ohristianity 
tiial had been inflaenead bj Paulinism. 
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be distingnished aspirants to Christianity. Finally t. Soden 
also pats the persecutions of Domitian's time into the centre 
of the presupposed sitaation and pronounces the author, 
"whom with Holtzmann and others he transfers to Rome, as 
of a kindred spirit with Clement and Hermas. 

All these views are based on the arbitrary assumption of the Tubingen 
school, that primitive Christianity was unable to sustain the position of 
Jesus Himself with respect to the law ; they have to put a wrong inter- 
pretation on the address, at variance with the wording (comp. No. 1, 
note 1), and thus create the opposition in which its universal form is 
said to stand to the concrete relations presupposed in the Epistle itself; 
of which indeed they are only able to give a caricature. In particular 
the rich of the Epistle are explained away in the most arbitrary manner, 
or divided into Ghrisnans and non- Christians. V. Soden on the other 
band has with great impartiality shown that an attack on the Pauline 
doctrine of justification, which Holtzmann also declared to be outside 
all serious discussion, is quite out of the question, and has only by the 
exercise of great ingenuity reconciled his assumption of a knowledge of 
the Pauline Epistles with the entire absence of a more developed type 
of doctrine, especially with respect to the death of Christ. For this 
reason he has decidedly rejected the fictions of Essenism or even Orphic 
tendencies in the Epistle, as also the theory of a polemic against gnos- 
ticism, or a dependence on the Apocalypse, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and the first Gospel. Thus criticism itself returns to the only correofe 
view of the Epistle, which not only makes its high antiquity and its 
composition by the brother of the Lord possible, but directly necessaiy ; 
though Holtzmann in his Introduction professes only to find in this 
view a display of " childlike joy,*' which marks the *' amiable character " 
of Apologetics* 

§ 38. Thb Epistlb of Jude. 

1. In the inscription with its invocation of a blessing the 
author characterizes his readers in a general way as tme 
Christians (vera. 1 ff.)» &Q<1 explains that an exhortation to 
contend against every danger threatening the faith common 
to them with all the saints, forms the substance of his 
epistle ; certain men having appeared, whom on account of 
their perversion of the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
he already finds condemned in Old Testament Scripture as 
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vng^dly (vers. 3 ft.). He reminds them of three well-known 
examples of Divine punishment (vers. 5-7) and calls down 
npon sach as defile and destroy themselves with fleshly 
sins, after the example of those who were overtaken by 
these judgments, emancipating themselves from all that 
is called dominion and speaking evil of dignities of whoso 
nature they are entirely ignorant, a woe that again recalls 
three prominent examples of Old Testament sinners (vers. 
8-11).^ From the way in which they recklessly dese- 
crate without fear the love-feasts with rioting, he shows 
in heightened imagery that they are not what they pro- 
fess to be, but are entirely devoid of sgiritnal life; that 
their nature impelled by wild passion attests their own 
shame and can only end in destruction, which he foretells 
in the words of the threat pronounced by Enoch on the 
ungodly of his time ; finally setting forth the twofold con- 
trariety of their natui*e, in accordance with which they 
murmur against God, although by their licentious life they 
prepare their own fate ; and make boastful speeches, though 
ready to cringe before those from whom they expect advan- 
tage (vers. 12-16). He recalls words of tho Apostles fore- 
telling the appearance of frivolous mockers who should 
walk after their own ungodly lusts, and not without irony 
characterizes them as those who separate themselves al- 
though in reality they are psychists, not having the Spiiit 
(vers. 17 ff.). In opposition to such, the readers are to seek 
an increase of faith, keeping themselves through prayer, 

^ Just as KvplorrfTa in ver. 8 naturally refers to the Kvplorrjs of Christ 
(rer. 4), although the expresaion is intentionally put in such a gener&l 
way because the object is to show that they virtnally disregard what 
demands onconditioual subordination, so Ter. 9 undoubtedly shows that 
by the So^ai of which they speak evil instead of trembling before them, 
are meant the Satanic powers under whose dominion they fall in giving 
tliemselves up to heathen abominations. While this only betrays de- 
fective knowledge of such supersensnous things, their instinctive know- 
ledge of sensuous things which they know how to use as means of 
enjoyment, only leads to their destrnotion (ver. 10). 
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as tanglit by the Spirit, in tlie love of God, and expecting 
to obtain eternal life from the mercy of Christ in the judg- 
ment. On their side they are then to have compassion on 
these erring ones, only seeking to plnck those who still 
liesitate, as a brand from the fire ; whereas with respect 
to the rest, fear of infection is to keep them from all active 
manifestation of compassion (3, 20-23).' The Epistle con- 
cludes with a solemn doxology (vers. 24). 

2. The historical understanding of the Epistle depends 
essentially on a correct view of the phenomenon against 
which it is directed. The traditional view regarded it as an 
attack on errorists, and judging by vers. 4, 17 f., on such as 
were assailed and prophesied of in the second Epistle of 
Peter (ii. 1 S. ; iii. 2).^ But if we give up this reference, 



* The reading of the Cod. Vat. : ots fih IKeart BiaKptPOfiipouf^ cd^ert U 
wvpbs iLfnrdj^wT€ti ott ^ Acare iw ^3/3y fuffovifret^ etc. saspeoted entirely 
without reason and accepted even by Westcott-Hort, is here assumed to 
be correct. It is dear that the distinction of a donble AcSf, an active 
compassion that tries to save what may yet be saved, and a compassion 
that is merely sympathetic, in wliioh fear of hateful defilement of one's 
self forbids all approach and henoe all attempt to save, was just as 
unintelligible to the copyists as the irregular rc&^e explanatory of the 
first Aeare. which was necessary because, on account of the subsequent 
participle d/oTd^iref, it conld not be participially expressed in the parallel 
by fjuffovPT€s. This explains all those variations, n<me of which gives a 
supportable sense. 

1 This is the view of Luther, liichaelis, and Hanlein, as of Thiersch, 
Th. Schott {Komm , 186H), Hofmann, Spitta {der 2. Brief de$ Petr, und 
d. Brief d. Jnd,^ Halle, 1885). But ol xdXai Tpoyeypa/A/jJpoi in ver. 4 
cannot possibly refer to a recently composed Apostolic writing, bat only 
to Old Testament scripture ; and apart from the fact that 2 Pet. iii. 2 
refers to an entirely different manifestation and that the most peenliar 
feature of the prediction in ii. 1 has here no analogy whatever; ver.lTff., 
apply not to the written prediction of an Apoetle, but to the repeated 
oral predictions of Apostles. Besides, the powerful originality of our 
Epistle is altogether adverse to the assumption that its description of 
these people, as also its imagery and examples are borrowed from the 
second Epistle of Peter, which however from the extensive agreement 
between them must necessarily have been the case, though denied by 
Eeil (JToifun., 1883), if Jade had any reference to this Epistle. 
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wliich 18 quite untenable, there is no longer the slightest 
ground for thinking of errorists, as Ritschl (Stud. u. Krit.^ 
1861, 1) has alreadj shown. No mention is made anywhere 
of doctrines disseminated bj them nor are such doctrines 
attacked; and to make airo3u>/Hi^ovr€« (vers. 19) refer to 
divisions caused hj them in the Charch, is at variance with 
the wording as well as the context.* Nor can we agree 
with de Wette, Kenss, Bleek and Schwegler in supposing 
an allusion onlj to wicked men or only to such as by their 
immoral life exercised a seductive influence in the Church. 
It is not against individual moral errors or imperfections in 
the Christian life that the Epistle is directed ; bat the con- 
duct of these men is represented thronghout as fundament- 
ally godless and immoral. We see clearlj from vers. 3 that 
thej misinterpreted the doctrine of grace as a charter for a 



* How impossible it is to define these so-called errorists is best seen 
from the fact that Sohneekeobarger (Beitr.^ 1832) regarded them as an 
antithesis to the system of religion attacked in the Colosstan Epistle, 
misinterpreting rer. 8 as the denial of angels ; L. Soholze maintainiug 
on the contrary that they were an advanced form of the errorists there 
attacked (oomp. Sieffert in Herzog's IK'f'ne,, VII., 1880); as from the 
fact that it is disputed whether they were Jewish Christians (Credner, 
aoeording to Hegesipp ap. Eas., H.K., 4, 22 and also Grau), or Gentile 
Christians, as has of late been generally assumed. It is only a false way 
of putting the question to contend as to whether the adversaries of our 
author kept their principles to themselves, as Bit^chl maintains, in 
which case our Epistle itself eannot have had any reference to tbem ; or 
whether they made a propaganda for them as most recent critics infer 
from the rejection of the former view, since in this case they would 
eertaioly have been errorists and th(>ir doctrines would necessarily have 
been attacked in our Epistle, which however is not the case. Bat be- 
tween these there is a third possibility tliat very natunilly suggests itself, 
viz. that they did try to extenuate and justify their conduct by appealing 
to fundamental principles, but had no interest in formulating these 
principles into a doctrine and disseminating them in opposition to the 
prevailing doctrine ; for which reason the author does not consider it 
worth his while to refute tbem. For the same reason Holtzmanu's 
assumption as a matter of course of a reference to the unsuitable pre* 
dictions of the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. iii If. ; iy. 8) is 
•imply at Taiianoe with the context. 
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licentions life, and wbat Paul distinctly repudiates in Rom. 
vi. 15 they held to be the logical consequence of his doctrine 
of grace, assuming that those who were in a state of grace 
\vere emancipated from all external rule, and thus free not 
only from the Old Testament law but also from every new 
rule of life given by Christ ; a course of proceeding which 
the author characterizes as a rejection of bis Kvpiorri%, An 
Abase of Pauline views is also shown in the fact, to which 
the ironical allusion in ver. 19 to their separation manifestly 
points, that they regarded themselves as the true pneu- 
matists, taught by the spirit to despise the devil (ver. 8), 
and to use for enjoyment what was made for enjoyment 
(ver. 10). Hence their swelling words (ver. 16), with 
which they raised themselves above the psychists who 
adhered to the common standpoint of faith, because their 
assurance of faith was not weakened by any carnal pleai^ure ; 
for which reason the author so emphatically designates the 
former traditional faith that needed no improvement aa 
" most holy ** (vers. 3, 20). It is not thei-efore exactly the 
misunderstood doctrine of Christian freedom on which they 
took their stand, as Bleek maintains; but as a matter of 
fact we find them to be libertines on principle, who, unable 
or disinclined to enter more deeply into questions of doctrine 
(comp. Note 2), were content to have justified their immo- 
rality by an appeal to their unshaken state of grace and 
their enlightened spii'itnal Christianity.* 



* The Nicolftitanes of the Apocalypse (§ 35, 1) to which most critics 
point (comp. Ewald, Hutber, and others), unqnestionahly present a 
phenomenon essentially simi ar, bat the oircnmstance that libertinism 
was gioanded on a deeper gnosis, is here entirely wanting (ii. 24) since 
all refer^'nces to Gnostic speculation which have been found here (e.g, 
the ipvirvia^fievoi ver. 8) must first be artificially interpreted in this 
sense. Hence there can be no question of precursors of the Gnostic 
system of the second century, such as Thierach, Wiesinger, Eeil and 
others here discovered and of which there is no proof whatever ; nor yet 
of Sadduoean minded Christians, as assumed by Bertholdt. 
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' IL An Epistle wliich deals thronghotit with a concrete 
phenbmenou which hard evidently only a short time before 
come into the readers' range of vision (ver. 4), which speaks ' 
of people who desecrate their love-feasts (ver. 12), and gives 
special directions for their treatment (ver. 22 f.), cannot 
possibly be termed a Catholic Epistle. in the strict sense ; as 
maintained by Ewald, Sieffert, and Holtzmann.^ Since the 
Epistle was of conrse personally transmitted, it did not re- 
quire any mention of place in the inscription; and since 
moreover it was not addressed to the Chorches in which it 
was to be read, as such, for it was to these that the Liber- 
tines belonged, bnt expressly to those alone who had re- 
mained true (ver. 1), it was impossible to name a definite 
Church or circle of Churches. The traditional view, that 
the Epistle is connected with the predictions of the second 
Epistle of Peter, led to the idea that it was addressed to the 
Churches of Asia Minor; but althoDgh this view is without 
foundation, the historical analogy of the Nicolaitanes points 
likewise to the Church-circle of Anterior Asia. It must 
doubtless be conceded that analogous phenomena may 
readily have appeared elsewhere, and that we might there- 
fore just as well think of the Syrian Churches, as de Wette 
did. But it is at any rate more likely that such errors 
would arise in a circle in which Paul had constantly worked 
during the later years of his ministry, when his doctrine 
of grace* excluding all regulating principles of legality was 
more sharply defined.' This libertinism, appealing for its 



1 SiefTert*8 tIow that the antlior origioally intended to write an epistle 
of universal purport {repl rrjt ffvrriplat) in keeping with the anivernal 
address, and only found himself obliged to give it a more particular 
character on the appearance of definite local phenomena in the Church, 
rests uu the very generally accepted (comp. Spitta), bat utterly impos- 
sible distinction between an .intended and a written epistle in ver. 3 ; 
and does not set aside the fact that a reference to local phenomena 
presupposes also a local cirule of readers. 

* The Jewish-Christian character of the Epistle naturally suggested 
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basis to a principle, also affords tlie only secare fonndaikm 
for.determizimg the time of the Epistle ; for it hj no means 
follows from ver. 17, where we are reminded of the words 
of the Apostles, that all the Apostles were already dead, bnt 
only that the Churches were at that time deprived of their 
gnidance.' On the other hand the first appearance of this 
false libertinism which, as the Apocalypse shows, had at the 
end of the year 60 already made a theoretical fooodation 
for itself, having formed a school with apostles and pro* 
phets, and in opposition to which the Charch as sneh was 
forced to take np a position (§ 35, 1), may be pnt soon after 
the middle of the year 60; when the longer removal of 
the Apostle from his sphere of activity made it possible to 
misinterpret his doctrine, for which the motive nndonbtedly 
lay in a lowering of the Christian moral standard already 
foreseen by Panl (2 Tim. iii. 1-5). 

On the hypothesis, wbioh however is very questionable, tbat Jnde 
would not have taken up tbe pen before the death of his renowned brother, 
the year 62 is generally regarded as the terminus a quo for the eomposi- 
tion of the Epistle ; Gredner and Sieffert making it 69. Bnt although the 
latter puts it between 70 and 80 because the form of error here attacked 
is more developed than that of the Nicolaitanes, it is manifest that the 
exact opposite is the case. The reasons for which Ewald, Th. Schott 

the Churches of Palestine (comp. Gredner, Wiesinger, JTomin., 1862, with 
an appeal to Easeb., H.E., 4, 22), although errors thus based on a mis- 
interpretation of Paulinism could only have appeared in Gentile- 
Christian and not in Jewish-Christian circles; while an acquaintance 
with oral Apostoh'c predictions (ver. 17) is quite conceivable outside 
Palestine. Hence the thought of any Jewish -Christian Church is for the 
same reason equally shut out, which Spitta in an incomprehensible way 
entirely overlooked. 

' Though ver. 6 certainly cannot refer to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
as Hofmann supposes, yet seeing that the choice of the two other 
examples had manifestly some special motive, we cannot maintain with 
Bertholdt, Guerioke and others that Jude must have named such de- 
struction among the chastisements to which he points, if it had already 
lain behind him ; much less with Bieek, on the basis of a misinterpreta- 
tion of ver. 8 in our Epistle, can we regard it as referring to a prlitieal 
Qpriaing of the Palestinian Jews befoce the final oatastrophs. 
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and Hofmann go down to this time are still less defensible ; and if only 
grandchildren of Jude were alive at the time of Domitian (Ens., H, E., 
8, 20), it is most improbable that he himself was siUl living towards 
the end of the year 70. That no determination of time with regard to 
our Fpistle can be drawn from the use of the Book of Enooh, to which 
Credner and de Wette still attach importance, or even from the date of 
the origin of the Assnmptio Mosis, is now universally admitted. Benan 
(in his Paulus) makes out that the Epistle was written as early as 54 
against Paul, by the brother of James, who was embittered owing to the 
manifestation in Antioch. 

4. The Epistle, thoogH not contained in the oldest Sjriao 
Church Bible, was earl j known in the West and was connted 
a part of the New Testament by Tertnllian who ascribes it 
to the Apostle Jade, as also by the Maratorian Canon, prob- 
ably for the same reason (§9, 5; 10, 3). So too in the 
Alexandrian Church it was already used and commented on 
by Clement, and was very highly esteemed by Origen ; al- 
though it was already known here that the brother of James 
by whom it was written, did not belong to the Apostles in the 
stricter sense (§ 9, 5; 10, 7). Eusebius classes it with the 
Antilegomena for the same reason as the Epistle of James 
(§ 11, 4) ; and from the fact that Jerome {De Vir. HI, 4), 
cei*tainly exaggerating, says that the Epistle of the frater 
Jacobi aplertsque rejicitur on acccount of the citation from 
Enoch, we see clearly that at his time, when a sharper dis- 
tinction was made between the apocryphal and the canonical, 
offence was already taken at its use of a Jewish Apocryphon ; 
but its ecclesiastical recognition was no longer endangered 
by this. The author in ver. 1 sfyles himself the brother of 
James, which, if this self -designation is to be intelligible, can 
only mean the Lord's brother who stool at the head of the 
Church in Jerusalem. He too, like James himself, was not 
an Apostle (§ 36) ; he makes no claim, however, to apostolic 
authority, but on the contrary in ver. 17 distinctly separates 
himself from the Apostles of our Lord Josas Christ. That 
the author was a Jewish Christian is seen from the whole 
Epistle, which lives and moves in ibe figuxativa langoaga of 
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the Old Testament (vers. 12 f., 23), as well as in its history 
(vers. 5-7, 11), though likewise at home in Jewish tradition.^ 
This however is least of all at variance with the view that 
the Epistle was composed bj a prominent member of the 
Jewish-Christian primitive Church. The fact that an author 
who attacks a tendency arising out of a misinterpretation of 
Pauline doctrine, has also points of contact with Pauline 
ideas, is not enough to justify the conclusion that he was 
acquainted with Pauline writings, as Wiesinger assumes 
(comp. de Wette, who discovered that the concluding doxo- 
logy of the Roman Epistle had been made use of in ver. 25).; 
however facile such acquaintance would be in the second 
half of the year 60. Although the Epistle itself gives no 
indication of any former relation on the part of the author 
with his readers, yet the very fact that Jude, who from his 
calling himself SouA.09 *Ii;<r. Xpicrr. (ver. 1) certainly took an 
active part in working for the kingdom of God, turns to the 
Churches of Asia Minor in their danger, sufficiently proves 
that such was the case. This can only seem strange if we 
refuse to recognise what is undoubtedly affirmed in 1 Cor. 
iz. 5, viz. that even the brethren of Jesus undertook mission- 
ary journeys at a very early date, naturally to the Jewish 
Diaspora; whose believing members, however, had at this 
time been long amalgamated in many ways with the Gentile* 
Christian Pauline Churches.' 

1 Henoe it is a matter of total indifference whether he takes the nar- 
rative of the Archangel Michaers dinpate with Satan for the body of 
Moses to which he alludes in ver, 9, from it or from a Jewish Apocry- 
phon ; (according to Origen, De Princ.f 3, 2, from the Assumptio MosLs ; 
comp. Hilgenfeld, Mes^iat Judaorwiit I<ips., 1869) ; it is certain that in 
ver. 14 f. he quotes from the Book of Enoch (comp. Dillmann, /'a< liueh 
Henoch,, Leipz., 1858) and therefore probably also took the tradition of 
the punishment of the sinful angels in ver. 6 from it ; for Hofmann's 
view (comp. F. Phih'ppi, Dcu Buck Henoch., Stuttgart, 1868), that on the 
oontrary the Book of Enoch quot<>B from the Epistle of Jude, and that 
the latter has only drawn out the allusions of the Old Testament inde- 
pendently, needs no refutation. 
:.^ We do not even know, whether. Jude was still in Palestine when 1m 
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5. Luther denied to this Epistle tlie apostolic origio to 
which it lays no claim whatever, partly on the just ground 
that the author speaks as aix apostolic disciple, partly on the 
quite erroneous assumption that it copies the second Epistle of 
Peter and cites unbiblical sayings and stories. On this point 
criticism for a time spent much fruitless groping,^ until Jes- 
sien (DeAuthent. Ep,,, Jud., Lips. 1821) showed clearly that the 
Epistle was not the work of an Apostle, but professed to come 
and actually did come from the true brother of the Lord, the 
well-known James of Jerusalem. Since his time the earlier 
view, that it professed to come from Jude the brother of 
James, one of the Twelve (comp. Bertholdt, Hanlein), has 
only been advocated by such intrepid defenders of tradition 
as Hof mann and Keil ; whereas all defenders of its genuine* 
ness, even L. Schulze, adhere only to the real brother of the 
Lord. Even de Wette found no adequate reason for denying 
the Epistle to this Jude. In Schwegler*s opinion it was a 
foregone conclusion that the author only borrowed the mask 
of a brother of James, because the latter was in the eyes of 
Jewish Christians the chief representative of that apostolic 
paradosis which he desired to commend (vers. 3, 17 f., 20) ; 
but it is inconceivable why in this case he should have chosen 

wrote this Epistle, wbioh Gredner, Bleek, and de Wette only infer from 
the fact that his grandchildren were settled in Palestine as agrioulturists 
(oomp. Euseb.. U, J?., 8, 20) ; although Mayerhoff's wonderful idea (in 
his EiiiL in die petr. Schriften), that the imagery of the Epistle points to 
Egypt, has long been abandoned. There is the less reason to look fov 
an Aramaio original in the ease of onr Epistle, after the example of 
Schmidt and Bertholdt, or to take offence at its ornamented Greek style, 
especially as the somewhat overdone and far-fetched Imagery of the 
Epiatle is actnoUy modelled on that of the Old Testament, while the 
style least of all shows facility in Greek structure. 

^ Grotius held the author to be the 15th bishop of Jerusalem who 
Ihred nnder Hadrian (Ens., 0. £.,4,5); Dahl [De AutJi^nt, Ep, Petr^ 
Post, et Juda, BoBt., 1807) as. a presbyter of the name of Jude; while 
Sohott even thought of Judas Barsabas mentioned in Acts xt. 22 ; and 
Eiohhom left the author quite undetermined. Nor could Schleiormacher, 
Keander or lieuas make anything ol the £pi«tle« • 
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3 ade who was qtiite unknown, and not James himself. On 
the other hand the latest criticism, represented bj Hilgenfeld 
and Volkmar, Schenkel and Mangold, Lipsios and Holtz- 
mann, has interpreted the Epistle as an attack on the Anti- 
iLomian Gnosis of the second century, particularly that of 
Carpocrates (comp. also Volter, and on the other hand § 35, 
I, note 2), which Clement of Alex, already finds foretold in 
Jude (Strom.-, 3, 2). But it is clear that the fundamental 
principle of the libertinism here attacked, as shown in our 
Epistle (No. 2), is the exact contrary of gnostic dualism in 
which such gnosis had its root. Moreover it is purely ima« 
ginatire to find a rejection of the world*s Creator and Law- 
giver together with the angels who serve Him in vers. 4 and 8, 
• which only refer to a practical denial of the icvpconjv of Christ ; 
and an allusion to *' the decaying faith of the Church *' in the 
emphasizing of the traditional faith in vers. 3, 20. Comp, 
on the other hand Spitta, ihid. 

§ 39. Thb Apostlk Peter. 

1. Simon, or Simeon (Acts xy. 14; comp. 2 Pet. i. 1, 
according to the Hebrew, Shimeon), the son of one Jona 
(Matt. xyi. 17), appears in ancient tradition as a fisher on 
the Lake of Gennesareth, who with Andrew his (apparently 
younger) brother, dwelt in Capernaum (Mark L 16, 29). The 
way in which his mother-in-law is mentioned on the occasion 
of Jesus' visit to their house (i. 30 f.), makes it not improb- 
able that at that time he was already a widower; yet he 
must afterwards have married again (1 Cor. ix. 5), although 
the <rwtK\tKrri of 1 Pet. v. 13 is no more his wife (in opposi- 
tion to Neander) than the Mark there named is his actual 
son. At the beginning of His MeRsianic work in Galilee 
Jesus had first called the two brothers to be his constant 
companions (Mark i. 17f.) ; or according to another tradition 
chiofiy and in the first place Simon (Luke ▼. 10), ^pressly 
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requiiing him to exchange his fisherman's calling for a higher 
one. He is always named first, not only in the list of the 
Apostles (Mark iii. 16), bat also in the circle of Jesns' thi'ee 
confidential friends (y. 37 ; ix. 2 ; xiii. 3 ; xiv. 33) ; he is 
addressed by Jesus rather than the rest (xiy. 37) and ap- 
pears also on other occasions to be regarded as the chief 
of the disciples (xvi. 7; comp. Matt. xvii. 24). Jesns had 
given him the distinguishing name of Peter (Mark iii. 16) ; 
and how He meant it is shown from the statement, certainly 
drawn f i*om earliest tradition, that on the basis of the rocky 
nature expressed in this name Jesus expected him perma- 
nently to found the Church of the Messiah (Matt. xvi. 18).^ 
Jesns seems to be thinking of Simon when in answer to the 
request of the sons of Zebedee for the highest places of 
honour in His kingdom. He says they are not His to give, 
aAA.* ots i/Toi/iaoTat (Mark x. 40), viz. by God Himself accord* 
ing to their gifts and calling, as Matt. x. 23 correctly explains. 
Even after His resurrection Jesus distinguished him by ap- 
pearing to him specially and apparently first (Luke xxiv. 
34 ; comp. 1 Cor. xy. 5). 

In the fonrth Gospel the name of the father of the two brethren is 
said to be 'ludwvrit (John i. iS ; comp. xxi. 16-17). The fact that Beth- 
Baida is spoken of aa the oity of Andrew and Peter (L 44), i.e. the city of 
their birth and original home, is natorallj not inconsistent with the 
presumption that tbey had afterwards, in parsoit of their trade, settled 
in Capernaum. Andrew there appears as a disciple of the Baptist (i. 40) ; 
whereas Simon had probably come to the Jordan onlj for the purpose of 
being baptized, when Andrew met him there and made him acqoainted 
with Jesus in whom he had found the Messiah (i. 41 f.)* The narrative 
of his having been called at the Sea of Galilee, far from being in contra- 
diction with this, woold be quite unintelligible except on the hypothesis 
of such previous acquaintance. That Jesus gave him the name of Peter 

' On the contrary the giving of the power of the keys in the sense of 
Isa. xxii. 22, i^. of the chief direction and oversight of the house of the 
Diyine kingdom (fiiatt. xyi. 19) manifestly rests on a later application of 
the words of Matt, zviii. 18 specially to him, in keeping with the position 
which in fact he occupied for a yeiy long period in the Church. 

YOL. II. K 
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ftt this first meeting (i. 42) is not inoonflistent with Matt. ztI. 18, when 
JesnB only allades to the character implied in such a designation.' At 
the close of the Gospel the sapreme authority in the Ghoroh which Peter 
had forfeited by his fall, as the probationary question put to him shows, 
seems to have been made over to him again only after the resurrection 
of Jesus (John zxi. 15-17). 

2. Peter was of a rasb nature. Quick to resolve, we find 
him first among the Apostles on every occasion, in speech as 
well as in action. It is he who in the name of the Twelve 
confesses the Messiahship of Jesns (Mark viii. 29; comp. 
John vi. 69), and suggests the reward which thoy think 
they earned by their fidelity (Mark x, 28). The later 
Gospels also, as a rule, make him spokesman for the dis- 
ciples (Matt. XY. 15 ; xviii. 21 ; Luke viii. 45 ; xii. 41). Just 
as in Mark xiv. 54 he alone follows Jesus into the palace of 
the high priest, so the fourth Gospel represents him as the 
first resolutely to examine the sepulchre on Easter morning ; 
and on seeing the risen One, to throw himself into the sea, 
in order to be first with Jesus (John xx. 6; xxi. 7ff.). 
Lightly stirred by every impulse that affected his suscept- 
ible nature, he was hurried into thoughtless speech and 
action. He presumes to reproach the Lord when for the 
first time He speaks of His passion (Mark Tiii. 32) ; and pro- 
poses to build tabernacles on the mount of transfiguration 
(ix. 5). Just in the same way the fourth Gospel depicts 
him as first hastily refusing to have his feet washed, and 

* Mark certainly seems to have the idea that this name was given to 
him at the time when the apostolic circle was constituted (iii. 14 f.) ; but 
this is in itself very improbablCf since the moiuent in question had no 
special signifioanoe whatever for Simon, who had been called by Jesus 
long before into His service ; and the idea probably originated only in 
the fact that it was in the apostolic circle that Simon, whom Jesus alone 
seems to have called by this name (Mark xiv. .87 ; Luke xxii. 81 ; Matt. 
xvii. 25; John zxi. 15-17), first bore the name thus given to him by 
Jesus. Paul speaks of him exclusively as Cephas, or Peter (Gul. ii. 7 f.) 
as he calls himself (1 Pet. i. 1). It is in the Gospels that we first meet 
with the name of Simon Peter, in addition to Peter alone (Matt. zvi. 16 ; 
Luke V. 8 ; comp. Acts x. 5 ; 2 Pet. i. 1). 
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{hen, when the Lord makes participation with HimseU de- 
pendent on this act, asking for more than Jesns offers him 
(John ziii. 6-9). It is he moreover who is represented as 
thoughtlessly nsiug his sword in G^thsemane (zTiii. 10). 
He fails in his promise to remain true to the Lord even U> 
death thongh all should be offended with Him (Mark ziv. 
29-31, comp. John ziii 37) ; and denies Him in the court 
of the high priest (Mark ziy. 66-72).^ So too the narrative 
of the first Gospel, describing the rash courage with which 
he tries to go through the sea to Jesus, and then, no sooner 
perceives the storm than he despairs and begins to sink 
(Matt, ziv, 28-31), pourtrajs his character in a way that 
cannot be surpassed. Again we find him acting against 
a conviction strengthened by long practice, because the 
coming of messengers from Jernsalem made him apprehen- 
sive lest he should be suspected as an apostate from the 
law of the fathers (Oal. ii. 11-13 ; comp. § 14, 6). Only 
He who is unequalled in knowledge of the heart could 
have detected in this apparently contradictory nature, so 
open to varying impulses, the rocky heart which, when 
fully developed, gave the right direction to his energetic 
nature, and combined self-sacrificing endurance with his 
rash initiative. 

3. In the circle of the disciples, assembled at Jerusalem 
after the departure of Jesus, Peter at once takes his place 

> The aooonnt given in the fourth Goepel (John xviii. 16-18; xxt. 27), 
first makes this ocoorrenoe folly dear and comprehensible. It is only 
when the maid by her untimely qnestion exposes him to the danger of 
losing the access he had Inokily gained to the high priest's palace, that 
be gives an evasive answer which is already half a lie. Then when a 
second question threatens to make him a laughing-stock to the rude 
servants and to reveal him as a liar, he gets more and more deeply in- 
volved in untruth ; and when finally the discovery of his rAsh act of 
violence exposes him to personal danger he is led to confirm his lie by 
an oath. The crowing of the cock first reminds him that in his pelf- 
forgetting rashness he has uttered the very denial that in his love for 
JetUB he bad deemed entirely impossible. 
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as the leading personality, snggesting the choice of aH 
Apostle in the place of Jndas (Acts i. 15 ff.). Thonsands 
were converted at the feast of Pentecost by his appearing 
and discourse, and were added to the first Church of the 
Messiah bj means of the baptism that he required (chap, 
ii.). It was bj his discourse after the healing of the lame 
man that he first drew down upon himself the enmity of the 
chief council (chaps, iii., iv.) ; and on the occasion of his 
second conflict with them he speaks in the name of the 
Apostles (y. 29). He purifies the Church from the scandal 
it had incurred through Ananias and Sapphira, by unmask- 
ing their deception (t. 1-11). He visits the newly-founded 
churches in Samaria and on the Phoenician coast ; on which 
occasion he is induced to baptize the first Gentile (chaps. 
yiiL-x.). At Paul's first yisit to Jerusalem, he is so dis- 
tinctly the head of the primitive Chnrch, that Paul desires 
only to make acquaintance with him (Gal. i. 18) ; and after 
the execution of James the eon of Zebcdee, it is chiefly 
against him that Herod's enmity is directed (Acts zii. 3 f.). 
Whither he turned after his release from imprisonment, wo 
do not know (xii. 7) ; the only certain thing is that from 
that time James the brother of the Lord took his place at 
the head of the primitive Church (§ 36, 1). We meet 
with him again at the so-called Apostolic Council in Jeru- 
salem, where although he is the first to speak, it is evident 
that he no longer occupies the leading place (Acts xv. 7 ; 
oomp. (jal. ii. 9). Soon afterwards we find him in Antioch 
(Gal« ii. 11) ; and at PauFs last visit to Jerusalem, he is 
manifestly no longer there (Acts xxi. 17 IE.). It is abso- 
lutely inconceivable that a man of such powerful initiative 
should have confined his activity to Judea or Jernsalem, 
especially after another had actually assumed the leadership 
in that place. The way in which Paal speaks of him as 
qualified for the dirooroX^ rrj^ ircpirofi^ in opposition to him- 
self (Gal. ii. 8), is only intelligible on the assumption that 
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Peter had made missionary jom*nej8 to the Jewish Diaspora 
his chief work; and Paal treats it as a fact well known 
to the Corinthians that he went about with his wife on 
journeys of this kind (1 Cor. iz. 5). We have indeed no 
certain historical information as to where he went; apart 
frarn the conclusion that may be drawn from his first 
Epistle.^ 

4. It is at all events credibly attested that Peter came 
also to Rome towards the end of his life. The probability 
is so great, that Clement of Rome sapposes his martyrdom 
to have taken place there (ad Cor. v. 4) ; he does not 
directly state this however, and it is dangerons to conclade 
from the words of Ignatius, ovx &9 IIcr/109 icai IlavXof 
SiaTatrKrofjLoi vylv (ad Bom. iv. 3) that both Apostles laboured 
in Rome. On the other hand the account of Pet-er's abode 
in Rome has since the last quarter of the second century 
assumed definiteness of form, though manifestly in conneo- 
tion with the claim of the Roman Church to have been 
founded by the two chief Apostles Peter and Paul in 
common. It is true that what Dionysius of Corinth (ap. 
Euseb., iJ.Jf., 2, 25) says of a planting orChurches in Cotinth 
and Rome by both in common, is by himself virtually re* 
duced to a SiSoo-xciy on their part in the two places; bat 
Cains of Rome already speaks (ibid,) of the two Apostles 
ifYio founded the Chnrch, and Ireuieus refers to the time when 

^ EasebioB* statement (H, R., 8, 1) that he seems to have preached to 
the Jews of the Diaspora in Pontus, Galatia, BiUijnia, Cappadooia and 
Asia — as to which it is entirely a matter of indifference whether the 
later appeal to Origen refers likewise to this ntterauce — is unqa^^stion- 
ably based entirely on 1 Pet. i. 1 (comp if.£., 3, 4) ; however confidently 
repeated by Jerome (De Vir, III,, 1) and Epiphanias {liar,, 27). The 
fable of his bishopric at Antioch is also an inference from Oal. ii. 11. 
On the other hand there is much to be said in favour of the supposition 
that on his missionary joameys he came also to Corinth (§ 19, 4, note 2). 
The idea that this would be at variance with the agreement coma to in 
Gal. ii. 9, rests on a total misunderstanding of the passage (| 14, 6, 
note 2). 
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tbey preached the Gospel there and founded the Church 
(adv, H(Br,f lY. 3, 1, coinp. 3, 2, 3). Among the Ecclesiie 
Apostolic89 Tertullian esteems the Roman one specially 
happy, '* cui totam doctrinam apostoli cam sanguine suo pro- 
fuderunt " (De Prcewr. Hcer.f 36). Nevertheless the assump- 
tion that the idea of Peter's abode in Rome only originated 
in a desire to unite the two Apostles in a peaceful relation 
and to give Peter a share in the great work of the Gentile 
Apostle, for the purpose of doing away with the piimitive- 
Christian opposition between them (comp. Baur, Tiih, 
Zeitschr. f. Theol, 1831, 4; 1836, 3), is wholly untenable. 
The natural way in which the two Apostles are associated in 
Clement of Rome and Ignatius entirely excludes all pre- 
sumption of such tendency ; since the former says nothing 
whatever of the two Apostles working together, while the 
latter does not expressly state that both worked personally 
in Rome, Above all we find in Clement of Alexandria the 
assumption of Peter's abode in Rome solely in connection 
with an entirely artless statement respecting the composi- 
tion of Mark's Gospel, that has nothing whatever to do with 
Bach tendencies and is confirmed by Papias (ap. Easeb. 3, 
39) ont of the mouth of the Presbyter (John), as also by 
the character of the Gospel itself.^ 

Following a later development of Banr*8 view, Lipsias (die Quellen dft 
f^m, Petrussaget Kiel, 1872, comp. also Jahrb, /. jirotest, Theol,, 1876, 4) 
and Holtzroann (in Scheukel's B.-Lex,, IV., 1872) in particular have 
endeavoured to interpret the Catholic form of the tradition about the 



^ Since Easebius {H. I?., 6, 14) himself quotes the passage from 
Clrmeut's Hyp'ttyposeM^ in which tlie latter appeiils to the tradition of 
tlxe old pre^bj'tprs, it is entirely arbitrary to represent his own utterance 
in ii. 15 as an appeal to Clement in favour of what had been said re- 
specting Simon, or in confirmation of his false interpretation of 1 Pet. 
V. 13. Just as little does he appeal to Papias in favour of Mark*s Gospel 
having been composed in Bome, which was quite impossible after the 
passage he quotes from him in 8, tt9 ; altliough it is probable that the 
tradition in Papias suppo^^es the Apostle to have written in Eome. 
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eoramon abode of the ivro Apostles in Borne as a later distortion of tbe 
original anti-Pauline tradition in wbioh Peter under the form of Simon 
MagQs pursues the Apostle Paul to Borne in order to attack and van- 
qnish him there. (Corop. on the otlier hand Hilgenfeld, Zttckr.f. wixM, 
Throl, 1872. 8; 77, 4 ; Joh. Delitzseh, Stud. ti. Krit., 1874. 2). But the 
Jewifth-Christian fable in tbe pseudo- Clementine Homilies and Beco»- 
nitious looks for the scene of this struggle, consistently with tbe origin 
of the idea (§ 14, G), chiefly in Antiooh; while tbe tradition of Peter's 
sojourn at Bome, wbich again meets us in Clement's Epistle to James 
(chap, i) without any reference to the struggle with tbe magician, 
was only made use of afterwards for the further extension of the Cle- 
mentine romance (comp. Cotutt, ApouU^ vi. 8).' Side by side with this 
we find also in the PiadiC'ttio Petri the idea that tbe two Apostles first 
made acquaintance in liome ; and as in it, so too in the Acta Petri et 
Pauli we have the tradition of Peter's sojourn at Bome without any 
mention of his conflict with the magician in either. That this event is 
afterwards transferred to Bome is in keeping with tbe account of Justin, 
according to which Simon is said to have come to Bome under Claudius 
and to have been worshipped there as a God {Apol,, L 26).* It was 
Eusebius wbo first combined Justin's account with tbe Clemen ine 
attack on Simon Magus by Peter, of wbich Justin. Irensus and Ter- 
tullian are still ignorant, and which without perceiving its tendency be 
takes for actual history, as Hippolytns had already done (Philoi., vi. 20), 
making out that Simon was pursued to Bome by Peter, who therefore 
came to Bome as early as the second year of Claudias (comp. H.E,, 
8, 14 and his Chroit.); on which basis Jerome then founded Peter's 
twenty-five years' bifihoprio in Bome {De Vir, III., 1). On this is built 
np the whole Boman tradition, still defended by Windischmann {Vindieia 

s Tbe TQbingen school, whoso view on this point has been indefatig- 
ably defended especially by Lipsius (comp. Schenkel, Bibellex., v.). finds 
even in Acts viii, a Catbolic distortion of the anti- Pauline tradition which 
stamped Simon first as the representative of Paulinism, and then of 
Gnosticism. Comp. on the otber band Bitschl, Delitzscb. A. Hamaok 
(Zur Quellenkritik d. Oetch. d. GnostieUmut, Leipzig, 1878), Mangold, 
and lastly Hdgenfeld himself (Ketzeryeseh. d» Urchristenthums, Leipzig, 
1884). 

' It has long been shown that this statement is simply an error, sinee 
it is connected with a statue dedicated to tbe Sabine-Boman deity Semo 
Sancus, the inscription of which was incorrectly read by Justin as 
Simoui Sancto. Since therefore this has no connection whatever with 
the Jewish-Christian fable wbich represents Paul as having been pursued 
under tbe mask of Simon Magus by Peter, IrensBus {Adv. llttr., I. 28. 1), 
and TertuUian (De Anima, 84) borrow it from Justin without connecting 
it in any way with Peter a sojourn in Bome, 
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Ptffn'ittf, Ratisb., 1836) ; wherean it hfts been abandoned even by Catholio 
theologians snoh as EUendorf {ht Fetrut in Horn, Gewuen f Darmstadt, 
1841. Gomp. S 22, 2).« 

5. A hint of the martyrdom of Peter, thongh not of his 
crncifixion, is already foand in a prophetic utterance of 
Jesus, by the author of John zxi. 18 f. who therefore 
assumes it as a well-known fact; but that he suffered 
this martyrdom in Rome is not at least directly stated by 
Clement of Rome (No. 4), nor does the Muratorian Canon, 
which somewhere speaks of the passion of Peter, make any 
definite statement as to place and time. On the other hand 
Caius of Rome pledges himself to show, even at his time, 
the rpovaia of the two Apostles ; but even the ifmfyrvfnj<rat^ 
Kara rov avrw Kcupov of Dionysius of Coiinth (ap. Euseb., 
H,E,f 2, 25) is not to be taken in a strictly chronological 
sense. It is with IrensBus that the l^oSos of the two Apostles 
firat forms an express designation of time (Adv, Hcer., III. I, 
1) ; but here as in the account of Dionysius it is quite 
enough to assnme the latter time of Nero in general. We 
are as little entitled to draw from 1 Clem, ad Cor. vi. I the 
indirect oonclnsion that it was in the masBacre of the year 
64 that both Apostles perished, as to conclude from Tertul- 
lian's statement that they died . under Nero (Scorpiace, 15). 
That Paul is said to have been executed with the sword in 
distinction from Peter (De Frcescr. Hcer.^ 36: "ubi PetruB 
passioni dominic» adeoquatur, ubi Paulus Joannis exitn 

* The Protestant polemic against this view already begins with U. 
Velenus (Liber quo Petrvm Rt^nam nofi venisse asteritur, 1520, Fref., 
IG81) ; and reasons for it are put together by Fr. Spanheitn, de fcta 
pro/eetioTU Petri ap, in nrbem Itmnam^ Lngd. Bat., 1679 But recent 
theologians also in giving np the Boman fiction of the fonntUng of the 
church by Peter and of his twenty-five years* episcopate iu Borne, have 
thrown dunbt on the trustworthy tradition of Peter's sojourn (and 
mart} rdom) in that city (comp. Keander and Winer) ; or have disputed 
it, as for example Eichhorn, who derives it from a false interpretation 
of 1 Pet. v. 18, Hase, de Wette, Mayerhoff (ExnL in die petr, Schii/ten^ 
Hamborg, 1835), and Gnndert {Jahrb.f, deuUche 7Aeo2., 1869, 2). 
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coronatnr"), is on the contrary an argument aguinst sncli 
assumption; since the Apostle wonld hardlj in those days 
of horror have been protected from the death of a slave by 
his Roman citizenship (comp. § 26, 6).^ It was Jerome (De 
Vir. IlLy 1) who first made them die on the same day. It is 
even by no means improbable that Peter came to Rome only 
after Paul's death ; though the hypothesis that he did not 
wish to appear as an intruder into his field of labour can 
hardly be taken to prove this (as Mangold maintains), since 
we have no knowledge whatever of the circumstances 
that led him to Rome. The martyrdom of Peter in Rome 
has been adhered to by Olshausen (Stud, u, KriL^ 1838, 4), 
Gieseler and Niedner, Credner and Bleek, Ewald and Weiz* 
Backer (Jahrb. /. d, TheoL^ 1876, 2), Mangold, and even 
Hilgenfeld (comp. Zeitschr. f. Vf. Theol, 1876, 1; 77, 4). 
Compare finally SiefPert (ap. Herzog, B.-Enc^ zi. 1883). 

§ 40. Thi Fibst Epistlb or Peteb. 

1. The Epistle characterizes its readers as those who by 
virtue of their election to be partakers in the fulness of 
Divine salvation, are strangers here upon earth, but at the 
same time designates them as belonging to the Diaspora of 
Asia Minor (more definitely of Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia aud Bithynia, i. 1). According to this the readers can 
only be regarded as Messiah-believing Jews.^ Consistently 

^ Tertiillian*8 Btatement as t6 the mode of Peter's death looks very 
like a (false) interpretation of John xzi 18 f., vhile suspicion is first 
thrown on the assertion of Origen that he was cruoified jcard jre^oX^t* 
t.i'. with his head down (ap. Euseb., //. R,y 8, 1), by Jerome {De Vir. III., 
1) who moreoyer in direct opposition to Tert. De prascr. har., 86, treats 
it as a mark of humility on the part of the Apostle who would not put 
himself on an equality with his Lord. 

' Even if the ^r rg ^mc-rQpq. in James i. 1 could be a mere ethnogra- 
phical delineation (§ 87, 1, note 1), any other interpretation is here 
made quite impoaaiUe by the eurcumstaiioe that the genitive of the 
names of the oonntriea (oomp. John vii. 85) can only apply to thoea 
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with this we have the circumstance that passages from the 
Old Testament (snch as i. 16 ; ii. 6), are not only inciden- 
tally qnoted, as often happens with Paul even when speaking 
to Gkintile Christians, hnt that much more frequent allusion 
is made to Old T&stament passages in a way that pre- 
supposes their familiarity and carrency with the readers; 
since it is only on this assumption that such allusions reach 
thoir object (comp. in particular i. 24 f. ; ii. 3 f . ; vii. 9 f. 
22-25 ; iii. 10-12, 14; iv. 8, 17 f. ; v. 5, 7). In many cases 
the language also presupposes an undei'standing of Old Tes« 
tament usages, ideas and naiTatives, with which the G-entile 
Christians cannot be credited to the same extent (comp. L 
2, 10 fP., 19 ; ii. 5, 24 ; iii. 5 f., 20).' From the circumstance 
that the Apostle in addressing the Jewish- Christian 
Churches bears preliminary testimony by his word to the 
truth of the grace of God made known to them (v. 13) ; 

districts where the Jewish oomronnity to which the readers belonged 
wns scattered. The veiy characterization of their Christian state by 
iKXfKTol xaperiSrifioi makes it quite impossible to interpret the genitive 
iiaffxopat only as an analogons designation of such state ; in which ease 
moreover it would after all be applied in an entirely arbitrary way to 
external dispersion as opposed to inner relationship (v. Soden, Jahrh. f, 
d. TheoL, 1883, 8), unless we introduce references which are entirely 
inapplicable to Gentile Cliristians (comp. Holtzmann). It is quite im- 
possible to go with Mangold, who finds himself forced to acknowledge 
the proper signification of dcao-iropd, in also explaining ra/>«r£di|MOi 
literally and from a Jewish-Christian standpoint, making the Gentile 
Christians only associates cf Jewish Christians in the Diaspora ; M the 
parallel expression in i. 17 ; ii. 11 shows. 

^ This view, though current, seems to us to be historically incon- 
ceivable, and to go far beyond the Panline traosference of the theocratio 
prrdicatos Of Israel to the Christian Church as such ; it is a quid pro qno 
b.v means of which the fact that believing Inrael is in ii. 7-9 called the 
chooen race (yiifios - (6yoi) in conf^equence of the Divine foreknowledge 
(i. 2) in opposition to those who were rejected on account of unbelief, if 
concenled. Bo too it is ov/in^ to a prevalent, but verbally impossible 
misinterpretation of ii. 25, that we fail to see how the readers are there 
designated in prophetic phraseology as sheep that have gone astray from 
the fold of tlie trae theocracy and are now brought back to Jehovah 
their Shepherd (comp. Ezek. xxxiv. 11 ff., IC). 
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whereas no trace of Jewish Christian errors bj which the 
Churches were distorbed is any wb ere to be foand in onr 
Epistle (as assumed bj Neander, Credner, Gnencke, Bleek 
and again bj L. Schalze without anj foundation in the 
Epistle), it is clear that those who preached the Gospel to 
them (i. 12, 15) wei-e not Apostles, and hence that we hare 
to do with Messiah- be) ieying conventicles in the Diaspora of 
Asia Minor, which owing to frequent intercourse- with the 
fatherland, had arisen naturally by means of the Propa- 
ganda of the Palestinian primitive Church, though without 
premeditation. The current assei*tion that we have no 
knowledge of such Jewish-Christian Churches in Asia Minor, 
is entii'cly unmeaning ; since apart from what the Acts nar- 
rate of the Pauline mission and what the Pauline Epistles 
presuppose, we know virtually nothing regarding the spread 
of Christianity. On the contrary we have seen that Paul's 
journey through Asia Minor (§ 15, 2), as also the Galatian 
and Ephesian Epistles (§ 18, 1 ; 25, 6) already presuppose 
the existence of such Jewish-Chiistian Churches, which 
moreover are known even to the Apocalypse (§ 35, 2). That 
individual believers among the heathen had attached them- 
selves to these Churches, though possible, cannot be proved ; 
in any case it could not interfere with tlie presumption 
that believing Israel formed the proper substance of tha 
Christian Churches. 

NolwiihiiUnding the fact that in aooordtnoe with the precedent eet 
by the Patristic expositors witli scarcely an exception, all earlier critics, 
rightly interpreting tbe address, adhered to the view of Jewish-Christian 
readers (eonip. Augusti, kath. Briefe, 1801 ; Eichhom, Bertholdt, Hug), 
admitting at most an intermixtnre of Gentile Christians (as done hy 
Scbott and Jachmann in his Commentary, 1838, Winer and L. Sobulze, 
after the example of Cahin), the view that the readers were Gentile- 
Christian has after the example of Augustine, Luther, Wetstein since 
Onerioke's Beitr. (1828) and Steiger's K*mmentar. (1832) become the 
prevailing one;. Michaelis, Credner and Neudecker are alone in sup- 
posing them to have been proselytea, aa suggested by the Venerable 
Beda. It was thoaght that i. 14, 18, and especially iv. 8 containMl aa 
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allusion to the former Gentile Binfnl life of tbe readers, withont regard 
to the fftot that it would not be tiie leaRt surpriHing if the Jews in the 
Diaspora without, were stiU more infected by the heathen social life that 
surrounded them than the reXu^eu Kcd ifiLapruXoi of Galilee with whom 
the Gofli)el8 make us acquainted (conip. also Bom. ii. 1 ff. ; Eph. ii. 8 ; 
Tit. iii. 3) ; and that these passages in many respects prove the very 
contrary of that which they are said to prove.* But it is quite at variance 
with the context in behalf of this view to make i. 21 refer to conversion 
to monotheism, i. 25 to the extension of Old Testament Scripture to 
former heathen, and ii. 10 in opposition to the original sense of the 
passage Eos. ii. 82 to the adoption of Gentiles, instead of to the le- 
adoption of Israel who had obtained mercy in Christ, because Paul thus 
inti rpreted the passage in Hosea. Finally, it is inconceivable how iii. 6 
can be regarded as a proof that the readers were Gentiles, because they 
had only become children of Sara, a statement which certainly can be 
taken only in a metaphorical sense, (for the very reason that it appears 
as dependent on their dyado-rotetp), for in this the highest honour for 
bt>rn Jewesses consisted. The true conception, inevitably following 
from the address, has since Weiss (petr, Lehrlugr.f Berlin, 1858 ; Stud. 
«. Krit.t 1865, 4 ; 1873, 3) been only of late acknowledged agniu by Bey- 
Bchlag {Stud. «. Krit., 1857, 4) and SchenkeL 

2. It 18 certain that the existence of snch esseutiallj 
Jewish- Christian Churches in Asia Minor presupposes that 
the Epistle belongs to an earlj time, before Gentile Christ- 
ianity had (after 55 or 56, comp. § 18, 7, Note 2) neces- 

' If the AypouL to which in i. 14 their former lusts are traced back, is 
by no means necessarily heathen ignorance of the Divine will, but may 
be a defective understanding of this will which they c ndeavonred to 
satisfy by the outward fulfilling of the law ; and if i. 18 contains no 
reference whatever to the vanity of worshipping idols, but to a walk 
which had power over them by very virtue of the tradition of their 
fnthers; it is quite clear that when in iv. 8 the readers are reproached 
viih having wrought the will of the Gentiles in their pre-ChriMtian life, 
they themsehes canuot have been heathen. The plural clSwXckarp. 
cannot possibly denote the actual worship of idols, but participation in 
idolatrous works ; for eiample the eating of ficsh offered to idols, taking 
part in sacriHcial meals (comp. Bom. ii. 22), which by the mldition of 
dOffxtTOis are shown to have been practised by th- se to whom tbey wi re 
expressly forbidden. Moreover it is hard to understand how those who 
interpret Bom. xiii. 18 as having been written to Jewish Christians 
<g 22, 8) can find this passage irieconcilable with the Jewish-Christiao 
address. 
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sarily gained ascendency in Asia Minor by Paul's Gentile- 
Apostolic ministry proceeding from Ephesns. We are 
brought to the same time by the fact that there is no men- 
tion as yet of the legal question, which, as the Galatian 
disturbances show, must instantly hare become a burning 
one when the Pauline creations came into contact with the 
earlier Jewish-Christian foundations (§ 18, 1).^ The fact 
that the Churches had already presbyters (y. 1) is not 
enough to relegate this Epistle any more than that of James 
(§ 37, 3) to a later time ; especially as v. 5 shows that be- 
sides these there was no second office in the Church, but that 
those who were younger in years (ol Fccarcpoi, comp. Acts y. 
6, 10) rendered any inferior senrices that might be neces- 
sary, subordinate to the Presbyters, just as in the earliest 
period* of the primitive Church. The designation of the 
readers as iifynyiyvrfTa Pp€<f>if (iL 2) expressly indicates that 
they had but recently been conyerted, for it would have 
sufficed in conjunction with the figure of the milk there 
employed to haye called them m^toi (1 Cor. iii. 1 f . ; Heb. 
y. 13) ; and it fully agrees with this, that the troubles 
which they had to endure in their Christian state still ap- 
peared strange to them, as being new and unexpected (iy. 
12), inasmuch as the approach of the Messianic time seemed 
to afford them a prospect of the greatest happiness. These 
troubles seemed primarily to consist in the fact that the 
readers were reproached by their former countrymen for the 
name of Christ (iy. 14) ; and only in this connection does it 
cease to appear strange that the Apostle should exhort them 

^ Although this by no means proves that oar Epistle does not belong 
to the time previoas to the ApostoUo ooanoil (comp. { 37, 8, note 1), 
neither does it prove that it belongs to a time when the above question 
may be regarded as having been solved ; for at this time, as we see from 
the Colossian and Pastoral Epistles, doctrinal errors of an entirely dif- 
ferent nature disturbed the Ohurebes of Asia Minor, of which Th. Sohott 
alone [Komm., 1861) has been able to dieoover some traoe in oar 
Epistle. 
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not to bring suffering on themselves by tbeir sins, but to 
glorify God by the way in which they suffered As Xpt- 
oriavoi (iv. 15 f). It is certain that their relation to the 
heathen world by which they were surrounded is already 
taken into consideration in a way that is not done in the 
Epistle of James ; but even here (iy. 4) we find that the 
heathen regarded it as strange that they no longer took part 
in their immoral life and conduct (comp. No. 1, note 2), and 
on this account spoke evil of them, reviling (iii. 9) and slan- 
dering them (ii. 15). The Apostle again gives expression to 
the hope that they may cease from their slander which ia 
founded on ignorance, and may themselves on the contrary 
be won over to the gospel on a closer acquaintance with the 
good works to which the Christians are brought by their 
new faith (ii. 12 ; iii. 16) ; a hope which certainly could not 
have been expressed after a long continuance of Christ- 
ianity in the Gentile world.' It is entirely erroneous to 

* If the manifold affliotioDS Rpoken of in i. 6 are only hypothetical 
(oomp. iii. 14, 17) and if v. 9 expressly gives prominence to the fact that 
their Bufferings are only saoh as all Christians are sabject to, the theory 
that our Epistle presupposes a time of special persecution is excluded. 
A xa^eZr trtLpKl is only spoken of in iv. 1 by way of contrast with the 
sufferings of Christ ; and that the AwoKoyla in iu. 15 does not refer to 
lawsuits before heathen tribanals, is dear from the fact that it is the 
giying an account of their Christian hope that is there spoken of. Hence 
the idea that has gained currency since Eichhora, Hug, de Wette, Nean- 
der and Ewald, nz. that it refers to the persecution of the year 64 under 
Nero, whioh had altogether local grounds and of whose extension beyond 
Bome we know nothing whatever, is quite untenable. Even Schleier- 
macher perceived that the passage commouly adduced in favour of this 
view (Tac, Ann,, 15, 44), and according to whioh the Christians were at 
that time held up to the hatred of the people as the odium humani generis 
and per flagitia inviri, proves on the contrary that the slanders, of 
which our Epistle still entertaina a hope that they might be disproved 
by the fact, had attained their aim ; and when Suetonius on that occasion 
calls the Christians a genm hominum n^erttitiota et malefica (HerOf 16), 
the KOKorotol of our Epistle used in a purely moral sense has nothing 
whatever to do with this. On the other hand ii. 14 would hardly have 
been written In the latter time of Nero without limitation. Hence the 
above combination has also been rejected by Berthold, Schott, Credner» 
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laj such stress on the sufferings of the readers (as done by 
Th. Schott and Sieffert, Herzog, B,-Enc., XI., 1833, bnt espe- 
ciallj bj the later school of critics, as Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, 
T. Soden and Holtzmann) as to make the whole Epistle, 
which is purely hortatory (comp. Keil, Komm.^ 1883) appear 
to be a writing intended to console them on this account, 
and in particular to be a confirmation to them of the truth 
of salvation (v. 12); whereas it is absolutely inconceivable 
how suffering should have misled them as to the saving 
facts of Christ's passion and exaltation so strongly empha- 
sized in our Epistle. 

The view that the Epistle is addiesBed to the Gentile-Christiaa 
Churches of Asia Minor wbioh were founded by the ministry of Paul 
(Ko. 1), already requires that it be put down to the later Pauline time 
or even beyond it. The chief motive for this is to be found in the 
view that has gained prevalence particularly since Dan. Schulze (der 
$chrift$Ulleri$che Werth und Ckarakter de$ Fetnu, etc., Leipzig, 1820, 
wnd det Johannes^ Leipzig, 1811), viz., that the Epistle rests in the most 
complete way on the Pauline Epistles, consisting almost entirely of 
reminisoenoes of them. It is true that Banch (in Winer n. Engelhardt's 
kritUehem Journal^ VIII., 1828), Mayerhoff (£tn/. in d, petrin, Schriften^ 
Hamb., 1835), Jachmann and B. Brilokner dispute any such relation; 
but Weiss showed that it was incontrovertible at least with respect to the 
Boman and Ephesian Epistles, since which time it has for the most part 
been virtually limited to these two Epistles (comp. also Sieffert).* But 

Beuss, Ouericke and commentators like Steiger and Bruckner (1865) as 
very uncertain or quite inappropriate (comp. against this Mangold and 
V. Soden, ibid,), 

* HoUzman has extended it once more to all the Pauline Epistles; but 
the uncritical heaping up of parallels in his Introduction affords no 
confirmation of his allegation. It is quite an error to assert that the 
whole groundwork of the Kpistle is Pauline. It is true the invocation 
of a blessing U likewise detached here from the address of tbe Epistle, 
bnt ihiH is by no means exclusively Pauline (§ 1ft, 4, note 1) ; 1 Peter on 
the other hand is quite unique in its use of rXifSwBtiii (i. 2), and has 
the Jewish farewell greeting in place of tbe Pauline benediction (v. 14). 
Infttend of beginning with the Pauline thanksgiving for the state of the 
readers,, the Epistle commences by praise of the Divine acts of salvation; 
and the way in which tlie didactic and hortatory elements, instead of 
being separated are closely interwoven throughout, is chiracteristically 
distiuot from all the Paulines. 
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ibough Sieftert makes out that our Epistle is an almost verbatim copy 
of the Boman oue [Zeitschr, /. vUs, TheoKt 1874, S), and Holtzmann 
finds reminiscences of the Boman one in i. 2, 4 f., 24 ; iii. 4, 18 ; iv. 1, 
it has already been proved by Weins that the actual parallels between 
the two Epistles are limited exclusively to Bom. xii. 13 ; aud the mani- 
fest iinpossibQity that a writer so didiictio as the author of our Epistle, 
should, if acquainted with tbe Boman Epistle, have remembered only 
this least characteristic chapter, makes it imperative to reverse the 
relation (§ 23, 6). That this view should hiiherto have " met with 
universal condemnation/' as stated by Holtzuiann (but comp. die An» 
Beige vtm Brysehlag, Stud, u. Krit., 1857, 4), rests solely on the totally 
unfounded prejudice that PauVs originality as an author is thus in some 
way compromised. On tbe other hand the dependence of the Ephesian 
Epistle (assuming, however, its spuriousness), on this one is universally 
recognised by the latest criticism (§ 25, 6) ; while Beiffert {ZeiUichr, /. 
Vfi88. TJteot., 1881, 1, 2) even inclines to ascribe both to the same author. 
The relation of our Epistle to that of the Hebrews, emphasized by 
Hilgenfeld, Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, v. Soden and gtbers can be explained 
without any such dependence, if the doctrinal character of tbe latter be 
rightly understood (§ 30, 4). The assumed dependence on the Epistle 
of James is excluded by a right conception of the relation (J 87, 8» 
note S). 

3. The very way the readers are characterized in the 
address, which is most peculiar, points to a heavenly des- 
tination for tlie elect strangers and to their call to be obe- 
dient, on which the whole Epistle turns (i. 1 f.). Consistently 
with this the Epistle begins with praise of God for the hope 
of a heavenly inheritance revealed and in every way secured 
to the readers by the i-esurrection of Christ (i. 3-6), an in- 
heritance which far from being obscured, is. only enhanced 
by all the afflictions of the present (i. 6-9), and which rests 
on the firm foundation of the salvation already obtained 
but which was only seen by the prophets in the future 
(i. 10-12). Immediately attached to the fundamental idea 
of this introduction, we have in i. 13 the first series of 
exhortations, enjoining on the readers a holy walk in the 
fear of God (i. 14-21), unfeigned, steadfast love of the 
brethren (i. 22-25), and genuine growth in salvation ; hj 
which means they may bo joined to the true people of God 
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in whom the Old Teetament prpmise is fulfilled (ii. 1*10).^ 
With a Becond allasioxi to the alien position of believers in 
the world, the Epistle passes on to the second series of ex- 
hortations, in which it treats of their relation to the snrr 
ronnding world with its ordinances (ii. 11 f .) and in par- 
ticnlar to ihe relation of all to the heathen mlers (ii. 13-17) ; 
as for example, of slaves to Gentile masters (ii. 18-25), and 
of women to unbelieving husbands (iii. 1-6) ; to which is at- 
tached an exhortation to converted husbands as to the right 
conduct towards their wives (iii. 7). With a glance at the 
Christian mind in general, the author goes on to show how 
Christians amid their hostile surroundings are not to sufTer 
themselves to be enticed to evil, but by perseverance in well- 
doing to overcome such hostility (iii. 8-16) ; and this leads 
him to a detailed statement with regard to the blessing 
connected with suffering borne in this way (iiL 17~iv. 6).' 
Bemindiog them that the end is at hand, the Epistle finally 



> In L 181 the «shoi4atk« Ib already supported by a refeieooe to Ht^ 
•IBoacy of ChriBt*B death to redeem from the bondage of sin ; and in i. 
81 we are again reminded that CUristian hope is coofirmed by the resur- 
rection and exaltation of Obrist. The author then proceeds to ghov 
in i. 23 ff. how regeneration is efifected by the Oospel-word bearing the 
same character as the Old Testament word of revelation, of which 
the exalted Lord Himself forms the substance (ii. 2f.); and how it is 
only by adherence to him that believers can attain the end of their 
ealHug (ii. 4fl.). 

' As in iL 21-25, in connection with the sufferings of Christian slaves, 
we have a detailed description of the typical and salutary character of 
the suffering of Christ, so in iii. 17-22 it is shown how the suffering of 
Christ (the iUaiot) has not only had the effect of leading us into fill 
eommnnion with God, bat as a further consequence has also entitled 
Him to preach salvation to the worst sinners of the past. Having by 
His reeurreotion entered into glory. He is also able to deliver all be- 
lievers from the counterpart of the judgment inflicted in tlie flood, by 
whioh they formerly perished. Hence they are to bear in mind the 
blessed fruit of the suffering that separates them from the sins of an 
ungodly world, which, as is shown by Christ's preaching to the dead, 
directly fo^epha^pwa the definitive jadginent qp ^le livlp^ %iid tip jb^ 

TQL.ZL t 
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passes on to tlie third series of exhortations refemng to the 
life of the Christian commnnitj, where the first requirement 
IS a constant state of prajerfalness such as this nearness 
demands, and secondly the manifestation of love in forgive- 
ness, in hospitality and in the mntual service of all gifts of 
speech and labonr (iv. 8-11). Although the author then 
apparently goes back to the sufferings of Christians, his 
point of view is an entirely different one here from that of 
iii. 9-16. For tho question turns mainly on the point as 
to how the Church should bear the sufferings arising from 
the confession of Christ so as to giorify God thereby and to 
be preserved in the judgment coming upon them through 
these trials (iv. 12-19) ; so that even here the hortatory 
point of view entirely outweighs the consolatory. Then 
follows the exhortation to a right administration of Church 
offices and humble submission thereto (v. 1-5). The final 
exhortation demands humble and trusting submission under 
God's handy with vigilance, in order by faith to overcome 
the Satanic temptation involved in the sufferings of the 
present; concluding with the invocation of a blessing (v. 
6-11) followed by the epistolary ending (v. 12-14). 

4. The Epistle, already known to Clement, Polycarp and 
Papias (§ 6, 7) belongs to the Kew Testament in the cha- 
racter of a Petrine composition as early as the end of the 
2nd century (§ 9, 5) ; and from the time of Origen and 
Eusebins is rightly counted with the Homologumena (§ 10, 
7 ; 11, 3) ; nor can it possibly have been wanting originally 
in the Muratorian Canon (§ 10, 3). The author calls himself 
an Apostle of Jesus Christ (i. 1) and a witness of His suffer- 
ings (v. 1); although he is so far from laying claim to 
apostolic authority that in the latter passage he only speaks 
of himself as a co-elder of the elders of the Church. In 
keeping with this self-testimony of the Epistle is its most 
prominent peculiarity, on account of which the author has 
frequently since Steiger been designated with justice the 
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Apostle of hope. The rasli nature of the Apostle (§ 39, 2) 
led him from the beginning to direct all the energy of their 
longing and striving to the promised final consnmmation, 
and hence to find the highest good and deepest motive of all 
Christian life in the lively hope which anticipates as it were 
this end with joyf nl certainty.^ In like manner we recognise 
the Apostle of the circumcision not only in his prevailing 
dependence on the Old Testament with its words, narratives 
and institutions (No. 1), but also in the way in which the 
believing Church is admonished to realize the ideal of Israel 
in becoming God's own people, God*s house and priesthood, 
God's flock (iL 9 f . ; ii. 6 ; ir. 17 ; v. 2 f .) ; in the way in 
which as the servants of God, fearing and obeying Him 
(li. 16 f ., comp. i. 17 ; i. 2, 14) they are to separate them- 
selves from those who on account of their disobedience fall 
into perdition (ii. 7 f . ; iii. 1 ; iy. 17), trusting in God as a 
faithful creator, and walking in holiness before Him as the 
impartial judge (iv. 19 ; i. 17). But although the require- 
ment of holiness is verbally reproduced from the Old 
Testament (ii. 15 f J, we find no insistence on ceremonial 
ordinances, which only come into question as fulfilled in 
the Church in a higher sense (ii. 5). Finally we perceive 

1 To him a lively hope is the highest gift (i. 3, 31 ; iii. 15) and problem 
(i. 13 ; iii 5) of GhrifltiaDity ; a heavenly inheritance, the standpoint 
from which the Christian still feels himself a stranger (i. 1, 4, 17 ; ii. 11) ; 
the gradoas gift of (eternal) life the measure for estimatitig one's fellow- 
Christian (iii. 7) ; and fat'ire glory the motive of aU ChriKtian suffering 
and work (iv. 13 ; v. 4, 10). The last times have already began with 
the manifestation of the Messiah fore-ordained before the foundation of 
the world (i. 20) ; the last judgment, with the second coming of Christ, 
is immediately at hand (i. 5, 7 ; iv 5, 7 ; v. 4) lias even already began in 
the sufferings and temptations of the Christians (iv. 17), who, notwith- 
standing these, experience a blessed joy in hope, in which the fntare 
glory is as it were anticipated (i. 8 ; iv. 13 f ). It is in vain that some 
recent expositors have tried to explain tbis tendency of the whole 
Kpistle towards hope only by the suffering state of the readers ; for the 
Kpistle is by no means a letter of consolation bat of exhortation (comp. 
No. 2). 
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that the author ttbs actnallj one of the primitive Apostlee 
from the vividness with which the image of Christ's inuocent 
and suffering life is before his mind (ii. 21 ff. ; cJmp. i. 19 ; 
iii. 18) ; from the way in which experience of the revolution 
wrought by the resurrection of Christ and His exaltation in 
those who witnessed them, evidently lies at the foundation 
of the utterances in i. 3, 21 (comp. also iii. 19 ; iv. 13 ; v. 1) ; 
from the manner in which he reflects on the loss of those 
who have not seen Jesus and yet have loved Him (i. 8) ; 
from the way in which he lives in reminiscences of the words 
of Christ,^ while his whole doctrine is only a testimony, re- 
quiring no medium of reflection, to the acts of salvation and 
their effects as witnessed by himself ; a fact admitted even 
by Batschl and Schenkel. 

It ifl only bj putting Pauline ideas into onr Epistle that it has been 
possible to arrive at the eonelusion tbat it speaks Punline doetrine 
throogboat ; and even then one is forced to admit tbat Paolinism has 
here lost its mystical depth, its polemic point nod dogmatic precision 
(comp. last of all y. Soden), viz. that it is not Paalinism at all. Christ 
indeed is foreordained by God as the Bedeemer before the foundation of 
the world (i. 20), but only as the one endowed with the Messisnic Spirit 
already bearing witness in the prophets (i. 11) and effioaoions in Uim 
even aftor His d<*ath (iii. 18 f.). Notwithstanding the clear statement of 
His exaltation to Divine supremacy, however (iii. 22), we find as yet no 



s There oan be no question that sayings of Jesus with which we an 
funiliar from the oldest and best authenticated traditions are re-echoed 
in ii. 4, 7 (Mark zU. 9f.) ; ii. 17 (Mark xii. 17) ; iii. 14 (Matt. ▼. 10) ; it. 
14 (Matt. Y. 11) ; V. 6 (Biatt. xxiii. 12). Bat although the manifold 
peculiarity of expression forbids all thought of a use of the synoptio 
Gospels such as Holtzmann assumes but v. Soden limits to a few points 
of contact, we find an incomparably greater number of pasNtges where, 
without any direct contact with synoptio utterances, the thought un- 
doubtedly rests on words of Jesus. Thus i. 17 is unmistakably connected 
with the Lord^s prayer in Matt. vi. 9 ; iii. 14 f. with Matt. x. 28 ; iv. 8 
with MmH. xviii. 22 ; iv. 10 with Matt. xxv. 14 ff. ; iv. 13 with Matt. x. 
24 f. ; V.8 with Mark x. 42; i. 10 f. with Luke x. 24 f. On the otber 
hand passages like ii. 12 (Matt. v. 16) ; i. 13 (Luke xii. 85) ; ii. 19 f. 
(Luke vi. 82-34) make us doubtful whether in these oases the Petiina 
tradition has not determined the form of our later Gospels. 
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alliisian to Hia pre-ezisteDee. The saving sigoificftooe of Hit death ia 
assertifd simply on the groand of an Old Testament prophecy, on which 
the access of sanctified man to God is made dependent (ii. 24 ; iiL 18) ; 
chief strese, however, being laid on its ethical effect (i. 18 f. ; ii. 21f.)» 
proceeding from the. example of His innocent and patient suffering 
ari'f from reflection on His saving efficacy. The Spirit of Ood rests it is 
trae on the elect, who by it are consecrated as His own in baptism (i. 2 ; 
iT. 14), bat only as the Spirit of gifts of grace (i. 12 ; comp. iv. 10 f.) ; 
the new life of love and hope is begotten and noarished by the word of 
evaugelical preaching which is eo-eqaal with Old Testament Scripture 
(i. 23 ff . ; comp. i. S, ii. 2) and annonnoes our being called to sonship ana 
to eternal glory in Christ (i. 14 ; comp. v. 10), onr redemption in Him 
and onr future salvation guaranteed by His resurrection (i. 18, 21) ; buv 
eharacfceriaes Christ as the comer stone of the completed theocracy (ii. 
8 f .), predicting His second coming, which will bring their reward to 
those believers who have remained patient and true (i. 7 ; v. 4). Thia 
preaching of salvation, which, though simple, is powerful by its direct- 
ness, is wanting in all the peculiarities of Pauline doctrine. Budi 
eonoepts as x^pit and droffdXv^ts, xaXem and ^xXcsr^c, icKijpoifo/jUa and 
8j(a, vloTit and 8icaiO0-^ny, cdp^ and rrcD/Aa {^/^vx-^X, or formulas such 
as iv Xpiffrf are not Pauline but universally Christian, and do not even 
appear in their Pauline stamp. Others, like q-io^^trct, iKevdepla, A^ap* 
ret, €^p6ali€KT09, or even d»€L4rrp4^€ff$at, pi^^uff Karaprl^m, arrjpl^^iw are 
not at all specifically Christian, but are taken from the treasury of ooa- 
temporaxy language. On the other hand there is no lack of striking 
points of contact with the Petrine discourses of the Acts, both in matter 
and form (Weiss, Krit. Bt^bL gwrdeuUehen ZeiUehr, fUr ehrUtl, >F<«- 
seiwc^, eto., 1854, 10 f. ; M. Kiihler, Stud, tt. KriL, 1874, 8), nor of peon- 
liaritiei of expression distinct from Paul's (oZcot instead of wa6t, ^Xim 
instead of rravpStt ^hiul iy^wufi instead of 0(\. dY<or, rh r Aot instead of 
r&Xoc*-^, etc.)** 

5. Even the situation presupposed in oar Epistle puts no 
difficoltj in the waj of its genuineness. Peter must hare 
loft Jerusalem at an earlj date (Aots zii. 17) and according 
to Acts XV. he never appeared there again, but probably 

* It is only on the d ftiori assumption that a primitive Apostle must 
necessarily speak the doctrinal language of the Gospels and the Apoca- 
lypse, and could only have learnt the saving significance of Jesus* death 
from Paul, that v. Soden has found the doctrine and doctrinal language 
of onr Epistle irreconcilable with its having been written by Peter; 
whereas Mangold recognises the primitive-apostolic character of the 
teaching of the Epistle. 
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undertook missionary journeys to the Diaspora (§ 39, 3), so 
that he might readily have formed relations with the Jewish- 
Christian Churches of Asia Minor, although our Epistle does 
not properly speaking assume the existence of such relations 
before now. He was at this time on missionary travels in the 
countries about the Euphrat^^s ; for in y. 13 he sends greet- 
ing from the elect (Church) at Babylon.^ With him is 
Mark, the son of a house to which according to Acts zii. 12 
Peter at one time stood in the closest relation ; hence it is 
not improbable that Mark was his spiritual son, i.e. was con- 
verted by him. Just as in Acts xiii. 5 ; xv. 39 he accompanied 
Barnabas on his missionary journey, so now he went with 
Peter to the East. The Epistle seems from v. 12 to have 
been brought by Silvanus, which however does not necessa- 
rily presuppose his presence in Babylon ; since it may have 
been sent to him for further dispatch to Jerusalem. But 
since Silvanus only accompanied Paul on his missionary 
journey in Macedonia and Greece, and was certainly still 
with him in Corinth (1 Thess. i. 1 ; 2 Thess. i. 1), the Epistle 
cannot have been written until after Paul's return from that 
place (§ 15, 7), but not later than previous to the time when 
Peter could have received intelligence of the Galatian dis- 
turbances (§ 18, 1, 2) or of the results of Paul's ministry 
in Ephesus. Hence it certainly falls in the middle of the 
year 50. 

6. The authorised doubts raised by criticism respecting this 
Epistle are entirely due to the current false conception of its 



^ The patristic misinterpretation of this passage with whioh Ensebins 
{H. E.f 2, 15) has made us familiar, as if it referred to Borne, liaA been 
revived not only by Hofmann and bis disciples (oomp. also Ewald and 
Bieffert), but has also been empliatically reasserted by the Tlibingen 
school. It is of coarse entirely without foundation ; since the typical 
and fignrative language of the A(K>calypRe (§ 34, 3) cannot be regarded 
as a criterion of simple ei>istolary style and has nothing whatever to do 
with tbe designation of the readers as vap€wl9ii/Mi in i. 1« Gomp. on th< 
other hand Keil and even Mangold. 
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address, and of its literary relation to the Panline Epistles 
(No. 1, 2). That Peter should have tnmed to Pauline 
Charches for the purpose of confirming Paul's preaching hj 
what would undoubtedly in this case have been intentional 
dependence on his Epistles, although our Epistle shows no 
trace of erroneous doctrine such as might have led them to 
doubt^ IB unquestionablj an historical impossibility. Nor 
can it be supposed that they needed such confirmation on 
account of their suffering condition. Hence Claudius ques- 
tioned with justice the genuineness of the Epistle {Uran" 
sichten des OhristerUhumB^ Altona, 1808) ; and it was only the 
weight of external testimony and the difficulty of conceiving 
a supposititious aim in the case of so simple a hortatory 
letter that hindered de Wette (comp. also Reuss) from carry- 
ing his strong suspicions against it to a definite rejection. 
Since Semler's time therefore recourse has been had to the 
unsatisfactory hypothesis that Mark, as Eichhom main- 
tained, or Silvanus the companion of Paul, as appeared 
more probable from v. 12 (comp. E wald ; W. Grimm, Stud. 
u. Krii^ 1872, 4 ; Schenkel ; Benan ; and Weisse in his Evat^ 
geUenfrctge^ 1856), wrote the Epistle more or less indepen- 
dently under Peter's direction.^ The same false preconcep- 
tions likewise led to insoluble difficulties with respect to the 



* It was of eotirse quite nnsatisfactoiy when Bertholdt, on tlie hypo- 
thesis pat forward by Jerome (Ep. 150 ad Hedib.) iboogh oertaiulj erro- 
neous, that Peter wrote in Aramiean, asserted that it was translated by 
Siiyanas (or Mark). If there had really been any diffioulty in supposing 
that the former fisherman had acquired the oapability of writing a Greek 
letter, on whieh Holtzmann again lays great stress, the expression in 
▼. 13 woald by no meann exclude the presumption that Peter made use 
of him as a scribe. But the simple, uoskilled Qreek of the Epistle might 
well have been written by one who, living in Galilee among Greek- 
speaking people, certainly knew this language as well as his mother^ 
tongue ; and who, just because he was deficient in all Rabbinical culture, 
must have had recourse to the LXX. in order to read the original text of 
the Old Testament, if in his later position he desired to occupy himself 
with this (eomp. 1 87, 6). 
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determination of the Spistle's datd. If with B. Binictner 
we suppose it to have been written immediatelj after the 
Pauline ministry in Asia Minor, it is impossible to conceive 
why Peter, instead of their -own Apostle and without any 
mention of him, should have been moved to admonish the 
Churches there, apart from the fact that the Epistle bears no 
trace of the Galatian errors at that time still fresh in the 
memory, and makes no allusion to the questions to which 
these gave rise. If with Wieseler, Gnericke, Bleek, Keil 
and others we go down to the Boman captivity of Paul, 
which is necessary if we are to assume that Peter knew and 
made use of the Roman and Ephesian Epistles, we cannot 
then account for the fact that we find no trace of the errors 
that had cropped up in Phrygia; and that Peter makes no 
allusion whatever to the imprisonment of their Apostle. 
The difficulties are only increased, if with most critics 
(comp. Sieffert and L. Schulze) we suppose the Epistle to 
have been written after the persecution of the Christians 
under Nero (No. 2, note 2).* 

7. The Tiibingen school was therefore justified, here if 
anywhere, in regarding this Epistle, in which Peter is said 
to bear witness to the orthodoxy of Paul (v. 12) and even to 
teach a modified Paulinism, in which Silvanns and Mark, 
both of whom belong to the primitive Church as well as 
to the Pauline circle, play a part (v. 12 f.), as the tendency 

' If Paul periRhed in this persecution, it is inconceivable why Peter 
ma1<es no meution of him, especially as this could be the only reason of 
his tnruiug to these Churches ; and it ^ould be difficult to explain bow 
Mark, whom Paul summons to Rome from Asia Minor (2 Tim. iv. 11), is 
found with Peter in Babylon. If however Peter be for this reason trans- 
ferred to Borne (as by Wiesinger and Tb. Schott), the sileDoe respecting 
PauPs martyrdom, at the place where it occurred, id doubly incompre- 
hensible. Bat if on the contrary we regard Paul as having been freed 
from captivity (comp. r.fi. Hofmann, between 68 and 64), he had then 
himself returned to Asia Minor ; and apart from the fact that our Epistle 
ghows no trace of the doctrinal errois of the Pastorals, Peter had least ol 
all a motive for enoroaobing on the Paaline miesionary field. 
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wwlt of a Pftttline disciple whose object it was to unite the 
diyided parties of the Ghnrch. But Hilgenfeld (ZeiUehr. f, 
ttnss. TheoL^ 1873, 4), Pfleiderer, Holtzmann and Mangold 
have already dissented from this riew of Banr's (comp. 
Theol, Jahrh.j 1856, 2), Schwegler's and Hansrath*8, becanse 
thoj rightlj fail to see dogmatic tendencies of this nature in 
a writing whose aims are so pnrelj practical, and attribute 
only a subordinate significance to the passage v. 12. On 
the other hand they have adhered all the more firmly to 
its having been composed in the time of Trajan, whose 
persecutions are said to form the proper occasion of the 
Epistle. The passage iv, 15 f . is supposed to be only a remi- 
niscence of Pliny's question to Trajan, '*nomen ipsum si 
flagitiis careat, an flagitia cohierentia nomini pnniantar'* 
{Epp. 10, 97 f ; ^ the fact that the wwcrxtvy here spoken of 
cannot from the connection be judicial punishment but re- 
proach for the name of Christ, that iii. 15 clearly from the 
tenor can have no reference to trial before a judge, and that 
the Epistle shows no trace whatever of organized persecution 
(comp. No. 2, note 2), being simply ignored. Schwegler 
indeed attempted to prove that hierarchical tendencies al- 
ready appear in v. 1 fF. But the folly of finding the later 
technical designation of the clergy in the r^v KXifp^v of v. 3, 
is now universally recognised ; nor can it be questioned 
that the pursuit of gain and supremacy is natural to every 
superior position. On the other hand an Epistle in which the 
readers are still addressed as recent converts to Christianity 
(ii. 2, 25 ; iv. 3 f.), in which the charismata of the apostolio 
time are still operative (iv. 10) and where the hope of the 
immediate nearness of the end is so strong (No. 4, note 1), 
while all contact with Gnosis either sympathetic or other- 

* Compare on the other hand ▼. Soden. Zeller alone tried to go back 
to the time of Hadrian ; and Volkmar down to 140 on aceoant of the 
alleged use in 1 Pet. iii. 19 of the Book of Enoch, which acoording to 
him oriffinated In 183 {ZeiUchr.f. win. Theol., 1861, 4). 
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vrise is lacking, is in tlie time of Trajan an historical impos* 
sibility no less tban that from which this hypothesis was 
intended as a means of escape. For this reason r. Soden has 
recently gone back to the time of Domitian, disputing all 
ecclesiastico-political tendency ; and thinks it very probable 
iliat Silvanns in the Apostle's name admonished the Chnrches 
in the universal persecution, which, however, cannot by any 
means be proved of Domitian's time (comp. also SiefEert, 
Zeiticltr. /. wiss, Theol^ 1881). Moreover he has not suc- 
ceeded in proving the need of an apostolic mask for so simple 
a letter of admonition and comfort. 

§ 41. Thb Secokd Epistle of Pbtbh. 

1. That tbe general way in which the readers are charac- 
terized in the address (i. 1) does not forbid the assumption 
that the Epistle was intended for a definite circle of 
Churches, any more than the Epistles of James and Jude, 
hence that it is not addressed to all Christendom, as de 
Wette, MayerhofF, Bleek, Schwegler and others maintained, 
is expressly shown by iii. I, where the readers are spoken 
of as the Eame to whom the first Epistle of Peter is ad- 
dressed. The Apostle now directly contrasts them with 
himself, a born Jew, as shown by the use of his full name 
Symeon (Simon) Peter, and his companions, characterizing 
them as having obtained like precious faith, viz. as Qentile- 
Christians.^ And since the Churches' of Asia Minor were 
essentially Jewish-Christian at the time when the first Epistle 
of Peter reached them (§ 40, 1), a period of about ten years 
must lie between the two Epistles, during which Pauline 
activity had essentially transformed the national character 

» Spitta (Ler 2. Brief de$ Petrtu und der Brief det Judas, Halle, 1885) 
probably stands alone in asaamiog that the readers like those of the 
the Epistle of Jade (% 38, 8, note 2), were Jewish Christians, whioh he 
attempts to prove by a very forced interpretation of the address and ol 
the introduction to the Epistle. 
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of Cbristianitj in that conntrj. The Churches are in fact 
spoken of in iii. 15 as having received Epistles from Pani ; 
and according to iii. 2 other Apostles or apostolic-minded 
men besides Paul, most have worked among them ; whereas 
at the time of the first Epistle (i. 12 ; y. 12) no Apostle had 
yet preached the Gospel in that circle.' Why he gives special 
prominence to the present essentially Gentile-Christian cha- 
racter of the Churches is manifestly due to the circumstance 
that the most suspicious manifestation of his time, the occa- 
sion of his writing, proceeded from Gentile-Christian circles 
and was operative in them. For there can be no question 
that it is the professed libertines of the Epistle of Jude 
(§ 38, 2) who are attacked in chap. ii. In the circles to 
which the author's attention is directed, or at the time 
in which he writes, ^ese libertines had already gone the 
length of making a zealous propaganda on behalf of their 
principles ; and had moreover already found the cat-chword 
by which to allure the Christians, professing to be the first 
to give true Christian freedom, however empty their great 
Bvrelling words might be (ii. 17 ff.). They had also already 
begun to confirm this false freedom by a misinterpretation 
of Old Testament Scripture and Pauline letters (iii. 16 f.). 
For this reason the Apostle feared that worse might follow. 
These pernicious principles could not fail to be gradually 

* Tliat the readiDg in iii. 1 is rOnf droarSkvw hfiQv and not ^/tcSr, is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt by textual criticiBm. The fact that the author 
here forgets his part implies a want of thought such as even a pseudony- 
mous mriter would not be credited with, especially as Paul himself is able 
in 1 Cor. iz. 2 to distinguish between Apostles in general and those who 
btar this character for particular Churches. That they had received oral 
instruction from Peter, as Holtzmann maintains, and therefore that Peter 
had perhaps visited them in the meantime, as Keil lor example assumes 
{Kvmm.f 18S3), by no means itecessariiy follows from i. 16; although this 
would not in any case imply that he might have counted himself as one 
of their Apostles ; for he proclaimed the power and the return of the 
exalted Christ in his first Epistle also, and the expression employed in 
this passage is sufficiently explained by assuming a reference to the com- 
mon apostolic preaching which had reached even to them. 
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JeTcloped into a formal heresy, which bj ite sednctive Insfcre 
and the zeal with which from interested motiyes it was 
disseminated, gained a large following and thas directly led 
to divisions in the Church (ii. Iff.).' Bat the g^reat danger 
that lay in this manifestation was materially enhanced by 
the whole character of the time. We have already seen 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse (§ 31, 
8 ; 32, 2; 35, 1) how in the second half of the year 60 the 
apparent tardiness of the second coming, once so confidently 
looked for in the immediate present, led to a flagging of 
Christian hope which had formerly been one of the most 
powerful motives for striving after Christian yirtue. We 
now directly hear how the retarding of the second coming 
began to give, rise to complaints (iii. 9). And how would 
it be when all the first Christian generation which had so 
good a right to expect it (comp. Matt. zxir. 34 ; Mark ix. 1) 
had passed away P The whole promise of the second com- 
ing could then not fail to be declared illusory; and while 
scoffing at the vanity of further waiting, men would give 
themselves np to their own lusts undisturbed by any thought 
of it (iii. 3 f.).* 

* Here too the author has most unjustly been accused of ineon- 
Bistency, in first predicting a manifestation as future, and afterwards 
describing it as already present. The distinction between present seducers 
who allure the simple with the catchword of true Christian freedom, and 
the sect- founding errorists of the future is made sufficiently clear. It is 
Jnst as perverse to look for a background of Onoatio error wh^re the 
former are concerned, as is done by the extreme defenders of the Epistle 
(oomp. the Kotnm. of Dietlein, 1851, and Bohott, 1883) in unison with its 
extreme opponents, as to connect them with the errorists of the Pastoral 
Epistles (comp. Guericke, Windischman) with whom they have nothing 
whatever to do. Moreover the following exposition will show that the 
view of a like contradiction in the manifestation spoken of in chap. iii. it 
quite untenable. 

* The current notion that chap. iii. is directed against the same mani- 
festation as chap. ii. (comp. Spitta), at least in its ultimate consequences, 
is entirely untenable, as even Eeil perceives. The former treats of a 
purely future mauifestation for predicting which the present ■ alone 
offered a point of attachment ; the latter of a present manifestation 
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It is only the cnrrent ineorreot view of the first Ep'stle of Peter that 
makes the genaineae^s of the second ft priori luiflcceptahle. While this . 
view necessarily pats the two Epistles close together in respect of time, 
it leaves the question as to how there is no traoe in the first of tiie 
phenomena attacked and dreaded in the second, quite insoluble. But 
if, on the contrary, it could be proved that the fact of the second 
Epistle being chiefly directed to the danger tlireatening the life of the 
Church within precluded an entering into the external oppressions of 
which the first says so rouohi howeyer much tlieve might come into 
consideration when the question of the delay of the second coming was 
concerned ; the silence respecting it would be the more easily explained, 
supposing that the irritation of tbe world against the new religion so 
clearly accounted for in the first, had in the meantime diminished. The 
Pastoral Epistles that are so near to ours know nothing at least of direct 
oppressions of the Chnstians in Asia Minor. 

2. There can be no qnestion that in his descinption of 
the libertines in chap. ii. the author had the description of 
them in the Epistle of Jude before hts mind. The whole 
section with its accnmnlated images and examples, with its 
excited polemic, consisting sometimes only of exclamations 
and losing every syntactical thread, is as foreign to the or- 
dinary calm current of this Epistle as it is in keeping, both 
in substance and form, with the Epistle of Jade. The 
examples there adduced are widely expanded, prominence 
being given to entirely new aspects of them other than 
those which originally led to their being chosen (ii. 6-9, 
comp. Jude ver. 7 ; ii. 15 f., comp. Jade ver. 11) ; again the 
reference to the concrete example is abandoned and the 
general thought alone abstracted, the example bsing of 
course presupposed, the connection which called it forth and 
without which it is scarcely intelligible being no longer 
risible (ii 4, comp. Jude ver. 6 ; ii. 11, comp. Jude ver. 9). 
A peculiar expression is sometimes retained, whose motive 

from which worse consequences are only apprehended in the future. 
Though both undoubtedly threaten Gentile-Christian circles and the 
author evidently regards the former in its very relation to the latter as 
highly dangerous, yet they are quite dii>tiuct in their motives, and have 
jnorsover no oonnsciion. 
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18 only explained by the context in Jude ; or else the expres- 
sion is woven oat of reminiscences of the connection which 
with him is purely local.^ In ii. 13 the shibboleth in Jnde 
ver. 12 is adopted {awtwaxpvfieyoi) while the concrete alla- 
sion to the love-feasts is suffered to ^apse, so that it is only 
the sound of the words that regulates the choice of the ex- 
pression which is entirely different (airarouf instead of aya« 
9-cus, cririXoi instead of <nriXa$€9). But above all, depen- 
dence on the description in the Epistle of Jude is seen in 
this, that wherever the expression coincides with Jude it is 
unique in our Epistle, whereas when it is changed or added 
to, it immediately finds parallels in the independent parts 
of the second Epistle or in the first.* The impossibility 
of reversing the relation between the two Epistles actually 
appeal's from the fact that the different application of the 
figure in Jude 12 and the closer definition of the vircjpoyica in 
vers. 16 are conditioned by the way in which the libertines 
attacked in our Epistle appear directly as preachers of a 
false freedom (ii. 17 ff.). That this dependence on the 
Epistle of Jude ia intentional and conscious cannot be 
doubted.' 

^ Compare the KVfu&nfrot in ii. 10 with Jude Ter. 8. the 6vla«» ffapK69 
in Jude ver. 7, and the ToX/inral after the iT6\fiij<r€9 in Jude ver. 9 ; as 
also ii. 15 where in carrying oat the example of Balaam we have a 
reminisoenco of tbe 696? r. Kacy in Jude ver. 11 ; or it. 17 where the 
figure is taken from Jude ver. 13, but the final clauBe from ver. 18. Thus 
another tertium eamp, underlies a figure in Jude, and yet the expression 
which characterizes the comparison in the former is applied to the lattiT 
(comp. the ^vc-ixd in ii. 12 with the <pvffiKQi in Jude ver. 10) ; or the ele- 
ments of one figure in Jude are applied to two independent similes which 
acquire an entirely new tertium eomp. (ii. 17| oomp. Jude Ter. 12). 

> Comp. WeiHS, Stud, u, Knt,, 18C6, 2. Spitta has attempted to 
weaken the proof there given by adducing a number of words that do not 
affect the substance of it. According to hiiU the expressions common to 
Peter and Jude, but occurring repeatedly in the former, only prove the 
dependence of Jude upon Peter ; how little they prove this is shown by 
every estimate that goes beyond the mere collection of words made by 
8pitta (p. 450 ff.). 

* Moreover Ue does not go beyond the description ol the libertines ; all 
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That tlie reference of Jade's Epistle to the second of Peter, accepted in 
tradition, cannot be thought of is clearly shown from the latter itself 
(§ 38, 2) ; is even conceied by the advocates of the genuineness of second 
Peter, as Guoricke, ^ichinger and L.Schalze; and has not been refated 
even by Spitta's recently attempted connterproof with its most violent 
exegesis and artificial criticism of the teit. The whole question has 
been complicated from the beginning by being commonly made to turn 
on the point as to whether one of the two is a dependent copy of the 
other, betraving the imitator by its want of skill ; or whether it may be 
directly designated as a plagiarism. Hofmann and Keil found it easy 
enough to prove that each one pursues his own course of thoaght in an 
indepeuilent and |Hx:nliar way. Nor are the utterances in oar Epistle 
respecting the libertines suggested by that of Jude, bnt by an existing 
manifestation which, though agreeing with that attacked in the Epistle 
of Jude in its essential features, has peculiarities of its own (No. 1) ; to 
which, however, he freely applies the original description and polemic 
in so far as it suits his purpose.'* The attempt to aoCi>unt for the omis- 
sion of Jude ver. 14 if. and the changing of Jude ver. 6, 9 by the wish of 
the pseudonymons writer to avoid Apooryphal traditions (although what 
he ssys in ii. 4 of the puuishnieut of the angels is entirely taken from 
the Book of Enoch, while ii. 11 is only intelligible by that tradition of 
Moses) ; is based on the entirely false idea that the Epistle of Jude was 
made use of and woi ked over, whereas many of its other images (vers. 
12 f.) and examples (vers. 6, 11) are not adopted. Only such an idea 



other echoes sach as appear in the i^ro/uAi^i^tf-icecr, ffwovdd^v i. 12, 16 
( orap. Jude rers. 8, 6) or iii. 8 (oomp. Jude ver. 18) ere quite involuntary, 
althoiigli the concrete reference which the ifiwalicrat gains in con- 
nection with the Epistle of Peter, and which is quite unique, as alhO the 
Karii rds I5lat iriOvpdaxt avrCw voptv^fupoi which has quite a secondary 
meaning, dearly show that iii. 8 is likewise based on a xeminisoence of 
the Ii pintle of Jude. 

^ On the other hand it was quite a perversion to assert that although 
the psendonymous writfr of our Epistle might, on the basis of tbtt 
Apostolic pn>pheoy mi-ntioned by Jude (ver. 18 f.), represent the pheno- 
mena of his time as condemned beforehand, he would yet be led by 
attachment to the Epistle of Jude to depict these phenomena as present. 
For, apart from the fact that the attachment to the Epistle of Jude 
is not so close as to make this possible, and that the opponents attacked 
appear as present even where there is no such attachment (ii. 19 if. ; iii. 
IC) ; the prophecy in iL 1-8 relating to the further development of this 
libertinism has nothing whatever to do with the Apostolic prediction 
quoted in the Epistle of Jude ; while iii 8, the passage which really hat 
an echo of it, does not refer to the libertines wb > are tliere foretold al 
all, but to doubters of the second coming. 
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conid give rise to the straoge dispute as to whether this nse of the Eiiietle 
of Jude is worthy of an Apostle or not ; on which account the genuineness 
of our Epistle wae sometimes disputed, even by those who regarded th« 
first as ** dependent ** at one and the same time on James and Paul, 
while others thought it necessary on behalf of its genuineness, to deny 
such dependence. In any case the literary relation of our Epistle to that 
of Jude has nothing whatever to do with the question of its genuinenew, 
•nd does not prejudice it in any way. 

3. After addressing good wishes to his Gentile-Christian 
readers (i. 1 £.), the Apostle shows them how by the know- 
ledge of the promises given in their calling thej had 
received everything that was necessary in order that the 
Divine power might work in them a new life of piety; 
and how it now depended only on their own seal whether 
this knowledge wonld prove frnitfal in a comprehensive 
life of Christian virtue, and whether, being kept from 
falling, they wonld likewise finally attain the end of their 
calling in the eternal kingdom of Christ (i. 3-11). To pnt 
them always in remembrance of these things wonld be his 
constant task during the short time he was still allowed to 
pass on earth ; but he wonld (by this letter) take care that 
even after his decease they might have something to remind 
them constantly of these things (i. 12-15). This he is able 
to do, because he can appeal on behalf of the power of Ood 
and the return of Christ announced in the word of Apostles, 
to the fact that he was an eyewitness, inasmuch as he had 
0een the glory of Christ on the mount of transfiguration and 
had heard the Divine attestation of His Messialiship (i. 
16 ff.) ; as also because the prophetic word of the Old Testa- 
ment had thereby been made more sure to him and to his 
co-witnesses ; a word which in accordance with its nature as 
resting entii-ely on Divine inspiration, does not receive its 
full interpretation from itself but from the day-dawn of ful- 
filment, whose prelude they had seen in the transfiguration 
of Christ (i. 19 ff.).^ How ui-gent he regarded this task, ap- 

^ It is a Qotewortl^ drcaxastaDoe that in tbe QCtfXtezt Qi Vfiil^'B 
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peara from the great dangers whose approacli the Apoatle^ 
reljing on the typical history of Israel, foresaw in the false 
teachers of the fatnre (ii. 1-3). Bat in his yiew the jiidg<* 
xnent prepared for them, as also the deliverance of the pious, 
are already prefigured in Old Testament history (ii. 4-9) ; 
and at the same time the judgment of those who now destroy 
themselves hy their unchaste and riotous life of sin, as for- 
merly the case with the Israelites who were led astray by 
Balaam, whose folly verged on madness (ii. 10-16). The 
author here refers to the preachers of a new freedom who 
are themselves fallen under the worst bondage, drawing 
down on themselves the curse of apostasy to a former life 
of sin (ii. 17-22). Another reason why it is so necessary to 
put them in remembrance of these things is that before 
long there will come such as undermine the leading motive 
to a Christian life of holy effort, maintaining the hope of 
the hitherto unfalfilled promise to be altogether illasory, 
and giving up all expectation of a change in the present 
condition of the world (iii. 1-4). In opposition to them the 

Qo8p«l (iz. 8 if.) just as hers, tbs traosfigaration on ihs moant appeus 
as an attestation given to the threo oonfideDtial friends of Jesus, of 
Hie first prophecy respecting the second coming. Whoever holds thie 
narrative to be a mjth or sj-mbolic fiction certainly cannot affirm the 
geuaincness of oar Epistle, unless with Spitta he finds that the Gkispels 
contain an already distorted aooonnt of the original transaction which is 
attested here only. Bat whoever explains i. 17 as a citation from the 
Gospel of Matthew or even that of the Hebrews, and thence infers the 
Bparioaaness of tlie Epistle (althoagh the wording as we have it in the 
Cod. Vatie, does not in any respect coincide with these), simply takes for 
granted the thing that is to be proved ; for i/ the Epistle be genuine, 
Peter gives fonn to the words which the disciples at that time thought 
they heard in the vision. Nor can those of course regard the Epistle as 
genuine who hold that John xxi. 18 f. is a late fiction ; whereas Peter, 
if he were already advanced in years, might certainly conclude from the 
prediction of Christ, holding out to him the prospect of a violent death, 
that his end must now be near at hand, since he was not to exhaust the 
measure of human life to which he had so nearly attained (i. 14). Thai 
the author propounds in i. 20 f. a peculiar and later doctrine of inspir- 
ation (comp. Holtimann), is an entirely groundless assumption. 

VOL. II. M 
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Apostle shows how neither the permanence nor the security 
of the present state of the world, much less the apparent 
delay of the second coming, justifies snch doubts (iii. 6-9) ; 
and that it rather depends on them to hasten the day of 
the Lord, which will undoubtedly come, though the time 
is not certain, and will with the destruction of the present 
world usher in the new world of promise (iii. 10-13).* In 
the conclusion terminating in a doxology the Apostle points 
out that Paul in his letters to them as well as in others, had 
given them the same exhortations to spotlessness of life, 
which, because they contained many things hard to be 
understood, had by those libertines been perverted like the 
Holy Script are of the Old Testament. He then admonishes 
his readers to stand fast against these temptations, and to 
grow in grace and knowledge, in accordance with the wish 
expressed in his introductory greeting (iii. 14-18).* 

* Offenoe has been taken without any reason at the anthor*a alleged 
theories respecting the formation and deetruotion of the world ; attempts 
even having been made to show that they had their origin in contem- 
poraiy philosophies. But that the earth, which proceeded at the word 
of God from the waters of chaos and took form bj the dividing of the 
water from the dry land (Gen. i. 2-9) after having continned for a long 
time perished nevertheless by the waters of the deluge, is entirely taken 
from early biblical bistory, as also that the present world, kept by God*8 
power from perishing in the same way (Gen. ix. 11), can only be de- 
stroyed by tbe judici^ fire of Divine wrath, of which the entire Old and 
New Testaments speak (iii. 6 f., 10, 12 f.). Nor is a renanciation of the 
hope of the second coming implied, because in face of tbe fact that the 
second coming was delayed longer than had been expected (comp. No. 
1), it is ntged that God does not measure according to human computa- 
tion of time, and that He only manifests His long-suffering in giving na 
time for repentance (iii. 8 f.), that by our holy walk we may render 
it unnecessary, and even bring about a speedier ooming of the day of the 
Lord (iii 11 f.). 

* According to this the reference to Paul is called forth entirely by the 
misinterpretation and misuse of his Epistles. The Apostle has probably 
in his mind tbe moral admonitions in the Epistles to the Galatiaus 
and Ephesians addressed to Asia Minor ; but adds that admonitions of 
this nature are to be found wherever Paul in his Epistles comes to speak 
of moral questions, because there are many things in other Epistles, for 
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4. An Epistle that finds the chief danger threatening en* 
deavonrs after Christian virtoe in the doahts already do* 
dared respecting the falfilment of the promise, and knows 
no hotter wajr of protecting the Charoh from the temptation 
of a false doctrine of freedom menacing them in the present 
and the future than hj the well-timed refutation of such 
doahts, nnqnestionahlj represents a view in which hope no 
longer forms the central point of the Christian L'fe, as in the 
first Epistle (comp. § 40, 4, note 1). That knowledge forms 
this centre instead of hope can only be asserted if we over* 
look the fact that the knowledge of Ood and of Christ, of 
which i. 2 treats, is, as stated, not a theosophic speculation 
but the knowledge of our being called through the instru- 
mentality of Christ to be partakers of the promises ; which 
necessarily works a Godlike holiness in us (i. 13 f .) and is 
directly productive of a moral life (i. 8 ; ii. 20 ; iii. 17 f.)*^ 
Kor can it be disputed that the Epistle shows exactly 

example thai to the Romans, which were interpreted in the sense of carnal 
liberthiism. . To assame that we hare here an allasion to all the Epistles 
now in the Canon and that their collection is implied, is entirely witboat 
foundation. Nor does the rdt Xocrdt ypa^t imply that they were put on 
a par with the Old TcHtament writings in the sense in which they were 
afterwards combined with them in the Canon, especially as their signi- 
ficance is made to depend on the wisdom of the Apofe>tIes and not on 
their inspiration, MoreoTer we cannot onderstand how it con be asserted 
that the Paaliue Epistles are here already regarded as the property of 
the whole Church, since a distinction is expressly made between those 
which were written to the readers, and others. 

^ That it is not the subjective ikwl^ip which is here referred to, but the 
substance of the iwayyOifULra and the wpwrioKOM for it, is shown by the 
eircnmstance that the former appears to be doubted even now, and still 
more in the future ; whereas the latter is made necessary by the appareut 
postponement of the fulfilment, the explanation of which does not by 
any means imply a renunciation of the hope of the second coming (Ko. 
8, note 2). The dwoxdyv^it Xptarov (1 Pet. i 7, comp. t. 4) is in fact 
the wapawla of our Epistle ; and the eternal kingdom (i. 11) is the kKiipo- 
9ofda hoped for in 1 Pet. i. 4. Jt is just because the f^arov rwr xp^ywv 
of 1 Pet. i. 20, has already come in with the first appeariinee of Christ, 
that, instead of employing the formula of Jude*8 Epistle (ver. 8), iii. 8 
speaks of the last days of this consununation, which alone remain. Xbs 
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iha same Jewisli-Cliristian cbaracier as tKe first ona. If ii 
has fewer allasions to Old Testament passages, taking tHe 
knowledge of them for granted (yet compare ii. 22 ; iii. 8, 13), 
this is easily explained if we remember that the first Epistle 
was addressed to Jewish-Christian Charches, whereas this 
one is addressed to Gentile-Christians. Bat the way in 
which promise and fulfilment are contrasted (i. 19 ff.)* recalls 
1 Pet. i. 10 ff. ; the way in which Old Testament Scripture 
is pat on a par with tke oral and written word of the 
Apostles (iii. 2, 16) reminding us of i. 22-25 ; and the way 
in which the history of Israel is looked upon as typical of 
the history of the Church (ii. 1)^ of ii. 9 f . ; iii. 6. Jnst as' 
the section depending on the Epistle of Jade expands the 
narratives of Sodom and Gk>morrah or of Balaam by inde- 
pendent borrowing from the Old Testament (ii. 6 ff ., 15 ff .), 
80 here we have the history of the deluge added on, re* 
minding ns most forcibly of 1 Pet. iii. 20 f ., not only in the 
mention of Noah and the ao-c/Scis of his time (ii. 5) but espe- 
cially in the way in which it appears as a type of the last 
judgment. Finally the reflections on the origin of the world, 
as also the conception and ' delineation of the great day of 
the Lord, are founded on the Old Testament (iii. 6 f., 10 ff.). 
Kor are allusions to the Lord's sayings by any means rare, 
for in these, as in ii. 5-7, the days of Noah and of Lot are 
put in juxtaposition (Luke xvii. 26, 28) ; the false prophets 
of the future (ii. If.) and the thief in the night (iii. 10) 
having likewise been foretold by Christ (Matt. xxiv. 11, 43); 
while ii. 20 is taken from Matt. xii. 45. Bat the com- 
mandment of the Lord transmitted by the Apostles is 
expressly spoken of (iii. 2) ; and i. 16-18 recalls the way in 

same loDg-8n£Fering of Ood that formerly delnjed the deluge (1 Pet. iii. 
20) now delajs the last judgment (iii. 9, 15) ; but that the present gene- 
ration will live to see it is shown by iii. 11 ff. The idea of the tf'xi^rw/ui 
in i. IS is quite in keeping with the figure of pUgrimage in 1 Pet. L 1; 
iLll. 
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whicli the first Epintle is perraded tbroa^lioiit bj the 
membrance of the historical life of the Lord. In the Christ- 
ologj we find hardlj anj advance till the dozologj to Christ 
(iii. 18), for the tov $€od '^f/Jav in i. 1 is scarcely genuine, 
however intelligible in itself.' The calling yirtually implied 
in election (i. 19) rests jnst as in the first Epistle (ii. 9 ; v. 
10; i. 15) on the Divine ap€Trf, guarantees the fulfilment of 
the promise, and is the motive for striving to be like God 
(i. 3 f.) through the mediation of Otia Bvvafuq (com p. 1 Pet» 
i. 5). Brotherly love here (i. 7) forms the climax of a holy 
walk (iii. 11, com p. 1 Pet. i. 15) just as it does there (i. 22); 
the iviOvfUai being its antithesis ; even the polemic against 
false freedom in ii. 19 reminds ns of 1 Pet. ii. 16 ; and the 
motives in iL 2 of 1 Pet. ii. 12 ; iiL 16. From a biblical and 
theological point of view therefore, the second Epistle of 
Peter is allied to no New Testament writing more closely 
than to his first. 

On the other hand it ninst be ooneeded that tlie expression of doetrine 
hfts mnch that is peenliar as compared with that of the first, fatoarite 
expressions of which are here wanting while others take their place; 
and that the same idea^ are in many cases difFerentlj expressed. But 
Peter was hardly the man to coin a fixed didactic terminology like Paul 
or John, and in any ease the two documents hearing his name are too 
limited in extent to afford evidence of it. There is mnch that 
reminds ns of the doctrinal terminology of the Pastoral Epistles (such 
as the emphasizing of §^v4^ia and iwlyviocit^ IrroK'fi and ^o^ioi'i^, 
etirrilp as applied to Christ, iwBoi, irXowr^wt, ixa-yyOiXtoOai and such 
like), which are probably antecedent to our Epistle. The differeotia 
still observed by Jerome (De Vir, 111., 1) is doubtless founded on the 
impression made by chap, ii., where the language is iufiu^^nccd by 
the Epiitlle of Jude. The fact that the expression is periodio is easily 

* That an Epistle eo exclusively directed to the ethical estimate of 
eschatology, should contain no snob express reference to the funda- 
mental facts of salvation, viz. the death and resurrection of Christ as an 
Epistle whose aim according to 1 Pet. v. 12 is to confirm these facts by 
the mouth of an Apostle, follows as a matter of course ; neTcrtheless the 
sleanting from sin and the dyopi^w (L 9 ; ii. 1) exactly correspond to 
the Ka0apifffA6t and the X&rptaaa of the first EpisUe ^i. 2, 18). 
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explained if the space of ten years intervenes between the two Epistles, 
daring whiob time Peter perhaps associated chiefly with Greeks and read 
Pauline letters. That he was still nupractised in writing, is shown by 
the irregularities in i. 17 and ii. 8, as also by the prerailing monotony of 
the Epistle, a characteristio by no means laoking in the first. It is only 
the assumption that our Epistles were written practioally at the same 
time (comp. for example Hofmann) that has made it necessary to account 
for the difference of style in an artificial manner, or to explain it away. 
Over against the obsei-vations respecting the diversity in the lexical 
stock of words and use of particles, ve have a long series of very striking 
resemblances.* 

5. The presumption afforded bj the second Epistle itself 
is therefore perfectly consistent with its having been written 
by the Apostle Peter. It is not the case that obscnritj per- 
vades the Epistle as to the circle of its readers or the author's 
relation to such circle, or that the description of the terror- 
ists " fluctuates inconsistently- between present and fnjbnre, 

* Compare the sparing use in both Epistles of the article, and the predi- 
lection for the indefinite ris, for ^r, e/t and did, the frequent plurals of 
abstract nouns, participles put before the impe**ative, the predilection 
for tho perfect participle particularly of the passive, circumlocutions with 
ix<>^^i, *^o petting of the negative expression before the positive with 
dXXd. Of words that agree, compare iMarrpotpi/i, dr^^e<rif, dtdi'oia, laxvs$ 
Kplfia, KoitKa»6s, dp^rii of God, '^vwai.t in the sense of 1 Pet. iii. 7 (i. 5), 
rt/A^ KoX h.^a, the plural d<rA7Cicu, the tdtot, W/uos frequent in both, the 
airroL in ii. 19 (comp. 1 Pet. i. 15 ; ii. 5) and 5(rrtf in ii. 1 (comp. 1 Pet. ii. 
11), vpoytyu>ffK€tp, ffvfi^aiveuf, KOfd^wOai^ hriKowin the sense of 1 Pet. i. 11 
(i. 14), d7arai' as in 1 Pet. iii. 10 (ii. 15), rnptiw as in 1 Pet. i. 4 (iii. 17), 
wopeutffBax, dyacrpi^cffSat and aCf^aPcif with ip (comp. on the use of the 
^i',also i. 4 ; ii. 18 with 1 Pet. i. 14 ; iii. 16, 19; ii. 7 with 1 Pet. iii. 2 ; 
ii. 12 with 1 Pet. ii. 12 ; iii. IG), 4wiarp4ip€iy irl, wofA Kvpltf, del^ &t 
before the genitive absolute i. 8 (comp. 1 Pet. iv. 12), the e/ in ii. 4, 20 
(comp. 1 Pet. i. 17 ; ii. 8 ; iv. 17 f.), the voO in iii. 4 (comp. 1 Pet. iv. 18). 
So too the irSiTTai in i. 16 reminds us of irom-eijeip (1 Pet. ii. 12 ; iii. 
12), KTJpv^ in ii. 6 of KtipOaativ (iii. 19), da^HfpiKrot and ffrrfpiyfios in ii, 14, 
iii. 17 of (rTtipi^etv (v. 10), ifirX^Ketw in ii. 20 of ^ftrXom) (iii. 8), irixopvfycy 
in i. 5 of x^P^y^^^ (i^- 11)» l<foTifMt in i. 1 of roXvrifios (i. 7), fiarCTHi in 
ii. 18 of fjidraiof (i. 18), dXlyas in u. 18 of 6\iyw (i. 6; v. 10), ktUis in iii. 
4 of KTiffTi^t (iv. 19), ddtfffiot in ii. 7, iii. 17 of d$4/uTot (iv. 8), o-xiXoc c. 
fjMnot and dffwiKoi k. dfAufirp-os in ii. 18, iii. 14 of Ha-riXot k. djuw/iOf (i. 19)t 
dKaraww^ffTot i/jLOfyrlat in ii. 14 of wivavrat afunpriit (iv. 1). For farther 
details see Weiss, Stud. u. Krit,, 1866, 2. 
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between immoral sedacers and doubters of the second coming 
(comp. No. 1). The dependence on the Epistle of Jnde has 
nothing embaiTassing whatever, so long as we do not apply 
an entirely false rule of literary usage to it (comp. No. 2). 
The Epistle is deficient neither in close unity, nor in trans- 
parency of aim and composition thi*oughout (comp. No. 3) ; 
the complaints often heard as to poverty of thought, awk- 
wardness and latitude, want of freshness and vivacity, are 
entirely subjective and prove nothing at all, since it cannot 
be shown that pseudonymous writings alone suffer from these 
defects. The doctrinal conception of the Epistle in so far 
as it appears in an Epistle of so limited and practical an 
aim, is closely allied to that of the first ; while the diversity 
of doctrine, style and phraseology, where not counterbalanced 
by numerous resemblances, may be easily explained in the 
case of an apostle who was not much of a writer, from the 
difference of time between the two Epistles (comp. No. ^). 
The alleged use of later writings of the New Testament is 
entirely based on the preconception of its spuriousness, and 
therefore cannot prove it (comp. No. 3, note 1) ;^ just as of 
course we can only speak of a strong desire on the part of the 
author to pass for the Apostle Peter, in case the spuriousness 
be established on other grounds. Traces of a later time are 
vainly looked for in the explanation of the appai-ent delay of 
the second coming (comp. No. 3, note 2), in the designation 
given to the mount of transfiguration in i. 18, or in the men- 
tion of the fivBoi and atpcWs (i. 16 ; iL 1), which only be- 



I The affinity with the Clementines brought forward by Credner and 
Bchwegler is imaginary; e^en Holtzmann rightly deolares the use of 
a locus enntmuntM snch as ii. 19 (oomp. Recogn., 5, 12) to be entirely with- 
oat significance. Eemiuiscences of Philonion writings or of Jewish- 
Alexandrian religious philosophy cannot according to No. S, note 2 be 
thoQght of. The citation from a Jewish Apuci^phon in 1 Clem, ad Cor. 
xxiiL 8 (comp. 2 Clem. xi. 2£F.) has nothiug to do with iii 4 and only 
shows that doabts snch as our author foresaw did aotaally arise in the 
tenth decade^ 
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come snspiciouB if interpreted in the sense of a later time. 
The reference to Paul and his Epistles in connection with the 
commandment of the Lord and Old Testament Scripture 
cei-tainl J admits of an entirely simple interpretation (comp. 
No. 8, note 3). The relation to the first Epistle only gives 
rise to difficulties if this also, be pnt low down into the 
seventh decade (comp. No. 1, 4). On the contraiy it is quite 
consistent with the fact that, in contradistinction from the 
former Epistle, the Apostle here feels himself near his end 
(i. 14) ; if the dependence on the Epistle of Jude written 
after the middle of the seventh decade (§ 38, 3) and his 
probable acquaintance with the Pastoral Epistles (No. 4), 
make it imperative to put the second far down in the second 
half of the seventh decade. That the Epistle was written 
after Paul's death does not indeed necessarily follow from 
iii. 15, especially as it contains no allusion to his martyrdom ; 
bttt the way in which the Apostle in i. 12-15 feels himself 
solely responsible for the Churches of Asia Minor, is at 
least strongly in favour of the presumption that Paul had 
been removed from them for ever. On the other hand it is 
certainly no argument in favour of the Epistle having been 
mritten before the year 70, that the destruction of Jerusalem 
is not among the examples of punishment enumerated in 
chap, ii., while the present as well as the anticipated doubts 
owing to the postponement of the second coming are not put 
in connection with this event, although they were so confi- 
dently expected with it (Matt. xxiv. 29). Since therefore 
neither the martyrdom of Peter in the year 04, nor his death 
simultaneously with Paul, is at all credibly attested (§ 39, 
5), space enough remains in the latter years of Nero for the 
composition of our Epistle ; so that the only doubt still em* 
phasized by B. Bruckner falls away. The current view, that 
it was written in Rome (comp. Keil) does not find the 
smallest support in itself; and i. 14 is against rather than in 
favour of the assumption that Peter was already in a position 
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to expect his immediate execution, as Tb. Scbott still main- 
tains. 

6. The question of the gennineness of the Epistle assnmes 
another form, if we inquire into its external testimony. 
Since the resemblances in Hermas, Jastin and Iren»ns 
(§ 6, 4 ; vii. 4 ; ix. 5) do not admit of proof, the fact is 
established that no certain trace of it can be found nntil 
far on in the 3rd century; and all that apologetics has 
hitherto adduced bj way of illustration is entirely un- 
tenable. It first appears in Firmilian of Gaesaroa in Cap- 
padocia, in the very district where we have to look for its 
first readers, and is mentioned by Origen as being doubted, 
but probably only with respect to its claim to belong to the 
New Testament, since he himself used it without reservation 
(§ 10, 7). Assiduous use was already made of it in the time 
of Easebins (H*. J^., 3, 3) ; but he himself naturally could 
only reckon it with the Antilegomena (§ 11, 4).^ The Church 
did not suffer herself to be misled by this in her recognition 
of the Epistle ; nerertheless the fact remains that the 3rd 
century is the first that has any knowledge of a second 
Epistle of Peter. Erasmus and Calvin reviyed former 
doubts respecting it, the latter being inclined to attribute it 
to a disciple of Peter, who wrote in his name with his autho- 
rity. Grotius ascribed it to Bishop Symeon of Jerusalem, 
regarding as interpolation everything that told against this 
Tiew. So long as the Lutheran Church still admitted dis- 
tincticms within the traditional Canon, she classed our Epistle 

> The remark of Didymos respeoting its sparionsnese also refers only 
to this; and the Tiivoloue criticism of Kosnoas ludicopleuBtes with 
irbohO views of coBmogonj 2 Pet. iii. 12 did not harmonize, has no weight 
whatever (| 11, 6). It was Jerome wLo firvt said in his exaggerated way 
that it '*a plerisque ejas negatur '* on acooant of the difference of stjle 
{Ue Vir. 111., 1), which he triei^ to explain on the aseamption of different 
iiterpreiers (fip. 120 ad Bedib, 11) ; bat this critioism was probably 
sa hypothesis to aooount for its lata and divided reception into the 
Owoa, more than the reason of it. 
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with the apocryphal or dentoro-canonical writings; with 
special reference to it Chemnitz declared the Chnroh to be 
nnable ** ex falsis scriptis facere vera, ex dubiis et incertis 
eerta, oanonica, et legitima." Semler in his paraphrasis 
(1784) declared that an Epistle which appeared so late in 
the Chnrch oonld only have been written towards the end 
of th)B 2nd centnry. On the other hand the £ichhom-de 
Wette criticism, by which even Gaericke (in his Beitr,) was 
for a time imposed npon, adhered to the composition of the 
Epistle by an apostolic disciple ; and since Neander in 1832 
definitely declared in favour of this view, it has continued to 
be the prevailing one down to the present time, even in the 
circles of very conservative critics (comp. for example Lech* 
ler). Bnt the internal argoments pnt forward by these critics 
are untenable (No. 5) ; and when we place the composition o| 
the Epistle Jin the first century, as Ewald did, and come down 
at latest to the first half of the 2nd with Credner and 
Bleek, the latter of whom also committed the blunder of 
supposing the author to have been an Alexandrian Gentilo 
Christian, the main doubt, arising from its late appearance 
in the Church, is not practically diminished. On this ao- 
account MayerhofE already ascribed it to an Alexandrian 
Jewish Christian in the middle of the 2nd century ; while 
Beuss regarded it as one of the later pieces of psendo- 
epigraphic literature, declaring its reception into the Canon 
to be the only example of a decided error on the part of the 
Church. Schwegler and Yolkmar were the first to come 
down once more with Semler to the end of the 2nd cen* 
tury; but the latest criticism, which interprets it, with 
Grotins, as an attack on the Carpocratians like the Epistle 
of Jude, seems inclined to adhere to the middle of the cen* 
tury (compare Hilgenfeld, Hausrath, Mangold, Holtzmann)* 

The Epistle has certainly never been at a loss for defenders. Nitssohe 
wrote against Grotins {Bp, Petr. PoiL, Lips., 1785, oomp. also Flatt, 
Genuina Sec, Ep, P. Origo, Tttb., 1806, and Dabl, De AutK Ep. P. PoU 
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•et Jfui., Boat., 1807) ; liiehaeliB and Hng adliered to its gennlnendto ; 
Bertholdt, like Jerome, resorted to the theory of an interpreter and re- 
jected chap. ii. as an interpolation (com p. also Lange) ; Schott represents 
it as having been oomposed after the Apostle^s death by a disciple, in 
accordance with his design ; while Ullmann {Der 2 BHff Petr,, Hdlbrg., 
1821) only tried to defend the first chapter as a Petrine fragment (oomp. 
also Bansen). Against him Olsbansen took np the pen {Ds Authent. et 
Integr, P, EpUUt Begion., 1822, 23), only however arriving at a subjective 
conviction of the aathenticity ; against Mayerhoff Windischmann (comp. 
Heydenrelch, Ein ^Vort zur Vertheidigungt etc., Herbom, 1837). Gne- 
ricke, Thiersch, Stier (Komm., 1850) and Dietlein {Konm., 1851) after- 
wards defended the Epistle, the last of whom was so fortanate as to 
discover a mass of testimony to the Epistle in the apostolic Fathers. 
Among later critics no definite decision has been ventured upon by Wie* 
singer, B. Briickner and Gran, who are rather in favour of tlie genuine- 
ness, or by Huther {Komm., 1877) and Sieffert, who rather incline to the 
■puriousoess ; on the other hand, Th. Schott, Hofmann and Kiel, 
L. Schulze and Spitta are disturbed by no doubts. Comp. also Weiss, 
Stud, tt. Krit., 1866, 2. 

7. In the event of its being impossible to explain the 
silence of the second centnrj respecting the second Epistle of 
Peter from circumstances with which we are unacquainted 
and perhaps cannot unravel, the Epistle cannot haVe arisen 
earlier than towards the end of the 2nd century, when the 
written memorials of the apostolic time first began to be used 
as normative authorities.^ On this assumption a pseudony- 
mous writer then put words of exhortation to the Churches 
of his time into the mouth of the Apostle, ostensibly ad- 
dressed to them by him shortly before his death. In this 

^ The passage iii. 2 certainly appears to regard the prophetic writings 
and the commandment of the Lord handed down by the Apostles (not 
yet in the Gospels) as the normative Canon ; and this would point to the 
fint half of the 2ud century, before a Canon of the Gospels was yet formed 
(S 5). But the preliminary conditions for the production of pseudony- 
mous apostolic writings were at this time and even later still wanting, 
since the latter were by no means speoitic authorities in the Church 
({ 7, 7) ; moreover it would then be incomprehensible how a writing 
which must have been intended to find acceptance with the Church, 
could have remained rvnknown and even unmentioned for almost the 
space of a century. 
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case tbe fact that mention was made in Jade yer. 171. of 
apostolic predictions, which seemed to point to the lihertines 
of his time (for the description sabstantially taken from Jude 
must at least have suited them), may certainly hare had 
something to do with the form in which he wrote ; inasmuch 
as he was thereby convinced that he was attacking them 
in the spint of his Apostle, even if he extended the predio* 
tion to wicked scoffers at the Christian hope of the f ntnre.' 
If once we find i*eason to regard the work in the light of m 
pseudonymous piece of writing, we are certainly strack by 
the intentional way in which it is characterized as having 
been written by the Apostle for his Churches shortly before 
his end and left to them as a testament (i. 14 f.)) &ud by an 
appeal to him as one of the disciples of the mount of tran^ 
figuitttion is set forth in all its importance (i. 16 fF.). More- 
over the way in which the author adlieres in iii. 1 f . to the 
firat Epistle of Peter and is only intent on repeating the 
admonition there given by the Apostle to be mindful of the 
prophetic word and the commandment of the Lord, now ap- 
pears in a new light; how earnestly he endeavours to write in 
the spirit and sense of the first Epistle of Peter, not without 
success, we have already seen; as also how much of its ex^ 

* But it is time to pat an end to the idea that the pseadonymoos 
writer may be recoguiBed by the fact that he moves in senseless oontra- 
dictions (for example, leet he should betray himself he dates the Epistle 
to ChriKtcndom as a whole, and i et in iii. 1 assumes that he is writing 
to the readers of the first Epistle of Peter, as he is acoused of doine), 
forgets his part, oonfoands present aud futare; all which things it is im- 
possible to impute to so thoughtfol a composition, and moreover what 
never happens in the case of a pseudonymous writing. The predictions 
of chaps, ii. and iiL being put into the mouth of the Apostle, naturally 
form a prophetic intimation on his part (ii. 9 ff.) of the libertines of the 
2nd century, such as in our author's view he had in mind ; the scoffers 
foretold in iii. S then being the nir^; who account for their doubts by the 
alleged delay of the second coming (ver. 9). AlK>ve all it cannot be sup- 
posed that in using the Epistle of Jude, he wished to avoid what was 
apocryphal, for a strict separation between the canonical and apooryphal 
at the close of the 2nd century cannot be proved. 
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•pression he adopts. So too the mention of Pan]*8 Epistles in 
iii. 15 f., apart from tHe fact that he wishes to denounce their 
misinterpretation in the sense of libertinism, must then be 
designed to show that the doctrine he has put forward is not 
merely Petrine bnt Petro- Pauline, viz. in the opinion of his 
time, uniyersallj apostolic.^ Then too we may take the raf 
koiiras ypa^as in the natural though not necessary sense, that 
the apostolic writings are placed side by side with those of 
the Old Testament as the authorities from which each one 
must seek to prove that his view is justified ; a thing which 
certainly could only happen at the end of the second century. 

A thonghtfol eritioism ought not howeyer to shut its eyes to the great 
difficalties that stand in the way of this apparently so transparent view. 
The libertines attacked in chap. ii. do not present the features of the 
daalistic gnosis of the second century any more than the libertines of 
Jude's Epistle, however much we may look for them ; on the contrary, 
the way in which they are represented in iii. 16 as taking their stand on 
the Old Testament and on the writings of Paul, is altogether opposed to 
the idea that they are meant. It is moreover striking that the author 
does not pat the prophecy of Jade ver. 17 f. at the head of the section in 
which his chief opponents are attacked, although his whole composition 
hangs by it ; as also that he adheres so closely to the writing of one who 
was not an apostle, although anxious that his own words should pa»s for 
tiiose of an apostle. Consequently, unless we abandon the unity of the 
composition, we most assume (however improbable i' may be) that the 
scoffers of chap, iii were the very same libertines who mocked at the 
threat of the ju'lgment expected at the second coming of Christ, because 
this second coming that had so long been delayed was no more to be 

* Even then there can be no idea of a conciliatory aim, as Schwegler 
emphatically asserts and most critics admit to some extent. For ** to 
bring about the final and lasting conclusion of peace between Petrines 
and Paulines " would require more doctrinal detail than our Epistle 
presents and not the mere assurance that Paul was at one with Peter in 
Christian ethics (and for the most part in eschatology), a point that was 
never in dispute between the parties of the apost«>lic period. And it only 
enhances the difficulty of understanding the pseudouy oious compo^ition if 
on account of this passage we assribe to it an aim that manifestly does 
not explain the greater part of its contents. But even on this assumption 
there can be no thought of a *' collection ** of Pauline writings belonging 
to the whole Church (oomp. No. 3, note 8). 
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looked for. Bot it is jast in this that the main diffioaltj of the view lies. 
For it is quite inoomprehensible how a delay of the second coming could 
still be talked of (iii. 9) at the end of the 2ud century, when it mast long 
have been admitted that the second comiDg had not taken place at the 
time wben it was first expected ; or how the doubts respecting it shonld 
be explained in a way that so visibly points to the dying out of the first 
Christian generation (iii. 4). Moreover chap. i. certainly seems to imply 
that the main object of the whole composition is to combat these doubts 
(as Mayerhoff, Crednerand others maintain), a view which again destro.-.s 
the unity of the Bpistle, because, as already seen by de Wette, chap. ii. 
has then no connection with chap. i. Finally it cannot foil to be seen 
that if we once assume the pseudonymous cliaractt-r of the writing and 
its composition in the 2ud century, iii. 16 points just as certainly to the 
faot that the Canon was in a state of formation at the end of the first 
century, as does iii. 2 to the first balf of it (comp. note 1), whereby the 
whole explanation of the writing becomes in this aspect very insecure. 
Hence the possibility that the work is on tbe whole what it claims to 
be, and tbat circumstances unknown to us alone prevented its recog- 
nition before the 8rd century, need not be exduded, nor the question of 
its genuineness be declared definitely settled. 

§ 42. The First Epistle of John. 

1. Since Heidegger it has often been doubted whether this 
writing is intended for an epistle proper.^ It certainly does 
not begin with the epistolary address and invocation of 
blessing, such as we have hitherto invariably foand except 
in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and yet, as 
already perceived by Liicke (Komm., 1836), the introduction 
has unmistakably the character of an epistle. The author 
does not give his name, but he describes himself as an eye* 
witness of the life of Jesus and a preacher of the gospel ; he 
does not name bis readers, but characterizes them as those 
to whom he preached ; he expresses no wish for their hap* 
piness, but states that he writes in order to perfect his joy 

^ Beuss would only go the length of calling it a pastoral writing 
(comp. also Holtzmaun, Ja^rb. /. prote$t. TheoL, 1881, 4; 1882,1-3). 
This question is usually connected with the other one, as to tlie relation 
of the Epibtle to tbe Gospel of the same author ; bat since that is just 
as much matter of dispute, it mast first be answered itself on the basis 
of our Epistle. 
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in that which this preaching had hitherto effected in them 
(i. l-4i). Nor does he conclude with a benediction^ but with 
an impressive final exhortation outside the limits of the 
usual stereotyped formula (t. 21). In no case is the work a 
treatise ; the questions discussed by the author, in which he 
defends his views against doubts and attacks, are neither 
theoretical nor practical ; they are meditations on the great 
fundamental truths respecting which he is at one with his 
readers, and which he elucidates now on this side and now 
on that, spinning them out in contemplative fashion and 
demonstrating their consequences as regards life. These 
meditations however are not the object proper, they re- 
peatedly pass into direct admonition; nor is it an idea) 
public to which he addresses them. It is made evident 
again and again, as well as in i. 3 f. that it is a definite circle 
for which and to which he writes (ii. 1, 7 f ., 12 ff., 21, 26 ; 
T. 13). It is the circle &miliar to him, in which he works 
and in which therefore he occasionally includes himself 
(ii. 19), a circle which had long ago received the gospel (ii. 
7), in which he pictures to himself persons of different ages 
(ii. 12 ff.),^ which he sees threatened with errors (ii. 26 ; iii. 
7), and of which he is able to speak words of praise (ii. 
20 f. ; iv. 4). In any case it is mere disputing about terma 
to say that a work of this kind is not an epistle in the sense 
of New Testament epistolary literature; for which reason 
Lucke, do Wette, Bleek, Diisterdieck (jBTomm., 1852, 54) and 
Huther (£omm., 1880) have rightly adhered to the view 
that it is an epistle. 

2. Herein lies the right to make enquiry respecting those 
circumstances of the Church which gave rise to the Epistle. 
The author himself represents it as characteristic of his time 
that liars appeared who denied that Jesus is the Christ; 
and he attaches such significance to this phenomenon that 
he regards it as the fulfilment of the prophecy of Antichrist 
(iL 18, 22). Bat that this is not meant in the sense of the 
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Jewisb denial of the Messialiship of Jesus, already appears 
from tke fact that ke identifies tke denial of tke Father and 
the Son, viz. of tke perfect revelation of God in Christ, with 
it (ii. 22 f.) ; and express! j sajs that it is a denial of the 
confession of Jesns as the Christ who appeared in the 
flesh (iv. 2). In the same way the antithesis in v. 6 that 
these errorists denied the full incarnation of the eternal Son 
of God and hence the identity of the man Jesns with the 
heavenly Christ expressed in the anther's view by the name 
"Ii/o-ov? Xpiaro^f implies that they could at any rate admit 
that he came iv rf vSarc, but not at. all that he came 4v rip 
a'/ian. But this is nothing else than the teaching of Cerin- 
thus according to which the heavenly aeon Christ united at 
baptism with the man Jesus, but separated from him again 
before his death, which therefore does not at all amount to 
an actual incarnation and therewith to the perfect revelation 
of God in the historical life of Jesus (comp. Iren., adv. Hcer^ 
L 26, 1 ; Epiph., Jfforr., 28, 1). 

Betting aside as utterly untenable the views of older expositors ae- 
eording to whieh the errorists were now Jews and now repreBentatives of 
some Oriental wisdom, as also that of Bleek who adhered to the opinion 
that they were in geueral Christians who had suffered shipwreck of their 
faith, they were sometimes regarded as Ebionites, as by Eichhom, some- 
times as dooetists, as by Liicke, de Wette, Credner, Beuss, Hausrath 
and Schenkel ; or it was sapposed that two kinds of errors were oom- 
bated, as by Sander (Komm.t 1851) and Lange. But the idea that Jesns 
had merely the appearance of a body is only an artificial inference from 
the antitheses of the Epistle ; and it is this which eonstitates the peon- 
liority of Corinthian Gnosis, viz. that in it the denial of the essen- 
tial Divinity of Jesns is combined with the theory of a heavenly eon 
Christ, who was not really man. For this reason Sclileiermacber, 
Keander and the later critics DiLsterdieck, Ebrard (Komm,t 1359), 
Huther, Hanpt (/Toiftm., 1869), Branne {Komm., 1869), as also Keim, 
rightly adhere to the view that the Epistle refers to Cerinthns. The 
objections to this opinion, raised by Guericke, Thiersch, Ewald, Man- 
gold, Hilgenfeld and Holtzmann may be summed up in the position thai 
the Jewish- Christian teaching of Cerinthns could not have been associ- 
ated with Antinomianism. Bot no trace of AntJnemianisni on tha paxi 
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of ihtm erroristo ia anywhere to be fomnd (oomp. Hatlier and B. Brftek- 
ner, ifojnm., 1863). Nor is there the slightest reason for thinking of the 
BasiJidians (PAeiderer, ZeiUchr, f, witi, TheoL, 1809, 4 and Holtzmann). 

To aesume that tho appearance of theae errors was the 
proper occasion of the Epistle, as Holtzmann still emphat- 
ically asserts, is at Y^^rianoe with its professed aim.i Q'he 
fundamental idea of the Epistle is, that the joy of the 
writer in his readers can only be complete, if the fellowship 
with Gk>d and Christ to which his preaching has led them, 
be proved in a Christian and moral life. Hence it follows 
that the Epistle cannot be directed against Antinomian 
libertinism, oven if snch be looked for among these errorists 
or bj the side of them. Against this, it would not have been 
necessary to argue that sin was dvo/i/a (iii. 4), but on the 
contrary that dvofua is sin.' The error against which the 

I Nowhere de we find these eoniroverted ; on tiie eontrary hi direet 
epp<^^^i<>^ ^ them the readers are admitted to be in possession of a 
Jinowlsdge of the tmth (U. 20 f.)i and in want of no teaching (ii. 26 f .)• 
The errorists have already separated from the Church and that openly, 
for the Charoh by holding fast to the trath has compelled them te with- 
dr&w (iv. 4 ; V. 4 f.). They are now only in that world which is com- 
pletely separated from the Church ; to it they belong and in it they find 
sympathy (iv. 8 ff.) ; which naturally does not exclude the necessity for 
the Chnrch to be on its gaard against their seductions and by careful 
examination to distinguish the spirit which actuates them from the 
Spirit of God (ii. 26 L , iv. 1, 6). 

' Nevertheless there is something striking in this oharact<»ri8tic word. 
If intentionally chosen, it ean only mean that with every sin there is a 
falling back into the dtf/jUa abhorred by all. In this case we can at 
mottt assume that Antinomian libertinism had formerly prevailed in the 
circle of the readers, and is now looked back upon as a thing that has 
been overcome. It is not improbable that the vcrun^sare r^ wo^iip^ in 
ii. 13 also has a retrospective allusion to the overcoming of this Aiiti- 
nomianism, just as the iyvJfKart rbw dv Apxv* has to the exclu^uun of 
Uttoetie Ebioiiism ; and as the purfiv r^ k6^/i«i' in t. 4. is supposed te 
have a double meaning. But it by no means follows that the Gnostics 
were the Antinomians. Comp. to the contrary § 35, 1; 88, 2; 41, 1; 
47, 7. Tbe 8-d<ra dinUa i^iapria i^l» in v. 17 does not belong here at all^ 
since it meiely iutrodooes the distinction between mortal sins and sins 
^t .an veiyal. 0» the oth«r hand the t^A adageeitj^ip 1^^%^ 

▼OL. IL X 
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autHor contends is not that sin is allowable under certain 
circumstances : but he denies that good works, which exclade 
all that is sin, may be neglected under any pretext. The 
firfhtU vXavdna v/jm9 in iii. 7 shows unmistakablj that it is 
not a purely theoretical meditation in which he disput-es this 
view. There were those who thought they could be SixauM 
"without requiring the irotciv rrjv StKaioavvrp^ ; these however 
were no erroristsbut Paulines who in the righteousness given 
by grace forgot that Paul enforces with equal earnestness the 
carrying out of righteousness in works. In the very begin- 
ning we find a warning against the error of supposing that 
they were free from sin and no longer needed to turn away 
with earnestness from all that was sinful (i. 8~ii. 1) ; and in 
the very passage where the author shows how the endeavour 
to fulfil the Divine commands, requiring constant growth (iiL 
18 ff.), is quite consistent with full assurance of salvation 
(vapptfcria frpos rov Otov, iii. 21 fE., comp. iv. 17), wo find the 
thought that these commands aro included in those of faith 
and love (iii. 23). The whole discussion of the Epistle 
amounts to this, that of these two things faith, even viewed 
in its origin, is the first ; for which reason assurance of sal- 
vation is ultimately traced back in a certain sense to faith 
(v. 13 f.). In the very circles possessed by the full con- 
sciousness of having overcome fatal error by means of faith 
and of having fundamentally rejected all carnal libertinism 
(comp. note 2), repose in the conscioosness of being justified 
by faith and the assurance of salvation founded on such con- 
sciousness might beget a certain quietism paralyzing the 
energy of Christian endeavours after holiness.' The hatred 



probably intended to have a doable application, referxing to the idols of 
false gno^i8 and of libertinism. 

* On the other hand it would be qnite a mistake to infer from these 
discussions on the part of the aathor that the Churches were in a eriti* 
oal state, as Lucke doep.; or. that they were in a condition of moral de- 
pravity (oorup. Erdmann, PHia. Joattni* ^ist eurgum., Berlin, 1865) ; ot 
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of tlie world wliicli can neither nnderstand (iii. 1) nor love 
Christianity^ is mentioned in so incidental a waj (iii. 12 f .), 
that there cannot have been anj special danger threatening 
the Churches from without. 

8. After the epistolary introduction (i. 1-A) the author 
enters upon the fact of the revelation of God fulfilled in Christ, 
showing how a walk in the light thereof must be manifested 
bj the constant acknowledgment of sin (i. 5-10) and a true 
knowledge of God be attested hj the fulfilment of the Divine 
commands (ii. 1-6). Remarking that this requirement 
though as old as the gospel which thej had heard, was jet a 
new one, viz. that it arose out of their present situation, he 
characterizes this situation as one in which the light had 
already become a victorious power in the world, and had 
found a place in the Church (ii 7 f.) ; from which he pn>« 
ceeds to the inference that its members must love one 
another as brethren (ii. 9ff.). But since the Church is 
sharply separated from the world not less by possessing the 
forgiveness of sins (ii. 12 ff.) than by the true knowledge 
of Christ and the fact of having overcome Satan (com p. 
No. 2, note 2), the reverse side of the love which binds their 
members together is separation from all love of the world 
(ii. 15 ff.)* Finally the immediate situation in which they 
are placed is specially marked by the circumstance that the 
appearance of antichristian error points to the conclasion 

with Chierieke and others to oonclade from tha fact that speeial stress is 
Uid apon love (a fact entirelj oonditioned by the aathor*s peculiar mode 
of Tiew) and from incidental exhortations on this subject (iiL 18 ; iT. 7) 
that their lore had waxed particularly cold ; for nowhere do we find any 
special eipression of censure either as regards events that had tuken 
place in the Chun^ or with respect to the condition of it. It would be 
just as erroneous to conclude from the details which make the necessary 
connection of Christian knowledge and Christian life (iv. 6 f.) culminate 
in the fact that a knowledge which does not lead to the keepiug of the 
Divine commands is untrue, that Gnosis in its more limited sen^^e, and 
moreover an Antinomian gnosis, is attacked (oomp. in particular Hil* 

j mnfftlil nrui HoltZma&n). 
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that it is the last time (ii. 18-22). The first inferenoe to be 
drawn therefrom is the datj of abiding on this account in 
the truth and thus in God, in order not to be put to shame 
afc the directly impending second coming (ii. 23-28) ; and 
secondlj the necessity in face of the approaching complete- 
ness of their relation as children to purify themselves from 
all that is not in keeping with this hope (ii 29-iii. 6). These 
three reflections on the nature of their Christian state and the 
inferences to be drawn therefrom, manifestly form a kind of 
introduction, for it is the warning in iiL 7 that first brings 
into view a concrete motive for the subsequent discussions. 
After the fundamental note has been sounded in iL 29, it 
is next shown how the practice of righteousness is the 
specific mark of sonship to God as contrasted with sonship 
to the devil (iii. 7-10), but in particular the exercise of 
brotherly love, which is as characteristic of the children of 
God who have obtained etei*nal life, as is the hatred of the 
world (iii. 10-18). The attestation of our Christian state, and 
therefore the foundation of our assurance of salvation, lies 
only in observance of the Divine commands, commands 
which are comprised in the union of faith and love (iii. 19^ 
23).^ In this way the author first oomes to his proper 

^ This flection gives us a dear glanoe into the practical aim of these 
discussions. It cannot be overlooked that the idea of faith here appears 
in the Epistle for the first time, and is moreover classed in the first 
place with the ipToKal on the fulfilment of which onr confidence of sal- 
Tation is based. Nor can it be misappi^h ended that we have here an 
antithesis to the view which regards confidence of salvation as having its 
foundation in faith as soch, in distinction from works. This is ezactlj 
the Pauline view, with whose character and significance our author was 
■till unacquainted ; and it is manifest that he only contends against 
false oonceptiona and applications of it. In opposition to the obvious 
objection that onr keeping of the Divine oommands must lUways be im- 
perfect, the very one on which the Pauline thesis was based, he dedares 
in advance that He who knoweth the heart, knows, that we are 4k r^ 
iXi/fOelas even when our hearts condemn us, always presupposing that 
this is attested by active love (iii. 19 f. Gomp. also the way in which in 
L 8f.; ii. 1 the consciousness of sin which always sdhficesio lbs flhi3Htisii 
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leading theme ; for the object is to show that in these two 
things lies the proof of our fellowship with God and hence 
«f oar salvation state; and although faith is empbasizcd 
throughout as being the first of these, yet chief stress is 
always laid on the requirement of the second. If fellowship 
with God culminates in His abiding in us, the fact may be 
recognised chiefly by His Spirit being in ns (iii. 24). But 
since this Spirit is distinguished from the spirit of error 
by the confession of Christ, therefore to hear (and beliere) 
it, is a sign of the presence of God (or His Spirit) in us 
(iy. 1-6) ; and because love can only result from a know- 
ledge of God, which, impossible in itself, arises only when 
the Spirit by sending the Son teaches ns to know the 
love of God and therewith the essence of love in general ; 
therefore we know by our own love that God or His 
Spirit is in ns (iv. 17-13). By returning in iv. 13 to iii. 24 
it is clear that the author concludes the first circle of ideas ; 
hence the second now begins at iv. 14. For it is likewise on 
the &ct that the Apostles were themselves eye-witnesses of 
the sending of the Son, that faith in the love of God mani- 
. fested in Him rests, and with it the certainty that whoever 
confesses Him in faith has perfect fellowship with God (iv. 
14 ff.). And this certainty directly leads to the dwelling of 
love in us, inasmuch as Gk)d's proper essence is love and is 
now made perfect in ns as in Christ, which thing of itself 
gives a confidence in looking forward to the judgment, which 
shuts out all fear (iv. 16 ff.). It is indeed love toward God 
that is the firstfruits of His revelation of love, and love to 
the brethren is necessarily bound up with it (iv. 19 ff.). The 

is sileooed by pointing to the forgiveness of sins that is always ready for 
us and to the intercession of Christ). It is clear that the author has 
here reached the calminating point of his discassion, from the fact that 
whereas reference is hitherto made only to abiding in God, at most to 
ihe abiding of His word (ii. 17, 24), His anointing (ii. 27), His seed (iiL 
9) in us, we now hear continually of the abiding in us of God Himself, 
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same conrse of thonght recurs a third time ; bnt witli express 
reference to the power of faith to overcome tbe world, which 
faith can only result from being bom of God, viz. from the 
self- witness of God dwelling and working in us (comp. ii 29; 
ill. 9 ; iy. 7), and has for its direct consequence the love of 
God, out of which proceeds spontaneously the love of the 
brethren and the fulfilment of all the Divine commands (v. 
1-4).' The author has thus shown that the emphasizing of 
love together with faith, does not rob the latter of its just 
due and significance, but rather reveals them fully for the 
first time, and so prepares the way for his declaration that 
the faith which overcomes the world can be no other than 
faith in the Divine sonship of Jesus, in a sense resting on the 
witness of God at the baptism and the death of Jesus which 
coincides with the testimony of the Spirit in the Apostles 
(v. 6-9), as also on the evidence of individual experience of 
the eternal life directly possessed in faith (v. 10 ff.). This 
is immediately followed by the conclusion of the Epistle in 
which the author reminds his readers how in faith they have 
an actual assurance that God will hear their prayers, an 
assurance only limited in the case of the sin unto death (v. 
13-17) ; in the consciousness of being bom of God a pro- 
tection against all the temptations of the devil (v. 18 f.) ; 
and in fellowship with Christ a knowledge of the true God 
and of eternal life (v. 20) ; whereupon the author concludes 
with a warning against idols (v. 21, comp. No. 2, note 2). 



s Henoe it is clearly shown that these two things, in which the guar- 
antee of our state of salvation lies, are not co-ordinate oue with auother, 
bat that on the contrary faith not only occupies the chief place in rt'la- 
tion to love, bat is its efficient cause. As according to iv. 7-13 love not 
only proceeds from a knowledge of God such as can be attained by faith 
in the sending of Christ alone ; and since according to iv. 19 abiding 
in love presupposes a knowledge of His act of love towards us revealed 
only to faith; so faith born of God, which overcomes temptation to 
error, develops spontaneously into love for the Creator and the fellow* 
oreatoie. 
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Formerly there was mach contention respecting the arrangement of 
the Epistle of John (oomp. Lnthardt, De pr. Joh, eput, eomp,, Leips., 
1860 ; Stookmeyer, Die Strttctur de$ enten Joliannetbriefett Basel, 1873). 
It was first of all attempted, after Bengel's example, to make it fit into 
the Trinitarian scheme ; Lttcke contented himself with dividing it into 
8-10 groaps of ideas; Ebrard (^omm., 1859), Hofmann (in his Schrift- 
betoeit), and Lnthardt reduced this number to 5 ; while Huther finally 
eame down to i. On the other hand de Wette, Ewald, Erdmann and 
others adhered to a threefold dirisiou, Hilgenfeld, Dtisterdieok and 
Hanpt diriding it only into 2 parts; all howeyer differing in many 
respects as to the points of division, and not even all perceiving that 
the conclusion of the Epistle begins with t. 18; Holtzmann, following 
Flaoias and Beuss, still doubts all logical division, and certainly such can 
neither be proved by tracing the threads of a premeditated arrangement 
nor be expressed by theoretical headings of the various parts (comp. for 
example Dusterdieck, QoU i$t Lieht, Oott Ut gereeht). The work is an 
epistle not a treatise, the discussion has not the form of dialectie 
developmeot but of thoughtful meditation on oertain'^reat fundamental 
truths ; of these however the progress is quite transparent, if only the 
proper occasion of the Epistle be rightly understood. It is true the same 
thoughts freqnently recur ; but they are always placed in a new light by 
their connection, and are looked at from new points of view. The unity 
of the Epistle consists in its object, vis. in opposition to self-satisfaction 
in the certainty of salvation, to admonish his readers to the observance 
and attestation of it in a Christian and moral life, especially in love. 

4. We have seen from the beginning how a knowledge 
of the Epistle of John goes hand in hand with that of the 
Gospel in the cose of Barnabas and Hermas, though not so 
much with Ignatius; its nse is in Polycarp and Papias 
earlier attested than that of the former (§ 5, 7) ; even in 
Justin we find echoes of it (§ 7, 3). At the end of tho 
2nd century it forms a part of the New Testament, and is 
repeatedly quoted by Irenesus, Clement, and Tertullian as 
Johannine (§ 9, 5) ; it is received into the Syi-ian Church- 
bible as John's Epistle, is closely associated with the Gospel 
in the Muratorian Canon (§ 10, 1, 2), and from the time of 
Origen and Eusebius is reckoned a Homologumenon. The 
author does not give his name, but classes himself with 
those who were eye-witnesses of the earthly life of Jesus 
(i. 1 f.) ; that he was so, is shown by the Epistle with its 
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ririd l*e<Jollection of the exattjpl© (i. 6; iii. 8, 6, 7; it. 17) 
and word of Jesus (i. 5 ; iii. 23 ; iv. 21),^ as also of the 
events that took place at His baptism and cmcifixion (y. 6 
ff.). He is nndonbtedlj a Jewish Christian, as is shown hj 
his conception of the Xpurrof and ^mxP^orof, of the xp^f^^ 
and IXoo-fios, of the cleansing from sin and of the sin nnto 
death, bat abore all by his entire fundamental riew as 
distinguished from that of Panl. In his eyes the doing of 
God's willy the keeping of His commands and the practice 
of righteonsneea are thronghont the aim and guarantee of 
a state of salvation ; that sin is Avofiia (iii. 4) seals ita 
condemnation. The Word, as with James and Peter, is the 
seed of the new life in which there is no more sin (iii. 9 ; 
com p. ii. 14). All thought of the Old Testament law ia 
thus excluded ; the sum of the Divine commands is faith 
in the name of the Son and love to the brethren which 
proceeds from lore to God (iii. 23 ; v. 2).* But the chiBf 
peculiaritj of the Epistle is the mystical character of its 
fundamental view. Eternal life is manifested in Christ 
(i. 2), and is directly given to the believer in Him (v. 11 



^ Express reference to isolated sayings of earliest tradition, such as 
occur in James and Peter, the Epistle does not contain, much less points 
of contact with the Qospels which Holtsmana professes to have found. 
The fact that he, like James (ir. 2), puts hatred on a par with murder 
(iii 15), is in keeping with the spirit of his master, without anyneoessi^ 
for supposing that he thought of Matt. ▼. 21 f. ; and his promise with 
regard to the hearing of prayer (iii. 22) required no reference to Matt. 
zzi. 22 ; while v. 8 has no connection whatever with Matt zi. 30. It is 
moreover a strange fancy that the expression A^ltairrai ^fuw oi AfiMprlai 
(ii. 12) must be borrowed from the synoptic Gospels on account of tha 
Doric form of the perfect passive. 

' Actual Old Testament citations are not found, because the Epistle is 
addressed to Gentile-Christian readers. The fact that an author who 
has such manifest regard for Panlinism, as he understood it and believed 
it to be misunderstood, should have shown acquaintance with Paulina 
Epistles would not in itself appear strange; but there is no shadow 
of proof for what Holtsmann adduces in favour of this, or of hii 
acquaintance with other New Testament writings. 
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ff.» 21) ; the heing and abiding in Cliriai and tlirongh Him 
in God 18 nothing but the promised eternal life (ii. 24 f.)i 
into which the Christian already passes on this side of 
death (iii. 14 f.), and in which he has fellowship with the 
Father and the Son (i. 3, 6). Barelj howerer is there 
anj mention of mediation through Ghrist<, as in y. 20 ; the 
highest thing, to which the glance is always directed, ia 
rest in God who is fully revealed in Him (i. 5) and intui- 
tively apprehended (ii. 4, 14) in His deepest essenoe, which 
consists in love (iy. 8) and therefore draws ns into this 
new life of loye (iy. 16). The dwelling and ' abiding of 
God in na corresponds to our dwelling and abiding in Him 
(iii. 24; iy. 16), He gives us His spirit (iii. 24; iy. 13), 
Himself working in ns a new life ; we are bom of Him 
(iy. 7; y. 1), and may now be called His children; being 
of like nature with Him (iii. 1, 10), we cannot do otherwise 
than loye as He loves, the Father as well as the brethren 
(iy. 19; y. 1). For those who are bom of God, the oom^ 
mandment ia no longer necessary ; they cannot sin, the 
devil does not touch them (iii. 9; v. 18). Nevertheless, 
the mysticism that so frequently strays into quietism 
or even Antinomianism, is in this case the declared anti- 
thesis of both* The author knows how often the Christian 
is not what he ought to be ; his whole Epistle has no other 
aim than to show that without practical attestation of a 
knowledge of God, of fellowship with Him and sonship to 
Him, all is self-deception and a lie. It is a misappre- 
hension of this mysticism to suppose that it is not in 
keeping with the description of the son of thunder pour- 
trayed in the Gospels (§ 33, 1). It is just because John 
found in his ardent devotion to Christ the highest good, 
viz. God Himself and fellowship with Him, that everything 
is in hia view separated into these blunt antitheses that 
know no medium, children of God and children of the devil ; 
the brethren and the world, light and darkness, truth and 
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falsehood, love and hatred, life and death. In the manu 
festation he always sees the essence, in the beginning the 
end, in the development the principle; but for this yerj 
reason he recognises onlj being and not being, all else is 
self-deception or conscious falsehood. It is certain that he 
can onlj by a slow process have arrived at this purified 
mysticism in which all contrasts of knowing and doing, 
ideal and realisation, of this life and the next, of man and 
Gbd are solved, a solution that could only have been found 
by him who had from the beginning been next to the heart 
of Jesus, because he gave Him his whole heart. 

5. That the Epistle and the Gospel proceed from the 
same author is obvious. They are connected together not 
only by numerous striking parallels of thought and expres- 
sion, but by the whole world of conceptions they have in 
common, by the peculiarity of feature that characterizes 
their entire theological view, as also by the same develop- 
ment of thought and mode of expression.^ Both works are 

' In both everything proceeds from the ywiiatnof rlw Bthif [rh^ iXtfiufi^) 
or bpop rbp $€J¥ to the cImu and fjJ^tp ip B^f (r^ vltf, comp. the dwelling 
and abiding of God and Ohriet or His word in one), yenfOffBat and etroc 
iK roO 0€oO (as opposed to ix roO dto^oXov). Ghrist is the X^yot, the 
pumoytwijf and rapdkKiiToSj the Son of Gbd oome in the flesh, faith a 
rcarei^cy c/f t6 Ivofia aOroO, the Spirit rb wptufia r^f dXffSelas, Gump, 
the contrasts of ^los and CKorta (with TtpiTartuf ip), 6Xilj$€ta {woUtp dXi}9., 
4k r. iXfi$. eZrai, dXiy^. ip dju.) and ^evios {^€6imft), of dBeX^i {rtKpla, 
roid/a, rdxpa r. $,) and Kovfiot {iK rov xba/iov etyat, pucop r. K6fffi.) ; the 
iPToXii Koufif, the nip€lp (Zti6»ai) rdf ^rroXdf (r. \^op) ; af^ecr, ^eif and 
roiccy r^p ifiaprlop, TurT€v€tP and yiPta<rK€tp, 6fio\oy€Uf and i.pp»9$ai^ 
fiaprvpla and fiaprvp€\ 0€aff0ai and Btupeip, XP^^^"' ^^^ ^"^9 &ypi{9i9 
iavrop, iK€iPot of Christ, ip0p<aroKTipos. Note the same predilection for 
an nnperiodio mode of expression and for irregularities, for antitlietio 
(odic-dXXa) and progressive parallelism, for carr^'ing on the thought by 
taking up again the preceding idea, for the heaping np and the re- 
currence of the same expressions, the demonstrative with Ih-t and Ua, 
the elliptical dXX' Ua, the Ka0iit'K<U and 06 jca^wt, etc. Direct parallels 
with the Gospel are i. 1 1, comp. Gosp. i. 1 ; i. 4, comp. Gosp. xvi. 24 ; 
ii. 8, comp. Gosp. i. 6 ; ii. 11, comp. Gosp. xii. 85 ; ii. 27, comp. Gosp. 
xiv. 26 ; iii. 1, oomp. Gosp. i. 10 ; iu. 8, comp. Gosp. rill. 44 ; iiL 11, 16^ 
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nevertlieless entirely independent. In many cases the Epistle 
has been taken for the second (practical or polemic) part 
of the Gospel (comp. Michaelis, Eichhom, Storr uber den 
Zweck der evang, Oesch, u» Brxefe Joh.y Tub., 1786, 1810; 
Bretschneider, in his Frobab.f 18^0) or directly as an accom- 
panying and dedicatory work (comp. Hag, Frommann, Stvd, 
II. Krit,^ 1840, 4; Thiersch, Hofmann, Ebrard, Hansrath, 
and likewise Hanpt). Bat as a matter of fact no trace of a 
reference to the Gospel can be fonnd, since it lies neither 
in the introdaction (i. 1 ff.), nor in the eypaij/a (ii. 14, 21) ; 
and the Epistle by no means requires the Gospel as a com-| 
mentary, such being supplied to the readers by the whole 
teaching of the author. The Tubingen school first started 
the question as to whether both writings proceed from the 
same author, or whether on the contrary it is not more 
probable that one was intentionally connected with the 
other, their similarity resting on literary dependence; al- 
though these critics hare never agreed as to which was the 
original writing. 

It is singaliur that Banr Bhonld have deolared the Epistle to be the 
eopy on aoeount of its poverty of thought, its flactaatiDg and tanto- 
logioal oharaoter and its want of logical power {Theol. Jahrb., 1848, 8 ; 
1857, 3), whereas Hilgenfeld {D<u Evang, u. die Briefe Joh,^ Halle, 1819 ; 
Zeittehr. f. wUt. Theol,, 1859, i; 1870, S) maintained that it was the 
earlier owing to its wealth of originality and its fresh, lively and attrao- 
tive character, neither of them insisting on difference of authorship. 
Tet the question still remained whether the two works did not represent 
different stages of development of the same aathor. While Bleek, 
B. Brflckner, and Huther adhered to the priority of the Epistle, as did 
Pfleiderer and Zeller {T?ieoL Jahrb», 1845, 4 ; 1847, 1) on the assumption 

oomp. Gosp. XT. 12 1 ; iii. 12, comp. Gosp. vii. 7 ; iii. 18, comp. Oosp. 
xy. 18 f . ; iii. 14, comp. Gosp. y. 26 ; iv. 6, comp. Gosp. yiii. 47 * it. 9, 
comp. Gosp. iii. 16 f. ; iv. 12, comp. Gosp. i. 18 ; iv. 14, oomp. Gosp. 
iii. 17 ; T. 8, comp. Gosp. ziv. 15, 21 ; y. 6, 8, comp. Gosp. xiz. 84 f. ; 
T. 9, comp. Gosp, yiiL 17 f., ▼. 32, 84, 86; ▼. 10, comp. Gosp. iiL 83; 
T. 12, comp. Gosp. iii 15, 86 ; ▼. 13, comp. Gosp. xz. 81 ; v. 18, comp. 
Gosp. xiy. 80 ; t. 20, comp. Gosp. xyii. 3. 
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of different aatbon, Ltleke, de Wette, Benss, Gnericke, Mungolcl, uid 
Schenkel persisted in the opinion that the Gospel was written first ; th« 
Maratoriaa Canon likewise assuming a reference to it on the part of 
the Epistle. Finally Holtzmann, following Hoekstra in this respect, 
has interpreted the Epistle as a remoulding of the theology of the 
Oospel iu the interest of the popular conoeption of Christianity, thus 
necessitating a difference of authorship; for in his view it was the aim of 
the author to introduce the Gospel also into wider circles.' 

Notwithstanding all resemblances and borrowing, the 
theological standpoint of both mnst be regarded as different. 
On this point indeed opinion haa from the first been regn- 
' lated by the false assnmption that the disconrses of Chi'ist 
contained in the Gospel were solely an exposition of the 
theology of the anthor ; whereas, if historical recollections 
lie at their basis, it is jast as conceivable that they should 
contain many ideas and trains of thought that have not been 
fully assimilated by the author in his peculiar method of 
teaching, as on the contrary that, however great an influence 
his mode of teaching and expression may have had on his 
rendering of the discourses, many peculiar forms of doctrine 
specially characteristic of him should not have been put into 
the discourses of Jesus consciously.*'' On the other hand the 

* He thinks he has found a number of proofs of this, even in verbal 
expression ; but apart from the fact that instead of dr6 the Gospel has 
in some oases rapd, which is wanting in the Epistle (at least acoording 
to the Sin. and VuL)^ he has not been able to bring forward anything 
of the least weight when compared with the points of agreement to 
which we drew attention in note 1 ; for the expressions he enumerateSy 
each of which oocurs once or twice in one of the two, prove nothing 
where the difference in the writings itself explains them, as it frequent^ 
does. His attempt to show the intentional dependence of the Epistle 
on the Gospel throughout, is Texy forced. 

> Comp. Boos, Theol. Stud, aut WOrtemh., 1881. If this can be shown 
in the Gospel itself, where the doctrine of the Logos in the stricter sense 
and the being born of Gofl, which occupy so significant a place in the 
prologue, have not passed over into the discourses at all, the more 
deeply stamped doctrine of the Epistle regardina the saving significance 
•of the death of Christ, the doctrine of the 9T4ptUL and x/^ff/ta^ of the 
Arx<iny &/xi and the Antichrist, or teohaioal ezpreasioiui of .Apoetolie.doe» 
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alleged differences between Grospel and Epistle Jiave only 
been created bj misinterpreting the former in a spirit- 
nalistic and Antinomian sense.^ It is onlj bj forcing the 
religions mysticism of the Epistle into dogmatic formnlas 
entirely foreign to it, that a semblance of theological dis- 
crepancies Tvith the Gospel may perhaps be made ont. 
Moreover it can hardly be supposed that there was any 
considerable difference of time between the Epistle and the 
Gospel which represented a further development on the 
part of the author, as even B. Bruckner was willing to 

trinftl langaa^e, sooh m rapoMrfa, waf^^^fflai dtfULprta wp^ Biwarw^ dpofda 
natarally belong to it. On the other hand the KOivuwUk of the Epistle is 
only the expression for the iv €lMai of the Gospel, and the term xapd- 
kXiitos used of Jesas is only an application of the utterance respecting 
the AXkot Tapdkkip-ot (Gosp. ziy. 16). So too the pecoUar mysticism <rf 
the writer of the Epistle is naturally in many cases put into the dis- 
courses of Jesus; bat whereas the Epistle is mainly directed to the 
climax of these discourses, viz. our dwelling and abiding in God and His 
iu us, God B love to ns and oars to Him ; iu the Gospel their oonfinna« 
tion by personal community of life and love with Christ, is naturally 
made prominent, to which the Epistle also points. Since the Gospel 
on y shows this highest aim prefigured in Christ, it lays chief stress on 
discipleship with its duties and blessings and on the mediating eflSoaey 
of Jesus, which was a foregone conclusion with the belieyers to whom 
the Epistle is addressed and therefore needed no emphasizing. We 
have thus disposed of everything from which Holtzmann in particular 
endeavours to prove differences between the two writings, except in so 
far as they rest merely on false exegesis. Of other non-assimilated ideas 
in the discourses of Christ comp. the yepvacOai i^ USarot koI rrct/fuirof , the 
rpotncweiif iw wv€&tJMTi Ktd dXnidtif, alr€?w iwrf iwJfMri X/motoG, tXtvOepofjv^ 
tlfHfn^ iXf»y Air98riiffict» iw rf iifiaprlf and suchlike, in particular the 
rich symbolism of Christie discourses, of which only ^wt and ^Korla are 
actually adopted 

* It is not correct that the Goepel has transformed the hope of the 
second coming (comp. xiv. 5) into the return of Christ in the Spirit, thus 
abandoning the ground of primitive Christian esehatology on which the 
Epistle unquestionably takes its stand ; the Gospel speaks of the resur- 
rection and the judgment at the last day (vi. 39 f. ; xU. 48), so that even 
HoHxmann can count the difi^Twrit ^w^t and Kptatus (v. 29) as its pecu- 
liar property. Neither is the Gospel Antinomian, even if like the 
Epistle it has for the disoiples only a r^p€> rdf irroki$ comprised in the 
ooBEUBaadswaDtof Jk>ve. 
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admit. Nerertheless the prologne to the Gospel, witli its 
self-sinking into the pre-existence of the personal Logos and 
into His participation in the creation of the world as in all 
reyelation, with its dofinitelj expressed conception of the 
incarnation and the resting of the Only -begotten in the 
bosom of the Father, most always be regarded as the ripest 
fruit of the author's contemplation, of which we should 
certainly find forther traces in the Epistle if it had been 
written after the Gospel. And it is hardly conceiTable that 
the author after having once carried out the idea of the 
Spirit as the Paraclete to so complete a personification as he 
does in the farewell discourses of the Gk>spel, an idea more* 
over based on an undoubtedly genuine saying of Christ 
(Matt. X. 19 f.), should have gone back in the Epistle to the 
earlier notion of the xp^cr/Aa. In the Epistle, moreover, the 
devil is not called 6 apxiav tov Koafijov. So far the Gospel 
must stand as the last word of the author. 

6. However fully the substance and form of the Epistle 
show that it was a work of the Evangelist, there is no doubt 
that it cannot, as criticism has maintained since Dionysins 
of Alexandria, have proceeded from the Apocalyptist (§ 33, 
8). It is obvioQS indeed that a writing whose exclusive aim 
it is to paint visions of the future and to strengthen in 
patience and hope a Church that was threatened in times of 
trouble with persecution by the secular power, presents few 
points of comparison with a writing of fatherly admonition 
to Churches which, scarcely yet threatened even from within, 
only needed encouragement to persevere in the right way and 
to attest their state of faith and salvation by works.^ The 

* Nor do the Epistles of the Apocalypse form any analogy (chaps. ii« 
and iii.), since according to the sitoation assumed they are dictated by 
Christ Himself, and utter praise and blame, exhortation and warning 
respecting entirely concrete relations, in accordance m-ith a stereotyped 
plan, and therefore cannot contain personal outpourings of the author's 
heart. Add to this, that the Apocalyptist was always to some extent 
bound to a given form, or intentionally adhered to definite ^es; 
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world represented in the Apocalypse as overtaken by the 
judgment of an angry God, is the heathen world with its 
sinfol abominations and false prophecy, which persecutes 
Christianity and mocks at all exhortations to repent ; nn« 
believing Judaism, the synagogue of Satan, being only in- 
cidentally included ; but even in the Epistle, notwithstanding 
6od*s universal purpose of salvation, the world stands apart 
from the children of God and is at enmity with them (lii. 
1, 18). False prophecy and all Siyofua are thrust out by the 
latter and, like all sins unto death for which intercession is 
no longer of any avail, falls under the judgment, a judgment 
known also to the Epistle (iv. 17 ; v. 16 f .) ; whereas the 
Church even in the Apocalypse is the seat of Divine love and 
fellowship (iii. 9, 20). Hence any comparison which puts 
the God of the Epistle who is love (but comp. also Gosp* 
iii. 36) over against the angry God of the Apocalypse, is a 
false one, ignoring the situation and aim of the two writings* 
The lofty christological predicates of the Apocalypse only 
reach their comprehensive expression in the God-like Son of 
the Epistle, here as there His blood is the cleansing propitia* 
tion (i. 7 ; ii. 2) ; here as there the faith which confesses 
Christ and does not deny Him, is the condition of salvation 
along with the rrfptiv ra? ^oAa? (rov Aoyop), as shown in 
tpya. The fact that special emphasis is there laid on the 
iirofunn^ lies in the historical situation and corresponds to 
the fUyuv here required throughout ; the watchword of vucBf 



whereas the writer of the Epistle is quite nntrammelled in his medita- 
tioos. Even if what has been said of tbe Rabbinioal leamiDg of the 
Apocaljpse be imaginary, and a supposed artificial character only 
ascribed to it by a false interpretation (comp. { 8i, 4), yet in the case of 
io fanciful a creation, the opportanity for artificiality of form is already 
supplied, jnst as it is entirely wanting where a writing of pastoral ad* 
monition is in question. The fact that tbe Apocalyptint gives his name, 
whereas the author of the Epbtle (as of the Gospel) only describes him* 
•elf as an eye-witness, rests on this alone, that it is only the person of 
tbe seer who guanuntees the truth of his propbeqy* 
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is common to both though its meaning is natnrally modified 
here owing to the situation. In both the second coming is 
expected, which is io bring with it the completion of sonship 
to God (iii. 2; comp. Apoc. zxi. 7). No actual difference 
of doctrine can be absolutely proved.' The Apocaljptist 
still lives entirely in the Old Testament world of ideas and 
images, to which moreover he is bound by its typology, now 
Tirtnaliy abandoned except for a few reminiscences. Instead 
of it we have a religious mysticism developed entirely from 
the . contemplation of the Divine revelation perfected in 
Christ and scarcely needing support in the religious con- 
sciousness of the Old Testament any longer (corop. No. 4). 
That the necessary psychological conditions for the develop* 
ment of this mysticism did not exist in the Apostle John 
from the beginning, cannot be shown from the Apocalypse, 
which is exclusively directed to the warfare of Christian 
life from without and has no motive for entering into the 
development of the inner religious life. The explanation of 
John's being so far emancipated from his Jewish- Christian 
past however is simple enough, if the Epistle was not written 
until some decades after the Apocalypse. At that time he 
had but recently changed his Palestinian home f(Kr Greek 
soil, Jewish- Christian for Gentile- Christian surroundings, 
primitive apostolic for Pauline circles ; now he has long 
been quite at home in them. For at the beginning of this 

* It cannot for instanoe be foand in the ciroamstanoe that in the 
Apocalypse it is the last Boman emperor who is Antiohrist, nrhereas the 
Epistle regards Antiohrist as having come in Uie false prophets of Gerln- 
thiao gnosis. Only by a complete misapprehension of the essence of New 
Testament apocalyptic can it be sappO/icd to contain fiied doctrinal 
opinions which exdade one another, instead of an interpretation of the 
s^gus of the times neces^anIy varx ing accordhig to the change of posi^ 
tion. A false idea of JUKpiration mnet necessarily take offence at this ; 
bnt it is not at variance with the biblical view of prophecy. Eten Paul 
at the time of the Thessaloniau Epistles saw the false Mef»iah emerge 
from apostate Judaism, and at the time of the Epistle to tjjis P^y^ftrtf 
hoped for the restoration of Xerael (comp. % 17i 7> note 3). 
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period tlie great judgment of Ood, whicli by the destraction 
of tbe Temple detached the Christian Church from the soil 
of national life and worship in which it was planted and 
had gpnown up, was impending over Jerusalem. In this way 
it became possible to take root in foreign soil of an entirely 
different chaituiter. That these decades must also have 
made a change in his language, may be assumed as a matter 
of course.' Exclnsiye intercourse with Greek-speaking 
people must have familiarized him with the language of his 
new home, and have smoothed away the asperities which the 
Apocalypse still shows (§ 34, 7). The style, however, re- 
mains un periodic, the construction the simplest possible, the 
phraseology Hebraistic, and the expression as a whole mono* 
tonous ; it is only in the Gospel that the particles begin to 
be more numerous, and attraction to be more abundantly 
used, while the genit. absolute, aco. with inf. and suchlike 
already appear. The stock of words must be very different, 
for the Apocalypse has to do with rich-coloured imagery, and 
the Epistle with an analysis of the innermost religious life, 
or with bare narrative, like the Gospel. Nevertheless 
striking points of agreement are not wanting. 

Traces, reminding us of the irregnlarities of the Apocalypse, are seen 
in the rXiipvit, €K>8p. i. 14, the quite stractareless rd^cb iw u6t$ xt. 5 
(eomp. 2 John 3), the unnatural apposition Hjw ^wl^ r. aldtf I Joha ii. 
85, the wrong nse of the oonstr. ad syn. Gosp. zii. 12 ( 6 tfx^ot — dicod- 
(rorrct, comp. xxi. 12; Mtlt — tliSres), xvii. 2 (rfly taken up again in 
adroif and iKtSvoi, as in xv. 6 r/r in aM), 1 John y. 16 {dtiffti oArf — roct 
dAM/rrdroiw), 2 John 1 (oOf after Woa) and strong examples of the yar. 
struct, as in Qosp. ii. 24 f . ; iii. 28 ; xiii. 29 (comp. also iv. 11 ; 8 John 
10), finally the period Gosp. vi. 22 ff. which is at all eyents somewhat 
eonf need. The yiwtadat or ctrcu eft ri, Apoc. yiii 4 ; Gosp. xyi. 20 ; 



' The assumption that John in the year 70 was too old for this, is 
entirely arbitrary, since the younger of the sons of Zebedee may yery 
well haye been only a youth in the beginning of the thirties. It was 
singular enough that Eiohhom and Ewald should haTe supposed they 
found tiaoes of the weakness of old age in the GospeL 
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rJoiin y. 8' are Hetiraisiic: the iiUlpcu ix^ Apoo. ill 9'; Gosp. tI. 11;-' 
I'john It. 13 (comp. the XaXefr iir, Qospf. ill. 81; 1 John it. 5) oorre* 
Bponds to the ix instead of the simple genitiye or rtvet with the genitire 
nsed with like frequency in the Apooalypse and Gospel (comp. 3 John 
4) ; the extensive misuse of f^a is oommon to the thrise writings (comp. 
in particalar Gosp. zii. 28; ziii. 1; zvi. 32 with Apoc. ii. 21; also 
Apoc. ziii. 13 with Gosp. zy. 13 ; 1 John i. 9 ; iii. 1 and the elliptical 
Ua Apoo. ziy. 13 ; GoRp. i. 8 ; iz. 3 ; zii. 18 ; 1 John ii. 19). Compare 
also tva with indicative in Gospel and Apocalypse.^ A predilection 
for taking the nom. ahsol. np again with wirds is common to all the 
Johannine writings, while in the Gospel (i. 27 ; ziii. 26), as in the Apo* 
oalypse, a^ut very often follows the relative and in the Apocalypse tbtt 
participle, which in the Gospel (comp. 2 John 9) is ordinarily resumed 
with iKtTyot and oMt. Even the demonstrative before Uri so oommon 
in Uie Gospel and Epistle is already found in Apoc. ii. 6. Comp. also 
the /raf, Apoc. ziz. 8 ; Gosp. zvii. 25, and with the solution of relatives 
and participial clauses, Gosp. iv. 12 ; i. 32 ; y. 44. In comparison with 
these how little importance can we attach to differences of language 
which tioltzmann still adduces in his Introduction. 



* For the usage of words oompare in the Apocalypse and Gk>spel, be^ 
sides numerous quite insignificant words, ^ AfireXot, 6«/ict fiiyat, difidaift 
99Aiitme0 (not da/AU«v), ^lypd/nor, d^a (d. r. ^toQ, d^^ dtS^cu), ^wfftn (d. 
ipf., i^, ^«r), 4 l/niAMt, ^ iiiUpa {iKtUnf)* ^€/Mft6t, eXiifnt (SX. (x^h ^P^ 
{Tpixn)t $6pa (metaph.), icdXa/iot, KarafioK'ij xdafiovt Kkivinis (figuratively), 
ffocMa, jr^of, Kpl/JM, K(tpi€ in address, Xa/Kvdt, Xi^ot, fiApra, pdpct (fx^tv), 
/tirpcift /xD/>or, wv/i4^ and w6fii^os, 686* o. gen., <^it, 6^if, vr/yii (C8arot) 
and rorafui (03ar. f.), r^vr, tKoTop, ron$^or, rpdfkira, fftm»Ss, <ny/u£or, 
aiTOft ffKeOott ^rriXalow, tf'rdSiot, ffri^cofot, C^ara, u(6t r. di^/>., ^ocrt^, 
^piapt ^vAain^, 8id t6p ^6/3oy, ^upili {fieydX^i ^., dicoik<y Trjt 0.), X*^^PXot» 
x6/y70t, ^cGSof, IfKdtp ^ &pa (^iredriy ^ &p.), drurros, fiaBOt, yv/Awit, Suniia 
Kptait, itvpo (dcOre), irrevB€w and iKilBtv^ ippaX&iit hffbt (of time), Bav/uur^ 
r6f, Xaott iw Xcvjco^s, X/^iyot, fC^O'or, ^Xat, wal^ S^ot and rotf-aDrot, TOp^v- 
pout, «T»x6f, Tax<^i titTpovBew^ dirUru, ivdfta, ^rofdrw, d^cd^eir, dyopd^iy, 
ar/)ctr \l6wt dyafiaiMeiw (to heaven), dyo<7Cir, AwipxiffBat yp6f, d/>Td^ar, 
^drrtir, ^Scurrd^cr, 7c/Af^eir rt ixTtP., 6i€iw [itiefiivos)^ tit/fOPt bo^d^iw 
(r. 6j'o;Mi),^</9dXXetJ'(^^w, ^jcKcrretr, iKwoptCeaBai^ iKx^tiy, A^tx*"', ^""tri- 
^^ycu, ef/M7<ra, ^^cvroy, 6 ipxoMxi'ot (ffX^v teal f5c), iroinA^ufi ci^xa/Kirreir, 
Bavfid^tip did, BtpaTe6€»f Bepl^, Iffripcu (lonyica, iffriitt icrrfp), Iffx^^^'t 
KaBTjffBai and xaBL^etP, KoltcBai, KaTCLfiaUttw ix r. o6/>, icara^a7€Tr, cariy- 
yoptTv, icXa/etr, xovtar, x^pi^etir, KpaT€ip, Kp&rrtiw dr6, jrvicXoDr, XaXecr 
/icrd (X/7(i;y), Xafifid^eiP ix^ Xo^etw, fi€0vcB^yaii fiAXetr, pcin70-tf^vai, fiMiifWPti' 
etJ», (iipalv€iP, 68rfy€i9, vdUtw, rdpe^rai, veirdi', rcipd^, W/tyetr, repi/SdX- 
X«tr, rid^tiw, wU'€iw, vlrreiP {xp^ t. r66af), rv^eiy, roifialPifP, rpoffKWttWf 
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7« Vollomngi the* eoEample of predeceraen like Jos. Soa- 
liger, Cludins and others^ whose opinion is quite without 
weight, Bretschneider in his Probabilia (1^20) was the first 
to refuse the authorship of the Gospel, as also of our Epistle, 
to John, and to attrihute thorn, as Dr. Paolns has likewise 
done (JBTomm., 1820), to the preshyter John, more especially 
on aooount of the doctrine of the Logos and the attack on 
docetism. As a matter of fact, however, the Gospel only 
attacks the gnosis of Gerinthus, with whom according to a 
tradition that goes hack to Folycarp, John was oontem* 
porary (§ 33, 2). But since he is said to have lived till the' 
time of Trajan (§33, 4), and since the author's emancipation 
from Judaism as well as the difEerenoe of language hetween 
Gospel and Apocalypse is hest explained hy putting him 
as late as possihle,. he oannot have written before 90 kJ>.^ 
As de Wette adhered to the- genuineness of the Epistle, 
so Weisse (in his EvangeL C^etah.y 1838) attempted by means 
of it to separate the genuine from the spurious in the Gospel. 
The Tubingen school, whose oonception of the Judaistically 
limited standpoint of the priraativo Apostles certainly iallB 
with the genuineness of the younger Johimnine writings, first 



^P€ia$e)t ^wve<>, ^tfrJ^ccF, xapr^L^ffBai. The Apocalypse shares with the 
£pisile ciSwXa, o'lcdr^aXor, ^€vdowpo4>^fyTris, Urxvpit* jpeiSeffBat, rotecF r. 
SuroMtfiJnir; in allJohaimine writings oompare 5id/9o\ot, Sc^axi^t ^i^roXal, 
MpUntt fULprvpla and fiaprvpth^t /iur06si Upofia [Sid r. &».), ffripfia, xa^mcv tx'Uf, 
&p€if iXriBufit, Apn^ $9%^'''^ (o' time), 5Xot, 5/<oiOf with dative, rat (never 
Arat) with a following articled participle and a following negative, ffroj^, 
Imi /m^, /fc&vmt, oTipccjr, dhro07AX«cir, dj^ro-te, otSa rod (r6^cr), €lff- and 
i^ifX'^ffBaiy ffffW, tf«c#pftr, ^av/id^iF, MwBtu^ kktUiw, Xi^ccr, fiheip, /uffttPt 
r Iff fir, 6fw\oy€iw, 6^€aBat, Ttpiwartiv^ rXaror, rXi^poi^ (rcirXif/Htf/Wvof), 
tffptiw (r. /vr., r. X^t), inrdytiPt ^airtip, ^on^Qr, xalptiw, 

' A nearer detenninaiton cannot be arrived ai: that the Epistla 
vas written before the destruction of Jerusalem (comp. Zicgler and 
fritzsche), or even that ii. 18 contains a reference to this event, as 
OxoHiw, IfiehaaGs, Hanlein and oTen Dflsterdieek maintained, ia inoon* 
i«ivaUa» 
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relegated these more or less far down into the 2nd oentnry 
(comp. on the other hand Gnmm, Stud, u, Krit,, 1849» 1) ; 
and in connection with the repudiation of the Gospel it was 
followed bj the later critical school, to' which Mangold also 
belongs. Bat the theoiy that it contains echoes of Mon- 
tanism, advocated by Banr after the example of Planck 
{Theol, Jahrb.f 1847, 4), has already been refuted bj Hilgen- 
feld ; while Hilgenf eld's idea that traces of Gnostic dualism 
are found in it, to which likewise Holtzmann assents, rests 
on a misinterpretation of the Epistle with its purely 
ethical distinction between children of God and children 
of the Devil, as also does the allied attack on a dualistio 
gnosis (No. 2). Of the relations which gave rise to the 
Epistle we have no definite knowledge. Hug sought to 
prove that it was written in Patmos, on the assumption that 
the author was without ink and paper, an inference drawn 
from an incredible interpretation of 2 John 12 ; 3 John 13. 
Others, such as Ebrai*d and Haupt, take their stand on the 
very uncertain tradition that tbe Gospel was written in 
Patmos ; although this is connected with the erroneous snp* 
position that he was banished to the island (§ 33, 5). It 
must have been written in Ephesus where John had his 
abode, and therefore cannot have been addressed to Ephesus 
(comp. Hug), but to the Churches of Asia Minor in whose 
midst John laboured; for it certainly is not a Catholic 
Epistle in the most comprehensive sense, as Hil&fenfeld and 
others maintain (No. 1). The view that it was designed 
for Christendom outAide Asia Minor, of late so emphatically 
put forward by Holtzmann, is based on a false interpretation 
of the K<u vfuv and kclL v/aci? (i. 3). The earlier view, current 
from the time of Grotius to that of Guericke, that it was 
addressed to Jewish-Christians of Parthia, owes its origin to 
the superscription ad Parihos prevailing in the West from 
the time of Augustine (^QucBst, Eoang,^ 2, 39), which, though 
not yet fully explained, is quite untenable; for antiquity 
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knows nothing of relations between the AposUa John and 
Hie Parthians.* 

§ 43. Thb Minor Epistlvs of Johit. 

1. Citations from the second besides the first Epistle of 
John first appear in Irenans, in whose time the former was 
not jet separated in recollection from the latter. By calling 
the first one the larger, Clement of Alexandria shows that it 
is not the onlj one ; and the Maratorian Canon recognises a 
ducu Joannxs (§ 9, 5; 10, 8). The third, a purely private 
letter, even if known ooald not possibly claim admission into 
the New Testament. Since Origen, however, the two smaller 
Epistles are constantly named together, bat as Antil^omena. 
It may well be doubted whether they were ascribed to the 
Apostle either by Origen, who never used them, or by his 
pupil Dionysins of Alexandria, who in his critical examina- 
tion of the Apocalypse refers almost exclusively to the larger 
Epistle ; Eusebius expressly leaves the question from whom 
they proceeded, whether from him or from another of the 
same name, undetermined (§ 10, 7; 11, 1, 4) ; and Jerome 
directly states that they are attributed by most to the Pres- 
byter John (De Vir, IZZ., 9, 11).^ It is quite incomprehen- 
sible, however, how these two small Epistles, the foi*mer of 
which is in Irenaaus directly coupled with the larger Epistle, 
could have maintained their position and acquired canonical 
authority in the Church at all, unless they had been handed 
down as Apostolic memorials* Nevei*theless, on the basis of 

' There is no foundation for thiDking as Lflcke does, that John is 
designated as rdpOeifot; while to read rp6s ro^ tuuTtipaafUvout with 
Holtzmann and Mangold after Wetstein and Michaelis, is purely arbi- 
trary. The most likely thing is that a oormption has arisen out of rp6t 
wapBi9o%n and that there is an interchange, sinee Clement of Alexandria 
makes the seeond to haye been written ad virginet» 

> It is dear that this view is only drawn from the superscription of the 
Epistles, in which the author eharaeterises himself absolutely as 6 rpff#* 
fUrrtpw (3 John 1 ; 8 John 1), as the other John was oommonlj oalled 
after the time of Papias (| 88, 2). 
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the passage :m Jerome, JBrasmns^onee more aseribed both to 
John the Presbjter, and was followed bj Grotins, J. D. Beck 
(Observ, CriL Exeg,^ 1798), Fntzsche and Ammon. But apart 
from those who like Brctschneider attributed the Gospel and 
the Epistles altogether to the Pres}>7ter, Gradner, Jachmann 
{Komm.^ 1^8), Ebrard and Wieseler hare defended the 
authorship of the Presbyter John Yet it is intelligible 
enough that two - short letters, referring to relations that 
were entirely concrete, shoald have more of an epistolary 
character than the large pastoral writing. And since both 
by their complete similarity of form ' betray the same hand 
(comp. 2 John 1, 4, 12 with 3 John 1, 3f.,13f.), while the 
former follows the large Epistle in such a way that it can 
only proceed from the same author, nuless it be a copy with- 
out any object whatever, everything is in favour of both being 
atti*ibuted to the Apostle. 

It may remain & matter of apeoulation bow tbe Apoitle,>whoidoea not 
give his uame either in the Gospel or the first Epistle, was led to obarao- 
trrize himnolf as the TptffP&repot, whether on account of bis great age 
(Credner, Bleek) or owing to bis position of dignity as supreme-ilireotor 
of the Gharches (Ltieke, Diiaterdieek) ; but it is quite inco&eeivable ho# 
the Presb3-ter John, who only reorived tbe designation of bis official posi- 
tion to distinguish him from the Apostle, could call himself tbe presb) ter 
absolutely, although there were other presbyters besides himself even in the 
Cliurcb to which the Epsstks went. Over against the resemblaDee-wbieh 
. tbe second Epitftle of John bears to tbe first in tbougbt^aud exprossion, 
a resemblance that is obvious, tbe alleged differeaoes {ipx'i/uipot ir. ra/McC 
instead of i\ri\u$J,tt v. 9 : 0€6i^ fx^tp) and peculiarities of expression (ver. 
9f. : Max^ TovXpur.^ IkSax'^i^ ^pf"^) prove nothing whatever; nor can 
it be said with any certainty that John would in ver. 6 have written tc/m- 
wdrety (p instead of jrard, in ver. 10 f . 4Sy ris instead of cf rts, c/t rd Hia 
instead of e<t oULaif, Kowtapiav ix^t instead of icou'wi'c?, since the expression 
selected alone suits. All other peculiarities adduced are taken. from, the 
third Epihtle where tbe reference to relations that were entirely concrete 
naturally led to the use of expressions that do not appear in tbe other 
Jobaniiine Epistles. The assertion that these relations are incoaceiv* 
able where Apostolic authorship is concerned, cannot be 



2. The iecond Epistle of John is usually supposed -to -1m 
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AdjlrQBsed to a Cliristian matron, bmt tbe siibstance of it is by 
.110 means in keieping with, this assamptipn. Por^all Chris- 
tians lore her children (yer. 1,) ; and after the Apostle has 
commended the walk of a certain few, he exhorts the molher 
to walk in the same waj (yer. 4f,). Although he speciallj 
addresses this person in yer. 5, yet the exhortation being 
alwajs in the plural applies to her and to. her children at the 
aajtne time (yers. 6, 8), eyen where the daties of the house- 
mistress are. concerned (yer. 10 f .)• In conclusion he sends 
greeting from, the children of .her sister, without mentioning 
the sister herself (yer. 13). From a)l this it is clear beyond 
doubt that the mot her .and children are in this case identical, 
yiz. that the Epistle is addressed to a Church, either collec- 
tiyely or individaally.^ Yer. 4 does not imply that the 
author . had shortly before made a . yisit there ; rather does 
yer. 12, where he promises to go to them soon, exclude such 
a supposition. .This Epistle presupposes relatiozis exactly 
a^nalogous to those pf the .first, but must baye bpen written 



1 Olemept of Alexandria in the Adnmbr|itione8 already speaks pf jkba 
Epistle BB addressed '* ad qaandain Babjloniam Electam nomine,*' on 
the ground of manifest oonf asion with 1 Pet. t. 13 ; bat the supposition 
that the woman was ealled Electa (comp. also Grotias and Wetstein) is 
precluded by the ci^X^ ii iKKe/cHj (yer. IS). That she was called Kupla^ 
as most critics maintain, is linguistically impossible, since this would be 
calling her Kvpi^ rf ikkficri (comp. 2 John 1). Both are undoubtedly 
appellatives, as after Luther, Schleiermacher, Sander and Braune {Komni., 
1869) held, even though falsely assuming that the Epistle was addressed 
to a single individuaL That this individual was Mary the mother of 
Jesus (comp. Knauer, Stud, u. Krit.y 1833, 2), or was called Martha as 
Yolkmar has discovered, are groundless conjectures. If we regard the 
"Kvpla as a collective person it would not apply to the whole Church 
(comp. Jerome, £p. 123, 12, and after him Hilgeufeld, Mangold and Lfido- 
manu, Jahrb. /. prot, Theol.^ 1879, 4), which is already precluded by ver. 
13, but to an individual Church (comp. after earlier predecessors Mi- 
ehaelis^ Hofmann, £wald,Huther and Wieseler), called jcv^a not however 
on account of its relation to the Lord (comp. August!, Komin.t IbOl), 
but as being the domina /amilia. There is no reason for supposing with 
Thiersch that it was the Church at Ephesus o^in^ to i^ i^^tropoli^n 
position. 
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earlier, Bince its main object is to demiind a decisive repara- 
tion from errorists (rer. 9 ft, ; comp. i. 7), who in the first 
Epistle already seem to be excluded (§ 42, 2). Moreover the 
definite admonitions to love the brethren maj here (ver. 5 f.) 
point to dissensions which distnrbed'the peace of the Chnrch. 
The nature of these dissensions is, however, revealed in the 
third Epistle ; for it is more than probable that mention is 
there made in ver. 9 of onr second Epistle (comp. Ewald). 
In this case our Epistle cannot have been sent direct to the 
Church, but either to Gains, to whom the third one is ad- 
dressed, or more probablj to a member of the Church called 
Demetrius (ver. 12),^ since John tells Gains, in ver. 9, of the 
letter. A certain Diotrephes, who probablj held some office 
in the Church and sought to gain the pre-eminence, had 
calumniated the Apostle, and had not onlj succeeded in pre- 
venting the missionary he had sent from being received bj 
the Church, bat had also threatened those who would have 
received him, with excommunication (ver. 9 f.). It is evident 
that the Apostle is apprehensive lest he should likewise in- 
terfere with the reception of his Epistle by the Church if it 
came to them direct; and therefore he sends it to an in* 



* Who thlB Gains was, we do not know. That he held an office in the 
Oharoli dooB not appear ; he seems rather to have been a private person 
who hai formerly distinguiHhed himself by showing love towards travel- 
ling missionaries (vers. 8» 6). From the frequency with which the nam9 
occurs it is purely arbitrary to assume that he was Paurs host in Goriuth, 
familiar to us from 1 Cor. i. 14 ; Bom. xvi. 23, and therefore that tlie 
Epistle was addressed to this Church (Koenen, ZtiUchr,/. wit». Theol,, 
1872, 2), or with Wolf {Komm.t 1881) and Thoaia that it was addressed to 
the Church at Pergamos because according to Const. Ap., 7, 46, a Gains was 
bishop in that place. Two Chiistiaos of the name of Gaius also appear 
in Acts xix. 29 ; xx. 4. We know just as little of Demetrius, who is gene- 
rally regarded as the bearer of the letter, which would then be chiefly a 
letter of recommendation on his behalf (comp. Liioke, Diisterdieck, Hil- 
geufeld and others) ; this however is not probable either from the word- 
ing of ver. 12 or from the substance of the Epistle ; moreover the mis- 
■ionaries mentioned in ver. 6fl. would as a matter of conrae have taken 
the letter with them. 
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'dividaal member, to whom he refers Ghtins in words of high 
praise (ver. 12). The proximate aim of the Epistle is once 
more earnestly to commend travelling missionaries, probably 
the bearers of the letter, to the man of proved hospitality 
(rer. 6 ff.). The visit he promises to Gkiins (rer. 18 £) is 
natnrall J the same of which he speaks in 2 John 12 ; and 
the greeting to friends (ver. 14) is another proof that the 
Apostle had only a party in the Chnrch still favonrable to 
him. There is no indication that the coming forward of 
Diotrephes was connected with the false doctrine that threat- 
ened the Chnrch, nor is it at all likely, for in this event the 
whole matter won Id have been treated from a different point 
of view.' 

3. Natnrally it is no easy task to explain why these two 
minor Epistles should likewise be regarded as products of the 
psendo-Johannine tendency-literatnre, as it was necessary 
for the Tubingen criticism to make out. Baur's hypothesis, 
that they were addressed to the Montanistio portion of the 
Roman Church, Diotrephes being a symbolical name for their 
bishop, has found no assent. According to Hilgenfeld the 
second is an official writing of excommunication, an utter- 
ance of Apostolic condemnation with respect to the Gnostics; 
the third being an iTnarokrf avararncvj intended to vindicate 
the right of the head of the Church of Asia Minor to draw 
up such letters of recommendation for orthodox teachers, a 
right not yet universally conceded. How the author after 
his first Epistle could have felt it necessary to compress 
the substance of it into another second one; or how an 

* Other assumptions with regard to the Epistles, viz. that thej trere 
wiitten in Patmos (Hng, comp. | 42, 7), that they point to a visitation 
journey, as set forth by Easeb., H, E., 8, 24 (Hnther), that tbey pre- 
suppose the teachings of the first Epistle and were therefore written 
after (Ltioke, de Welte, Gaerioke), or even that 2 John ver. 10 f. is 
an indication of fiery youth, aod that the Epistle is more powerfully 
written than the first whioh betrays the weakness of old age (Eiohhom) ; 
aU theae are of course mere conjecture. 
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Epistle. whose purely fictitbus.j:«Iatiq]is,are Apparentlj bo 
Utile adapted for the pxirppse, could have had the design 
attributed to the .third, he has not explained. Hence 
Koenen contents himself with the idea that both wj^re written 
by the author of the Gospel and. first .Epistle, for the sole 
poi'pose of showing by a reference to the Corinthian Gains 
and to 2 Cor..xi. 4(!) that he bekmgeclto.the Paqline-Johan- 
nine time. Bat although both have giyen up ^e attempt to 
supply these Epistles with a third pseudo- John as done by 
Baur (comp. also MaugoM), yet Spa(h in the Prote^tcaUen' 
hibel has advocated a different author for each of the two 
minor ones ; and though they have for the most part beepci 
regarded as an after-drift of the pseudo-Johannix^e lite- 
ratare, yet Liidemann (ibid.) h%s discovered that the, two 
smaller are linked in. a perfectly natural ^ay to the Epb^i^ 
presbyter; whereas identificatipn with the Apostle begins. )n 
the first Epistle and is. complete ip, the Gospel. Holtsmann 
on the other hand already finds this identification in 3 John 
12 (comp. Gosp. xzi. 24), but transfers the Epistles ^with 
Hilgenfeld to the time between 130 and 135, becausie the 
itinerant teachers presupposed in the Didache are found he^ 
likewise, although the relations 40 years earlier could hardjy 
have been essentially different. It cannot be maintaiaad 
that this criticism has promoted the historical understaudinig 
of the Epistl^. 
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^oimxa DIVISION. 

THE HI8T0BI0AL B00E6. 



§ 44. Thb Stvoptical Qukstiok. 

1. The first Uiree Gospels that hare beeA hatujed down to 
QS manifest a striking agreement with one another, not onlj 
in the choice of what is told of the life of Jiesus,. but also 
.in the arrangement of .loQg narratives and. in the xnanner 
.of representation down to individoal expressions. Each one 
.has, it is true, something that is peculiar to, itself; but 
.parallel sections are continnallj met with, sometimes in iwo 
of the Grospels and sometimes in all three, that maj be put 
.aide bj side, for which reason these. Gospels since Griesba^h 
.have gone bj the name synoptical. In the old Church it 
.was not indeed this agreement that was most wondered at, 
but the differences that existed along with it. Papias 
already expressed surprise that Mark should have given the 
; sayings of the Lord in a different order &om Matthew ; and 
jat the time of Clement of Alexandria the absence of gene- 
alogies in his Gbspel was explained by the theory that the 
Gospels containing such genealogies were earlier written 
and had satisfied this want. Even at that time attempts 
began to be made to reduce Gk)8pel texts to greater con- 
.formity, and to explain their deviations from one another as 
, seeming contradictions only. Chryaoatom says that their 
.jigreement testifies to their truthfulness, while ^ Soxovo-a iy 
fLucpol^ Sutifmyla removes all suspicion of coUusion {Mom. 1 in 
McUt). On the other hand Augustine frankly assumes that 
each Evangelist was acquainted with the work of his predecea* 
aor; and aince the traditional auccession waa alao regarded |ui 
^ibe chronological one, Mark, waa in hia view, i}iejp^d%8$egum0t 
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hreviator Matihcei (De Consensu Evang.y i. 4). In accordance 
with the theory of inspiration which prevailed at the time 
of the reformation and was more and more sharply defined, 
the Gospels could he rightly examined from a harmonist io 
standpoint alone. The only critical qnestion with which 
this period was occupied was that raised hy Erasmus, as to 
thepnginal tongue in which Matthew's Oospel was written; 
a question that was decided almost exclusively hy dogmatio 
and polemic considerations. The Arminians, who modified 
the stringency of the old idea of inspiration, were the first 
who attempted to explain the relation hetween the three 
Gospels, and in this attempt naturally followed Augustine 
and his order of the Gospels, maintaining that Mark made 
use of his two predecessors Matthew and Luke. So too 
Hugo Grotins, Mill and Wetstein (1730). Compare also J. 
A. Bengel, Bichttge Harmonte der vier Evangelien, Tiihing., 
1736 ; Townson, " Treatise on the Pour Gt^spels," translated 
into German hy Semler, Leipz., 1783. But Luke in his 
preface cast hlame on his predecessors, according to an idea 
got from patristic times, for which reason it was natural to 
deny with Beza, that Matthew and Mark were among these 
pi*edecessors, and rather to make Luke the earliest Evangelist 
' (comp. Walch, Harenberg and Macknight). The Englishman 
* Owen (" Observations on the Four Gospels," Lond., 1764) 
having already made the briefest Evangelist the epitomist of 
the other two, Biisching {Hamtonie der Evangelien, Hamh., 
1766) now held that Luke had been used by Matthew, both 
being excerpts from Mark (comp. also Evan son, " The Dis* 
sonance of the Four Gospels," London, 1792). But the 
Angustinian assumption of Mark's dependence on Matthew 
which here still forms the basis, was so shaken by Koppe in 
his FrograiTMn of 1782 (Marcus non epitomator Matthcei), that 
G. Chr. Storr (JJeher den Zweck der evangelischen Geschichte^ 
Tubing., 1786, comp. De Font. Evang. Matth. et Luc,, 1794) 
declared Mark on the contrary to be the earliest of our three 
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Eyangolists. Thas the synoptical qnestion was soon reduced 
to tbe dilemma, that Mark was either the root of the two 
other Gospels or an abstract of them ; Griesbach's authority 
howeyer (Comm. qua Marci Evang. totum e Matth. et Luc. 
eomm. degcriptum esse morMtratur^ Jenee, 1789, 90) gave a pre- 
ponderance to the second view. 

MoreoTer J. Clericns (171G) and Priestley (1777) had already expressed 
tbe opinion that the agreement of oar Gospels rested on the common use 
of older soorees, a Tiew accepted by Miohaelis who had hitherto repro- 
secuted in his fourth edition (1788) the traditional form of the hypothesis 
of m!itual nse. This view specially commended itself to rationalism, 
which loved to represent the heretical Gospels as prior to our canonical 
ones. Stroth for example (1777) professed to have found in the Jus- 
tinian Memorabilia (§7,1) the Gospel according to the Hebrews (compare 
on the other hand Paulas in his Extget. krit. Abh., 1784), and Semler 
{Anm. tu Richard Simon, 1776-80) to have discovered a source of oar 
Lake in Mareion's Gospel (§ 8, 6) which Ldffler ( Mareionem Luea Evang, 
adulUraste duMtatur, 1788) and Gorrodi unhesitatingly declared to be 
Lake's prototj-pe (comp. on the other hand Storr and later Gzatz, 
'Krit. Dnten. Uber Marciont Evang*, Tiib., 1818; Hahn, D. Evang. Mar* 
eions, Kduigsb., 1823). Thus it came about that Leasing directly as- 
serted the Gospel according to the Hebrews to be the root of the whole 
eanonioal and extra-canonical literature {tfeue Hypoiheu Ober die Evang,, 
1778). This hypothesis found mach approval (with Niemeyer and Weber 
for example), but was already so far modified by Gorrodi (1792) and J. 
C. Schmidt, that in place of the Gospel according to the Hebrews they 
pnt the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew. When in 1793 the theological 
faculty of Gdttingen made the Gospel question a subject for competition, 
the prize-es8a}S of Halfeld and Bosswurm both endeavoured to trace 
back the Go^pel8 to common sonroes, only that the former assumed a 
multiplicity of such sources after the manner of Glericus; while the 
latter adhered to the view of one primitive Gospel. In fact the hypo- 
thesis of mutual use seemed to give no satiufaction in any form, since 
whatever order might be assigned to the Gospels, it could never be ex- 
plained why the later writer should have changed the order of his pv* 
decessors in many respects, leaving out so much valuable material. 

2. In the beginning of our centurj Eichhom came for- 
ward with his famous hypothesis of a primitive GospeL 
Out of the forty-two sections common to all three Gospels 
be constructed a short sketch of evangelical history said to. 
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liflViB'bdiefi imtieu i^ai^ i^6 t^ the stoning of Stepheiii 
in Sjro-Chaldaic, and to have been g^ven to the Apo6tolio 
assistants as a gnide to their ministry* The sections com- 
mon only to two Gospels he explains by assuming that 
sfeveral oopies of this primitive Gospel were enlarged by 
additions, and that two of our Evangelists made use of the 
same copy ; the strange mixture of agreement and difEerenoe 
in expression he explains by supposing that they had trans- 
lated these partly themselves and partly with the help of 
translations already existing.^ This hypothesis^ though 
certainly pointing out the right way towards the solution of 
the problem! '^^^ nothing but a web of historical impossi- 
bilities in the form given to it by Eichhom. Such a guide 
for evangelical preaching, of which moreover we find no trace 
in the New Testament, would be too much at variance with 
the spirit of Apostolic times. The preaching of the Grospel 
outside Jerusalem began quite accidentally, before thsvt 
oould have been any thought of linking it to a guide of thig 

> Sibhborn Ikad btoken mih the ttwiitlon re tf paot in g our Oospds; Tli# 
iSrst oould not prooeed from the Apostle Matthew, on aoconnt of its 
legen^tay matter; flie statemente regarding^ tiie oompodtion of the 
iteeond he rejected on aooount of its oonneetion with the fabnloos abode 
of Peter in Bonie ; the reference of the third to a Paaline disoiple is said 
to be oonuected with the misiDterpretation of the €'^yy4}a6¥ fi»v In the 
Pauline writings. Boom was thas made for hypothesis. The hypothesis 
of matnal use in its yarious forms wae shown to be nnsatisfaetoiy. On 
the other hand he gave a complete genealogy of the nnmerous Hebrew 
and Greek evangelical writings, conolading with oar three Gospels which 
originated from varioos oopies of the primitive Gospel partly agreeing 
and partly deviating, and were at the end of the 2nd century chosen 
hy the Church oat of a great number of evangelical books. Eichhom 
had first propounded his view in the AUg. BibLfUr bihl. LiUraiur of 
1794 ; but it was not until Hug objected that the coincident Greek tx- 
pression of our Gospels could not be explained by a Syro-Gbaldaie 
primitive Gospel, that he followed the Englishman Herbert Marsh (" Notes 
on Miohaelis' Introduction,'* translated into German by Boeenm£lUer, 1795 
-1808) in introducing various auxiliary translations into his Gospel- 
genealogy, and thoa in hia Introduction 6i 1804 gave his hypothesis ittf 
nnal lonn* 
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nikture, V^Kich moreover T^onld have lost the only valae it 
could have Kad, bj the supposed enlargements. Besides^ 
the idea of translators consnltin^ other tianslations was 
quite foreign to primitive Apostolic circles, where both 
languages were equally familiar. Moreover the assump- 
tion that the Canonical Gospels origfinated in these ex- 
plained neither their prevailing linguistic and literary 
peculiarity nor why they were chosen from a mass of evan- 
gelical writings such as implied indeed a singular love of 
writing. Finally this hypothesis did not on the whole get 
beyond that of mutual nse, only that it transferred the latter 
back to the hypothetical preliminary stages of the formation, 
of our Grospels. For Eichhom's theory that Mark made use 
of a copy in which those employed by Matthew and Luke 
were alrei^y combined, has the hypothesis of Owen and 
Griesbdch for a background ; just as Marsh in his modification 
6t the primitive-gOspel-hypoth^idis mkkes a background of 
Storr's, and Euinol (Komm,^ 1€0^) of BOsching's. Never- 
tbeless the hypothesis made a great sensation ; Ziegler (in 
Oabler'a Theol Joufn,, 1800) and HSnletn adopted it; Oratasr 
(Neuer Tersuch^ die EnUtehung det drei ersten Evangelien zu 
^Jcldren^ Tiibing., Idl2) endeavoured to simplify it, and 
Bertholdt to reconcile it with tradition; bat after two 
decades it had already outlived itiielf, Eichhorn himself 
appearing to have doubts of it in his second edition (1820). 

It was Hug who oritioised the primitiye-gospel-hTpothesis with most 
acat^uess, but he had nothing to offer in its stead except the hypothesis 
of mutual uae in its traditional form. In all its other forms it found re- 
presentatiTes like^se. Yogel (in Gabler'd Thetil. Joutnat^ 1801) again 
made Luke begin, but reperved the last word for Matthew; while Ammon 
{De Lwca Bmendatore Matth,, £rl., 1805) revived the hypothesis of Griea- 
fiacb, and Seller {t)e Temp et Ordine, qnibm Tria Evang, Scrii/ta tint, 
1805) thai of Storr, only that Storf made the Aramttan Matthew precede 
Mark, whereas Seiler held the impossible view that Che former was de- 
rived from the latter. By this means however the way was paved for a 
material distin'otion between the Aram nan and Greek Matthew, since the 
latter vhH iilbw Mi ktii thtni^tioh of the tctmet with the asiistanotf 
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of Mark wbo had already enlarged it. It is notowortby how near eritl« 
ciRm here was to the tme solution, thongh still groping in uncertainty. 
Scbleiermaoher (ir<r&«r die Sehriften de» Lucas, Berlin, 1817) endeavoured 
to carry out with respect to Luke*8 Gospel the hypothesis which Paulus 
had combined with that of Griesbach, of a use of scTeral written 
digests in our Gospels, however little tbis mosaic construction could 
explain the essential uniformity of its language. On the other hand 
Herder's attempt {Regel der ZuM'tminrfutimniwip umerer Evangelien^ 
1797), pointing out an entirely new way, went side by side with the 
hypothesis of a primitive Gonpel. He found in Mark the earliest re- 
oeived type of tbat oral preaching formed in the Apostolic circle, and 
put him at the foundation of our Greek Matthew, which however he 
distinguished from the oldest Apostolic writing of Matthew; wbereas 
Eckermann maintained that the earliest traditional type was fixed by 
the Aramaan Matthew (ErklATung alter dunklen Stellen dee N, T., 1806). 

3. Gieseler followed up the ideas of Herder and Ecker* 
mann (Histor.'krit, Versuch uber die Entstehung der Mchrift* 
lichen Evangelien^ Leipz., 1818). He attempted to demon- 
strate more fully, how a fixed type of narratiTe, a sort of 
oral .primitive Gospel in the Aramaean language, mnst have 
been gradually formed in the circle of the primitive Apostles 
at Jerusalem, of which the Apostolio assistants bore the 
stamp. It embraced the puLlic ministry of Jesus, especially 
in Galilee, but was now fixed now fluctuating according to 
the more or less frequent recurrence of isolated events. It 
was put into Greek in a peculiar form by Paul on his mis- 
sionary travels, and was afterwards changed in other ways 
by the primitive Apostles when they left Palestine. Matthew 
and Mark went back to the later form, the latter modifying 
it still more, for foreign lands ; while Luke, whose Pauline 
character is already exaggerated by Gieseler in the manner 
of the later tendency-criticism, returns to the earlier form. 
Oral tradition is said to have prevailed in the Church 
for a long time, until the conflict with heretics first gave 
rise to the need of common written Gospels, and Poly carp 
introduced our four into his Church. This hypothesis is 
based on premisses that are nndoubtly ooxrect i for the fact 
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that tbe misslonarj preacbing of the Apostles was con- 
centrated in the great fnndamental facts of the passion 
and resurrection of Christ does not exclude the probabilitj 
that recollected words and acts of Jesus were imparted 
for the edification of the Church. That these communica- 
tions must in a large circle of eje-wltnesses haye been 
mutuallj supplemented and corrected, and owing to the 
poverty of the Aramasan language must gradually have 
assumed a stereotyped form especially in the parts recurring 
most frequently, is beyond doubt. But to suppose that this 
tradition-type was learnt by heart or even translated, is out 
of the question. Even if the hypothesis be freed from 
the mechanism still adhering to it in Gieseler's system, and 
which already precludes the possibility of the smallest trace 
of such a narrative- type being found in the fourth Gospel, 
it by no means explains the agreement of our Gospels ; an 
agreement which is not limited to such points as words, or 
to fnndamental features of the narrative, but frequently 
extends to finishing teaches and details of expression, as 
also to inti-oductory and transition formulas, and in many 
oases continues throughout long speeches and even series of 
narratives such as could never have been transmitted in oral 
tradition. Keither does it explain the deviations often 
apparently conditioned by literary motives and not by dif- 
ferences of recollection or the freedom of oral narrative, in 
80 far at least as this very freedom, hitherto current not- 
withstanding the fixed fundamental type, allowed the same 
liberty to the Evangelists where their written material was 
concerned. Hence Gieseler's tradition-hypothesie, thongh 
unable to solve the synoptical question, has certainly put 
forward points of view of permanent fruitfulness for its 
advancement. 

Kotwithstandiog the great approval this hjpolliesis at once met with 
(eoiDp Bartorius, VrH AUiandlangtit, lb20; B«>itig, Ephcmerideit Gies* 

pen. im). U wN #900 reosnjjMd tbat wiibovi hitm 99sfimwi ^nUk 

VOL. II. ? 
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others it was inadeqtxate to the eolation of the problem ; and GriesbacVs 
hypothesis having still found ingenious advocates (Saunier, Veb^ die 
QuelUn det Marctu^ Berlin, 1825 ; Theile. De Trimn Prior. Evang. Secet^ 
Htuditie, Lips., 1825), de Wette, Sohott and Keudecker endeavoured not 
only to reduce the former within proper bounds but also to combine it 
with this latter. De Wette also ad pted the view of one common souinco 
for Matthew and Luke, while Schott took the various digests mentioned 
in Luke*s preface, as sources. The' tradition-hypothesiH was especially 
fruitful however on another side. In the dispute to which Bretschneid- 
er*s Probahilia (1820) gave rise respecting the Gospel of John, it became 
necessary to pay doser attention to the differences between it and the 
synoptic Gospels. If John's held its own against the latter, the differ- 
ences in question must be accounted for by the influence of oral tradition 
on our synoptic Gospels which had grown np out of it. None of them, 
not even the first, could in this case be a direct Apostolic writing, as 
de Wette directly demonstrated, following the precedent of D. Schulz, 
who in his ** Doctrine of the Last Supper " (1824) had collected all the 
evidence bearing on the point. By this means an entirely new way waa 
opened up to Gospel-critidsm. Now for the first time the question of 
mutual use could be investigated with full impartiality: whereas an 
Apostle could never in fact bring himself to depend on the work of one 
who was not an Apostle, the latter could not make use of an Apostolio 
writing with the freedom which nevertheless actually existed. Moreover 
the historically- attested work of an Apostle thus became a new medium 
for the explanation of tlie relation between the Gospels, such as the 
primitive-gospel-hypothesis had sought to construct in an arbitrary way. 
Hence there was really no ground for despairing with Dr. Strauss (in 
his Leben Jetu of 18d5) of all solution of the Gospel-question, or carrying 
the tradition-hypothesis to its extreme consequences for explaining our 
Gospels as the later deposits of a mythical formation that was already a 
hundred years old. 

4. In the year 1832 Sieffert's work Ueher den Ursprung de$ 
ersten kanonischen Evapgeliums (Konigsb.) appeared. He 
showed nnanswerablj that tradition knows only an Aramaean 
Matthew ; and that onr Oreek Gospel from internal evidence 
cannot possibly be a direct Apostolic writing. Hence it be- 
came necessary to regard the lo2*mer simply as a reproduction 
of the latter.^ Simultaneously Schleiermacher {Stud. u. Krit^ 

' Comp. also Klener, Hecent, de Autttent, Evang, Matth, qua$i.^Q6tt,^ 
1832. When Sieflert himself attempted to separate the additions made 
by the compiler, be waa unable to •ocoeed, because being fettered by 
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1832, 4) examined the testimony of Papias with res^^eot to 
a writing of Matthew and Mark, and came to the conclu« 
■ion that these do not fit in with onr two canonical Gospels, 
bat only refer to a collection of sayings by Matthew and nn- 
arranged notes of Mark. Lachmann (Stud. u. Krit., 1835) 
was able to make the Greek Matthew originate in this col- 
lection of sayings and in the traditional historical narrative 
(comp. Sohneckenbnrger, note 1) which is preserved in its 
purest form in our Mark (comp. also Herder, No. 2) ; while 
Credner traced it to the collection of sayings, and to the 
writings of Mark attested by Papias and worked oyer in onr 
second Gospel (Etnl.^ 1836). Bat it was Weisse who first 
took the decisive step (Evangel, Oeschichtej Leipz., 1838), by 
proving in opposition to Schleiermacher the applicability of 
the testimony of Papias to onr canonical Mark. Knobel (2>s 
Evang, Marci Origine^ Bresl., 1831) had already once more 
entered the lists for the priority of Mark in opposition to the 
cnrrent hypothesis of Griesbach, which Lachmann, Credner, 
Tholnck (Olaubunirdtgkeit der evangeUschen Oeschiehte^ Hamb., 
1837) also gave up in favonr of his view. The above collec- 
tion of sayings and onr Gospel of Mark now became the only 
sources of the two other independent synoptists ; the written 
primitive Gospel was found, whose combination with Storr's 
form of the hypothesis of matual use threw an entirely new 
light on the synoptical question and relegated the dissolving 
view of an oral primitive Gospel, which still played so im- 

Orietbaoh*B hypothesis, he oonld not take into consideration tbe relation 
of the first Gospel to the second, and was therefore thrown back eDtirely 
on internal cTidence. How little eertain groond this afforded may be 
seen from the works which attached themselves to Sieffert. Whereas 
Bchneckenbarger {Ueber den Unprung de$ ent^icatKmitehen Etangtlinmi^ 
8tattg.,1834) connected onr Matthew with Apostolic writings only throngh 
the medium of the Gospel according to the Hebrews (which had its 
origin in the collection of sayings and in Jewish-OhristLau tradition) 
giving it also the use of Mark and Lake, Kern (TUb, ZriUehr,, 1831, 2) 
rednced theeTidenee of spnrioafineas and at the same time the compiler's 
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portant a part with SieiTert and Schneckenbarger, with 
Schleiermacher, Lachmann and Credner, more and more into 
the background. The Tiew of Mark's priority among our 
synoptical writers constantly gained new adherents (comp. 
Sommer, SynojHuche Tafeln^ Bonn, 1842 ; Beuss, Geschtchte 
derheiligmSchrift, 1S43 ; Gredner, Das N. T., Oieasen, 1843), 
even among Catholics like Sepp (in his Lehen Jesu^ 1846) ; in 
face of which Oriesbach's hypothesis coald no longer be de- 
fended (Schwarz, Neue Untertuchungen iiber daw Verwandt* 
gckaft9verhaUni$$ der tyn. Evang,^ Tub., 1844). The priority 
of Mark would probably have been established still sooner, 
if it had not at the same time been rendered snspicions by 
exaggeration and by intermixture with other strange hypo- 
theses. In Mark, Wilke fonnd the primitive Evangelist who 
freely moulded the traditional historical material in pnrsa* 
ance of literary aims ; Lnke is therefore to be explained by 
it alone ; and Matthew, as the least independent of all, by 
both (Der Urevangelitt^ Leipz., 1838). He was followed by 
Bruno Bauer, who with his theory of a creative primitive 
Evangelist endeavoured to dissipate the la^t reomant of 
transcendentalism, at which Strauss afterwards still stopped 
half way (Kritik der evangelischen Qeschichte der Synoptiker^ 
Leipz., 1841 ; Der Syn. u. d. Joh.<, 1842). Hitzig, however, 
maintained that Mark was the Evangelist already praised by 
Paul in 2 Cor. viii. 18, and the author of the Apocalypse, by 
which suggestion he threw light on the linguistic peculiarities 
of the second Gospel (JTeber Johannes Marcus unds, Sckriften^ 
Ziirich, 1843). 

K^twithstandiDg all this, the eritieism of Wilke pat fonrard a new 
argument that was of great importance for the synoptical qoestion. Not 
only did he throw much clearer light on the literary relation of the Gos- 
pels to one another, thus paving the way fdr later criticism, bat also 
more Ftronglj emphasized the literary motives and peculiar style of each 
indlvidoal Evangelist. The fundamental en-or of all former attempts to 
solve the synoptical question was that the same motive had more or less 
consciously been attributed to each Evangelist, w. U)a «isU to !ilte if 
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oompleie and oorrect a history of Jesiui as possible ; a theoiy on vhioh 
the prooedure of the later writers must QDdoabtedly always remain unin- 
telligible, whatever opinion might be held as to the sources and their 
order. How great acoeptance this new point of view obtained even 
among critics of very different tendencies, is especially illustrated in the 
ease of Ebrard {Kritik, der evang. Oesehich.f Frankf. a. M., 1843), who 
thought that by consideration of the plan and subjective peculiarity of 
each Evangelist he could refute all criticism of the sources, and establish 
oral tradition as the only one. There was indeed forthwith no lack o' 
exaggerations of this point of view, as in the case of the anonymous 
Saxon (Hasert), who made the Apostles Peter aud Paul violently antago* 
nistic in the Gospels, and traced their peculiarity to personal invective 
against one another [Die Etangelien, ihr Geitt, ihre Verf otter ^ und ihr 
VerhdUniu su einander, Le>pz., 18io). His view was a oarioatoie of th« 
Tubingen tendency-criticism just emerging. 

5 The Tubingen school openly expressed the opinion that 
the Gospels were not to be viewed under the aspect of his- 
torical documents, but that as a product of the dogmatio 
oonsciousness of the time thej assamed new forms with its 
deyelopment. Hence thej could not be looked upon as history 
any more than with Strauss who traced them to the myth- 
forming ecclesiastical consciousness ; in place of the literary 
individuality emphasized by Wilke, we have here the ten- 
dency of each separate Evangelist to enter into the ecclesias- 
tical development-process. But since none of our GtMpels 
represented any longer the mutual antithesis which the school 
thought it had pointed out in the Apostolic period, they must 
have been the last deposit of a Gbspel-literature mediating 
these original antitheses. With respect to Luke's Gospel 
Schwegler and Zeller (Theol Jahrb., 1842,43) had already 
attempted to show that Pauline universalism was here com* 
bined with Jewish-Christian particularism by the interweav- 
ing of Petrine and Pauline traditions. Ritschl (Das Evange- 
Hum Marcionsy Tiib., 1846) taking up hints thrown out by 
D. Schulz (Stud. u. Krit^ 1829) and following in the foot- 
steps of Schwegler, thought he could directly prove that 
the basis of our Luke was the ultra- Pauline Gospel of Mar- 
eioii (oomp. No. 1). The original strictly Jewish-Christian 
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groundwork of Mattbew was fonnd in the (Petrine) Oospcl 
according to the Hebrews, which Credner in his Beitrdge 
(1832) again tried to demonstrate to be the Gospel of Justin. 
Thus it became possible now for Schwegler and Banr {Krit, 
Uniersuchungen iiber die Jcanonischen Ecangelien, Tiib., 1847) 
to find in the first and third Gospels the antitheses of primi- 
tive Apostolic Jewish-Christianitj and Paalinism, though 
already weakened bj the adoption of opposing elements; 
while they measured the third on every occasion by the first, 
which it hod already used. By this means, with the help 
of Oriesbach^s hypothesis once more revived (oomp. Zeller, 
Zeitschr. /. trw. Theol,^ 1865, 3, 4), Mark as the final medi- 
ator might be made the author of an entirely neutral 
Gospel. Consistently with this the origin of our Gospels 
was brought down to 130-170, a time when theii* canoni- 
sation had hitherto been regarded as already complete. 
This original position of the Tubingen school was however 
maintained only by Strauss and Keim in their representa- 
tion of the life of Jesus (1864, 67) ; although the latter con- 
siderably shortened the time allowed for the composition of 
the Gospels. A reaction took place within the school itself. 
That Marcion's Gospel was the original one, was first dis- 
puted, Luke being reinstated in his right of priority.^ Then 

> The lead was here taken by Yolkmar {Theol. Jahrh,, 1850) and HU- 
genfeld (Krit. Unteriuehungen iiber die Erangelien Justin$, d. Clenu 
Horn, u, Mare.t Halle, 1850), after which Biischl abandoned his view 
with respect to the Gospel of Maroion, and completed his breach with the 
Tubingen school by reoognisiog the piiority of U^rk {Theol, Jahrb., 1851). 
Finally Volkmar (Das Bvangelium Marciimn^ Leipz., 1852) settled tbe 
question so thoroaghly, that even Baur (Da» Chriitetithiim vnddie Kirehe 
der drei enten JaJirhunderte, Tub., 1853) was obliged virtually to sorren- 
der (oomp. also Frank, Stud. v. Krit., 1855, 2). This reaction within the 
school was likewise represented by Edstlin {Drr Ursprung und die Komp. 
der tynopt. Evangelien, Stuttg., 1853), who interwoye iutoBaur's scheme 
the Logia, the primitive Mark attested by Papias, another Petrine Gospel 
that had grown up on this foundation, a Jewish-Christian genealogy and 
the Galilean traditions, and thus sought to combine the results of the 
oriticism of SchleienoMher and Weisse entirely zejeoted by the rest of 
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followed a long contest between Hilgenfeld and Banr, in 
which the former victoriously vindicated the priority of Mark 
to Lnke and thus broke the spell of Oriesbach's hypo- 
thesis even within the school itself. Bat his claim to have 
advanced Banr's tendency-criticism to the level of literary 
history is qaite illusory, for in making a strictly Jewish- 
Christian writing the basis of the first Grospel as distinguished 
fi*om its univei*salist remoulding, his point of view is purely 
dogmatic ; and though more just to the literary peculiarity 
of Mark, who now once more occupies the middle place be- 
tween Matthew and Luke as formerly, yet he interprets 
Luke's Gospel as opposed to Matthew in the interest of a 
tendency.^ Of late Holsten Die drei TJraprungl,^ nock un- 
geschriehenen Evang,, Karlsr., 1883; Die iynopt Evang,^ 
Heidelb., 1886) while adopting the same succession of the 
Gospels began to carry the tendency-criticism to its ex- 
treme consequences ; the Petrine Gospel of Matthew being 
interpreted as the remodelling of an earlier one representing 
the anti-Pauline Judaism which afterwards predominated in 
the primitive Church, Mark as the Pauline antithesis, and 
Luke the intermediate GospeL The Tubingen school could 
even adopt the Mark-hypothesis in the extreme form given 

the school ; bat he only suoeeeded in producing an exceedingly com- 
plicMted development-hifltory vhicli has fonnd no other representatiye. 

' The dispute respecting Markka Gospel (Hilgenfeld, Das Marcuteoan-' 
gelium^ Leipz., 1850; Baur, Dai Marcutevangeliumt Tiib., 1851) was 
carried on for years in the TheoL Jahrb, Com p. Hilgenfeld, Die Evange- 
lieu nneh ihrer EnUtehnngf etc., Leipz., 1851 and the new defences of 
his standpoint in his ZeiUchrift, continued in his Introdnction (1875) 
and afterwards (eomp. the Zeitichri/t of 1882, 1), in which he modified 
this standpoint, though not materially, by giving up a Tery shadowy 
Petrine Gospel which he had formerly foisted into the development series 
(oomp. on the other hand Bitschl, TfieoU Jahrb., 1851), as also by declar- 
ing (after 1863) that the original Aramiean Hebrew Gospel, in a transla- 
tion of the years 50-60, was the foundation of the canonical Matthew. 
Kezt to him stands E. d'Eiohthal {Lee Evangiles, Paris, 186S), who how« 
evpr derives Mark not from the canonical Matthew, bat from its JewidiF 
Christian basis. 
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to it by Wilke. Volkmar (Die Rdi.gton J6m, Leipzig^, 1857 ; 
Marcus und die Synopsis^ Leipx., 1670) interpreted oar Mark 
as the primitive Christian epio of the fintt appearance of 
Christ, in the Pauline senne. On the other hand Jewish 
Christianity lifted np its head in the original Matthew, ad- 
yanced Panlinisui in Lnke answered to it, the latter Gospel 
being worked over in onr Matthew by a liberal Jewish- 
Christian (comp. n. M. Schulze, Evangelientafely Leipss., 
1361, 2. Anfl., Dresd., 1886). In Yolkmar s view Gospel 
literature already begins with the year 73, whereas Hilgen- 
feld puts the original Matthew back into the fifties and con- 
dades with Lnke, about the year 100* Hence the school 
which promised to give a true solution of tbe synoptical 
question by genuine historical criticism for the first time, 
did not agree as to time, succession, or tendency of the 
Gospels. 

6. The contest with the Tubingen school was begun by 
Ewald in his JahrhUcKer fwr hiblieche WiBsenschaft^ after 1843 ; 
bis own opposition to it only consisted in a return to the 
fundamental position laid down by Weisse^ though he also 
maintained that the collection of sayings was followed by a 
Tery old Gospel of Philip already used by Paul, and Mark 
by a book of higher history (to which however he only as« 
signed fragments of the oldest sources after all), while from 
Luke's Gospel he made out three other written sources dis* 
cei-nible only by himself (Die drei ersten Evang.^ Gott., 1850, 
1871). His view, stripped of its eccentricities, was followed 
after 1863 by Meyer who had formerly adhered to Ghrics- 
bach*s hypothesis, though like Ewald going beyond Weisse, 
inasmuch as he affirmed that Mark had already used the 
Logia. Beuss maintained a position of complete independence 
with regard to the Tubingen school. Taking his stand on 
the two primitive writings attested by Papias, he affirmed that 
the second canonical Gospel used the original Mark, the first, 
the Logia and the canonical Mark, the third, this and oth^ 
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•onroM betides. Aeville went back entirely to Credner's 
Einleitung (E hides Critiques, 1860). Following in the foot- 
steps of Weisse who onoe more advocated his view in the 
JBvangelienfrage (Leipz., 1856), we find Guder (in Herzog's 
H.-Etic.^ IX., 1858), Tobler (Die Evangelienfrage, Zarioh, 
1858), Plitt (De Gomposit Evang. 8yn., 1860) and Freitag 
(Die heiligen Schriftendes N, T., Potsd., 1861). The prioritj 
of ^fark was adopted even hj Thiersch in his Kirche %m 
apostolisehen ZeiiaUer (1852), and by Jacobsen (Untersuchung 
uher die syn* Evang.y Berlin, 1883) though from quite another 
point of view, for he tried once more after the manner of 
Bruno Baaer to explain the deviation from it in the other 
synoptics by all kinds of literary misconcepfcions, again made 
Luke entirely dependent on Matthew, by which means he 
was enabled to dispense with the view of any Logia, and 
separated from our Mark a genuine nucleus though compara- 
tively wanting in substance. Onesbach's hypothesis was 
again revived by Bleek's Introduction published after his 
death (in essential agreement with de Wette) who there- 
fore found it necessary to postulate a Oreek primitive Gt>8pel 
for Matthew and Luke, exactly corresponding to our Mark, 
only that use was made in it of older records of Apostles and 
eye-witnesses, such as have been found since Schleiermacher 
in the Logia. Delitzsoh, Kahnis and Nosgen have also it is 
true expressed themselves incidentally in favour of Ories- 
bach's hypothesis, but without putting it on a new founda- 
tion. The middle place of -Mark and therefore the old 
ecclesiastical view is still represented by Aberle (TObingen 
Quartdlschr,, 1863, I), Hengstenberg, (Evdng. KZ^ 1865) and 
oommentators like Bisping, Schanz and Keil ; but also by 
Klostermann (Das Marcusevang., Gott., 1867), who, though 
his endeavour to prove that Afark originated in the discourses 
of Peter was certainly exaggerated, yet discovered in it 
the use of a written source corresponding substantially to 
our Matthew. The apologetics according to which it is 
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necesRaiy on dogmatic gronnds to rejeet all nse of BOttTces, 
withdrew into the backgroand behind the tradition-hypo- 
thesis of Gieseler. G-nericke still hesitated to combine with 
it anj form of the hypothesis of matnal nse (comp. also 
L. Schnlze) ; bnt Kalchreuter {Jahrh.f. deutsche Theol,^ 1861, 
4) and commentators like Godet and Schegg think with 
Ebrard that it is possible to agree with it altogether. 
Finally Wetzel {Die gynopt Evang.^ Heilbronn, 1883) has 
declared onr Gospels to be three distinct transcripts mora or 
less complete of what Mattbew the Apostle narrates. 

7. The chief work of recent times has its centre in the far- 
ther constmction of Weisse's hypothesis. B. Weiss tbonght 
it required amendment in two ways ; he regarded the oldest 
Bonrce not only as a collection of disoonrses, as currently 
supposed since Schleiermacher, bnt though finding it to con- 
sist mainly of sayings of the Lord, endeavoured to prove that 
it contained at the same time a not inconsiderable series of 
fragmentary narratives ; and with Ewald and Meyer held 
that this oldest source was already known to Mark, not 
to say used by him (comp. Stud, u. Krit.^ 1861, 1, 4; Jahrh. 
fiir deutsche Theol,^ 186 i, 1; 65, 2). He carried out this view 
ezegetically and critically in his two commentaries on Mark 
and Matthew (1872, 76) and embodied its historical result in 
his Lehen Jesu (1882, 84). Holtzmann attempted to solve 
the difficulties lef fc by Weisse's hypothesis, in another way, 
viz. by supposing that the written synoptic basis, which in 
his view held an independent position over against the Logia 
and was used along with the first and third Evangelists, was 
not our Mark, but that this stood next to it and was mainly 
an abridgment of it {Die tynoptischen Evang,, Leipz., 1863). 
This hypothesis met with much approval ; Schenkel (1864') 
and Witticben (1876) making it the basis of their repre- 
sentations of the life of Jesus, and Sevin (1866, 73) of 
his synopsis and interpretation of the Gospels (comp. also 
Mangold in Block's EinL, 3 Aufl., 1875). It poon became 
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erident, Lowever, that the separation of Mark from the hypo- 
thetical primitive Mark, presented new and formidable diffi- 
cnlties. In the yarions modifications of this hypothesis by 
Weizsacker (Unters. uber die evang, 0€8ch.j Grotha, 1864), 
Wittichen (Jahrb. /. deutsche Theol, 1866, 4), Scholten {Bas 
dlteste Evang, ^ deutsch v. Eedepenning, Elberfeld, 1869),^ Bey- 
schlag, (Stud, u, Krit.^ 1881, 4 ; comp. on the other hand 
Weiss, i6u2., 1883, 4), and Feine (after Lipsias, Jahrb. f, 
protest. Theol,^ 1885, 1 ; 86, 8), Mai*k constantly assumed new 
foi-ms, whose nntenableness has repeatedly been shown by 
Weiss. In his last utterances the originator of this hypo- 
thesis practically gave it a p. Wendt, like Jacobsen (No. 6), 
also renounces it (J)ie Lehre Jesu, Gott., 1886), and by once 
more adopting with Simons (Hat der 3. Evang, den kanon. 
Matth, benutzt ? Bonn, 1880), Jacobsen, Mangold (in BIeek*B 
J^tnZ., 4 Aufl., 1836) and now Holtzmann, the view of a 
use, though a subsidiary one, of our Matthew by Luke, and 
by furnishing the Logia-soorce with histories and parables 
specially taken from Luke, which were entirely foreign to it, 
bas made it possible to explain the first and third Gospels 
with the exception of a few additions for the most part 
legendary, entii*ely from Mark and the Logia-sonrce. 

§ 45. The Oldest Souecb. 

1. The oldest source owed its discovery to a perception 
that the first and third Gospel, although independent one 
of another* had nevertheless many parts of discourses in 
common which are not found in Mark, and yet resemble 

' According to him tliis proto-Mark, which in the deatero-Matthev 
(as in Luke) is combined with the Lf>gia, was practically an essential 
remoulding of an older sketch by John Mark, a conclusion at which 
Jacobsen (No. 6) also arrives by a critioal rejection of strong interpoU- 
tions out of onr second Gospel, while the deutero- Matthew has in onr 
canonical Matthew, which is used by the oanonical Mark, been subjected 
to a second revision* 
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one another bo closely down even to details of lingniAtio 
expi-ession (comp. for example the hnowrMv^ Matt. ^i. 11; 
Luke xi. 3) that they can only proceed from a second source 
common to both.^ 

The first example is afforded by the sermon on the mouDt, eomp. 
Matt, y.-yii. with Lake yi. But in Matthew the Lord's prayer and the 
promise with regard to the hearing of prayer are foand already inter- 
polated (yi. 9-18; yii. 7-11), pieces which Luke giyes with their his- 
torical occasion and in a connection which the reference of the latter to 
the parable of the importunate friend shows to haye been original. In 
the same way the series of maxims with regard to anxious care and the 
laying up of treasure (Luke zil. 22-34), which are most dearly connected 
with the historical motiye narrated in xii. 1S~21, are interwoyen in the 
sermon on the mount in an inyerted order (yi^ 19-21, 25-34). So too 
detached sayings that have their origiual connection in Luke are found 
iuterpolated in the sermon on the mount Thus for example y. 13 
(comp. Lnke xiy. 84 f.), yi. 15 f. (comp. Luke xi. 83), y. 25 f (comp. 
Luke xii. 58 f., where the original figuratiye sense is retained), yi. 22 f. 
(comp. Luke xi. 84-86), yi. 24 (comp. Luke xvi. 13), yii. 13 f., 22 f. 
(comp. Lnke xiii. 24-27). Attached to the discourse on the sending out 
of the twelye Apostles, we find the series of sayings with respect to per* 
seoution (Luke xii. 2-12), impossible here because at yariance with the 
historical situation, and moreoyer again in inyerted order (Matt. x. 
17-33), as also Matt. x. 84 ff. (Luke xii. 51 ff.) ; to the great didconrse 
on the second Coming pieces from a second discourse on the same 
subject are attached (Matt. xxiy. 26 ff., 87-41, comp. Luke xyii. 23-37) 
as also from a parable (Matt. xxiy. 4H-51, comp. Lnke xii. 89-40). In 
both, the discourse after the Baptist's message (Matt. xi. 2-19* Luke ylL 
19-85), the discourse against those who asked for a sign (Matt. xii. 89-45 
■i Lnke xi. 29-36) and the discourse containing the inyocation of woes 
(Matt xxiiL, comp. Luke xi. 89-52) are found independently. Frag* 

^ The possibility that the first Gospel could haye got them from the 
third is sJready excluded by the obyious and recognised fact that the first 
has them for the most part in an undoubtedly more original text ; while 
the possibility that the third could haye got them from the first ia ex- 
cluded by the fact that the third frequently giyes them in a detached 
form, either without aUeging any reason, thus giying rise to a suspicion 
that they were selected by a pragmatic process, or with the accompani- 
ment of short introductions which haye historical probability entirely 
in their fayour, whereas they appear in the first in artificial connection 
with others. Nor is there any lack of isolated cases in which the third 
has more fol^ preeeryed the original text or the connectioii* 
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meoto of the disooarBe on offences in liatt. xriii. are found in Lnke xvii* 
l-4f and above all the parable of the lost sheep (Luke zv. 1-10) ; and 
Lake x. 13-15, 21-24 is found in Matt. zi. 21-27; ziii. 16 f. It is 
sometimes the case, however, that Luke has incidentally made a dif- 
ferent application of detached sayings whose original connection is 
retained in Matihew (Sdatt. v. 18, 83 f. ; zi. 12 ; oomp. Loka zvi. 16 ff ). 

A consideration of these fragments of disconrses makes it 
clear that the common scarce cannot be regarded as a col« 
lection of disconrses, as Weisse, Ewald and Weizsacker 
held, nor as a collection of sayings, as it is genei*a11j de« 
signated. For the more comprehensive compositions made 
np of disconrses lyith which the record of Jesns* sayings 
certainly did not begin, are nnqnestionablj literary produc- 
tions of the first Evangelist ; and it cannot by any means be 
shown that isolated sayings were here recorded. Even 
parables hai*dly ever stood alone ; bnt except when attached 
to other pieces of disconrses, were pnt in pairs (comp. Luke 
xiii. 18-21 with Mafct. xiii. 31 ff.) or in larger groups (Matt, 
ziii., Luke zii.), even where this can no longer be certainly 
proved, as in the case of the parables of the great supper 
(Matt, ^xii., Luke ziv.) and of the talents (Matt, xzv^ 
Luke ziz.). They are rather to be regarded as larger or 
smaller groups of sayings turning on the same subject, or 
where they are called forth by a concrete occasion extend- 
ing to small discourses.' It is true that in many cases they 

' Only in the sermon on the mount have we a discourse with formal 
prologue and epilogue, which in the first Gof^pel is preserved in a very 
much ezpanded form, and in the third is very much abridged. Although 
the first Gospel has much that is given in a more complete and copious 
form than in the third, especially the series of sayings respecting offences 
(Matt, zvii*.) with the parable of the wicked servant attached to it, yet 
it has scarcely preserved one actual piece out of the source alone. On 
the other hand we certainly have such a piece in the third Gospel, ziiL 
1-9 (comp. also ziiL 31-33; ziv. 7-11; zzii. 85-38 and others), as also 
the allegory in zvi. 1-12', which perhaps in the source formed the pen- 
dant to ziz. 11-27 (Matt. zzv. 14-30), and much that is at least more 
eztended, where the first evangfliat has only known how to turn the 
bailing partiQulftn of a mm of Bs^tf)jss to account (jOQmp . haku iij» 
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irere strung together qnite loosely (cXcycv civ Lnke ziii. 18, 
cXcycv h\ rots o;(Xois xii. 54, cTire Sc vplo^ rov% iMjaB-qra^ xvii. 1, 
22), bnt most of them had an historical introduction how- 
eyer short, which in the case of the discourse after the 
Baptist^s message, and of the sayings with regard to prayer, 
solicitude and the laying up of treasure, already extends to 
a small narrative. We can even show three narratiyes of 
cures, which must have originated in the same source, for 
the very same reasons that apply to these fragments of 
discourses: viz. the centurion of Capernaum (Matt. viiL 
6-13 ; Luke vii. 1-10), the dumb demoniac (Matt. ix. 32-34 ; 
Luke xi. 14 f.), and the healing on the Sabbath day, Luke 
xiy. 1-6 (comp. Matt. xii. 11 ff.). Add to this the fact that 
the first Gt}spel also contained fragments of preliminary 
history, as for example the words of the Baptist (Matt. iiL 
7-12; Luke iii. 7-9, 16 f.) and the three temptations of 
Jesus (Matt. ir. 1-11 ; Luke iv. 1-13), of which the latter 
are mainly narratives ; although the Lord's words form their 
proper point, while their connection with the words of the 
Lord that follow necessarily presupposes a certain historical 
framework. 

2. But the reconstruction of the oldest source cannot stop 
with those sections exclusively retained in the first and third 
Gospels. Of some larger discourses only preserved in their 
full extent in these Gospels, or at least in one of them, 
detached fragments are likewise found in Mark.^ Many 

^ Thus we find sayings from the missionary discourse (Matt x. 5-16 «i 
Lake x. 1-12) in Mark vi. 7-11 (oomp. also Matt. x. 40, 42 » Luke x. 16 
with Mark ix. 87-41), from the defensiye discourse (Matt. xii. 24-^7'" 
Lake xi. 17-23, xii. 10, tI. 44 f.) in iii. 22-80, from the series of say 
ings with regard to discipleship (Lake xiy. 26-85 « Matt. x. 87 f.; y. 18) 
in yiii. 34 f., ix. 50, from the discourse on the dispute respecting 
priority (Lake xxu. 24-30 » Matt. xziu. 11, xix. 28, xx. 16) in x. 42^45; 
z. 29-81. Note also that these discourses apart from some historical 
iutroduotion, are quite inconceivable, as also that the healing of the 
demoniac in Luke xi. 14 f. manifestly fdrmed the introdaction to tbt 
ddfenidve difioooxse (Ko. 1). 
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indeed suppose tbat we have here in Mark an independent 
tradition apart from that of oar sonrce; bat this assamp* 
tion is forbidden by the far-reaching similarity which exists 
in the Greek wording of these sayings, notwithstanding 
the freedom of Mark's rendering. Moreover almost all the 
sayings retained by Mark ontside the connection of his 
narrative, may be traced to reminiscences of disconrses 
and sayings wbose presence in the source is already 
attested ; and here too the same ,thing may be said of the 
diction.' That the parables preserved in Mark are inde« 
pendent of those contained in the sonrce, is qnite incon* 
eeivable; for the parable of the grain of mastard seed in 
]^iark iv. 30 ff. is nnqnestionably a descriptive paraphrase 
of the first parable of the pair of parables in the soarce 
Lnke ziiL 18-21 (No. 1), while the parable of the sower 
(Mark iv. 3-9) is foand in an incomparably simpler and 
more original form in the source' (Luke viii. 5-8); and 
Mark iv. 26-29 is a remould of Matt. xiii. 24i-30.' So too 
the only larger discourse given by Mark, viz. that on the 

* Mark i. 7 i. is borrowed from the words of the Baptist ; Vf 24, x. 
11 f . from the nermon on the momit ; i. 2 from the Baptist's discourse ; 
zi. 24 f. from the maxims with regard to prajer (Luke zi. 4, 9) ; riil. 
12, iv. 21 from the discourse against those who asked for a sign (Luke 
zi. 20, 38) ; iv. 22, viii. 88 from the scries of utterances with regard to 
persecution (Luke zii. 2, 9j ; iz. 42-47 from the discourse on offenoii 
(Luke zvii. 2* Matt. ▼. 80); the closing uttei-anoe in iv. 24 from tliS 
parable of the talents ; zii. 88 f . from the invocation of woes. Wendi 
(oomp. § 44, 7), who again asserts the mutual independence of a series 
of similar sayings in the Logia and in Mark, did not venture to carry 
oat this view, or in other oases to make the flist Evangelint interweave 
a sajing from Hark in his use of the Logia or combine Mark and ths 
source. 

* But in this case the only other parable that Mark has, vis. that ol 
the workers in the vineyard (zii. 1-9) must ocme from the source, for 
Matthew's tezt (zzi. 88-41) is in many ways seen to be more original ; 
and the interpretation still retained in zzi 43 is at variance with the 
ap^licaiion borrowed from Mark. It is not improbable that it there 
formed a parable-pair (No. 1) in conjunction with the allegory of thib 
gre^t sapper, attached to it by the first evaogeliet (zxii. 1-14). . 
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second coining (xiii. 5-31) mast proceed from the source, 
especially as ziti. 9-13 is clearlj an interpolation, obviooslj 
originating in a series of sayings already familiar to ns in 
the sonrce (Matt. x. 17-22=Luke xii. 11 f.; comp. also 
Mark xiii. 21 ff. with Luke xyii. 23) ; while the conolnsion 
appended by Mark (xiii. 32-37) also contains reminiscences 
of pieces of the sonrce already known to ns (Matt. xxv. 
13 ff. ; Luke xii. 36 £F.). Here too the more original text is 
in many instances preserrgd in the first Gospel. Bat if it 
is once established that in Mark pieces of disoonrses are de» 
rived from the sonrce common to the first and third Gospels, 
l^Iark ii. 24 ff., 28 mast also be taken from a larger collec« 
tion of sayings in which the utterances of Jesns respecting 
the keeping of the Sabbath were pat together (Matt. xiL 
2-8) ; so too Mark iii. 31-35, of which Lnke yiii. 19 £E. has 
preserved an incomparably simpler form, and Mark xii. 28-^34, 
much more simply given in Matt. xxii. 35-40 (comp. Luke 
z. 25 ff.). The fact that we are not concerned here witk 
isolated utterances of Jesus, but with discourse and counters 
discourse, cannot surprise ns in face of the temptation 
history contained in the source.^ 

3. For a methodical investigation of the oldest source, it 
is of decisive importance that it contained many pieces of 
discourses which are still pi-esei*yed in Mark in a secondary 
form and connection (No. 2). And since we have also been 
able to sbow the presence of some pieces of narrative in the 
portions preserved only by the first and third Evangelists 
(No. 1), there is nothing to prevent our tracing to this source 
also such pieces of Mark's uan*ative as have a simpler and 

^ It ia true we thus assume what eannot be provsd until afterwards, 
tIe. thai Mark was not acquainted witb our first and third Evangel'sts ; 
bat even bore it is elear, tbat if be bad foU<»wed them as eitoa* 
sively as be would have done if the case had been reversed, it would be 
impossible to understand why ho shoald give the discourses in so frag* 
mentary a form aud scatter the ^Jimioats of wiuoh Uioy are fTMgjMjBttd 
LitUer and tbitbcr so axbitrsril/. 
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more original form in the first Ooftpel, espeeially if Imke too 
retains traces of snch a source. To this eategory belongs 
first of all the storj of the Ganaanite woman (Matt. zr. 
22-28), where the motives of the change made bj Mark 
(vii. 24-^0) are so obvions, that the change is in truth not 
denied ; then we have a series of stories, which in the first 
Gospel (and in many instances also in the third) are pre- 
sented in a form so short, sketchy and withal so polished 
and condensed, that they cannot possibly be explained as an 
extract from Mark's richly coloured representation amplified 
by numerous details and yet constantly going back to the 
earlier narrative-form, by which the flow of the narrative 
is often injured. They ai'o simply accounts of cures ; but, 
like the centurion of Capernaum, the healing on the 
Sabbath-day, and the Ganaanite woman, they are evidently 
told not so much on account of the cure, as for the sake of 
some word of Jesus spoken on the occasion, the recurrence of 
the same forms and turns of expression frequently pointing 
to a common source.^ With these however must be classed 
three narratives which manifestly mark three epoch-making 
points in the life of Jesus, viz. the feeding of the multitude^ 
the transfiguration, and the anointing, where a comparison 

> The relation Is most apparent in tbe aooonnt of the leper (Matt. 
viiL 2-4, eomp. Mark i. 40-45) and the palsied man (Matt. iz. 2-e, 
comp. Mark ii. 1-12), in which eases it has recently been admitted by 
Peine (t 44, 7), in the account of the raising of Jaims* danghfcer (Matt. 
iz. 18-25, comp. Mark ▼. 21-43 and with it the discnssion between 
Holtzmann and Weiss, Jahrh. f. proteMt, TheoL, 1878) and the healing of 
the lunatic (Matt. zvii. 14-18, comp. Mark iz. 14-27), whose origin in 
the oldest source is already shown by the concluding words (Matt. zvii. 
20sLnke zvii. 6- Mark zi. 28) which undoubtedly belong to it A 
reminiscence of the narrative of the healing of the two blind men is 
only found with Mark in the repetition of a similar narrative (i. 46-52). 
Tbe textual relation also obliges us to reckon with these the account of 
the driving out of the devils on the other side of the sea of Galilee, 
introduced by the tempest on the passage across (Matt. viii. 2S-84, 
eomp. Mark ir. S5-v. 20) whose introduction in Matthew Titt. 18-22 is 
necessarily trsoed to the aouioe through Luke iz. 57-60. 

TOL. II. Q 
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of the text shows traces of an older representation through* 
oat. While the first tnms on the miraculoos falfilment of 
the apparently incomprehensible saying of Jesns in Matt. 
xiT. 16, the second has its climax in the Toice of God speak« 
ing, Matt. xvii. 5, and the thii*d in the prediction of death. 
Matt. xxvi. 12. Bat the same voice of Qod (Matt. iii. 17)» 
as well as the baptism of Jesas with the words of the 
Baptist which precede (Matt. iii. 1^16), mast therefore 
have been in the scarce, which mast be an d priori assamp- 
tion in the case of a writing containing the Baptist's words 
and the temptation of Jesas (No. 1).' Now a scarce which 
contained the Baptist's words, with the baptism and temp* 
tation of Jesas, must necessarily hare had some kind of 
introdnction, and the last piece of it which can be pointed 
oat, viz. the story of the anointing, itself points, in the 
prophecy of the immediately impending death of Jesas, 
to the dose of His history. In this case the portions of 
narrative contained in it mast themselves have formed the 
boondary-stones according to which its collected discoarses 
were divided ; and it is highly probable that the formula 
marking them as such may yet be shown.' Little as a 

< Thus indeed it is definitely shown that the oonoeption of a oolleofcion 
of sayings such as Holtzmann constrneted with exclusive refereuoe to 
Luke, as an unorganized heaping together of greater or smaller pieces 
of discourses and parables does not correspond to the picture which a 
methodical investigation of this source gives of it. 

> It is certainly the prevailing opinion that the recurring formula of 
transition in Mutt. vii. 28 ; xL 1 ; xiii. 68 ; xix. 1 ; xxvi. 1 beloogs to 
the first Evangelist. But this is impossible for the reason that its pre- 
sence does not by any means correspond to the manifest divisions of 
the first Gospel. It is definitively excluded by the fact that the same 
transition-formula appears in Luke vii. 1 between the sermon on the 
mount and the narrative of the centurion of Capernaum, t,«. between 
two pieces which without doubt belonged to the source (No. 1), between 
which according to Matt. vii. 28 it also stood in the source ; and by the 
fact that a trace of the same formula is also found in Luke ix. 28 in 
passing to the account of the tranRfiguration. The source must there* 
fore have employed this formula in passing from the separate groups 
into which the discourses were divided to the pieces of narrative Igr 
which they were separated. 
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writing that had no continQooB ntumtive was able or in- 
tended to arrange the different series of sajings and parts 
of discourses that had been collected, in their chronological 
order, although these were certainlj in inany oases pat to- 
gether on account of the sioularitj of their contents, yet ii 
naturally sought in certain prominent events of the life of 
Jesus, which were undoubtedly stamped on the memory at 
least in their relative consequences, to find a guide for the 
division of the collected discourses and thus to gain a certain 
oiganization for its collected matter. Nevertheless the fact 
remains, that the writing did not aim at a chronological or 
pragmatic combination of what it communicated, nor yet at 
continuous narrative and biographical completeness. 

A closer analysis of our tbree Qospels and of the way in which their 
oompoaition is conditioned by the use of a common sooroe, leads to a 
series of disclosures witU regard not only to their substance, bat also to 
their axrangement, which have at least great probability in their favonr, 
as shown particularlj by Weiss in his Leben Jetu. In accordance with 
this analysis the sermon on the monnt formed the chief part after the 
iutrodnction, and this was followed by the three great miracles of the 
first period, via. the leper, the centurion, and the raising of the dead 
maiden. Then came the Baptist's message, the maxims with regard to 
the observance of the Sabbath and the first parable- discourse, which 
again led on to the expedition to the eastern side of the lake and the 
caring of the palsied man ; incidents still belonging to the earlier time. 
Then followed the discourses on the sending out and the return of the 
disciples, and this section probably contained the great bulk of the 
diseoorsos designated in the source as disciples* discourses, e,g, the 
discourse respecting the strife for precedence and the parables treating 
of the use of earthly wealth, and particularly the maxims with regard to 
prayer, to which examples of the hearing of prayer are attached (the 
Ganaanitish woman and the healing of the blind men). The casting 
out of the devils then led on to the defensive discourse of Jesus, followed 
by ttie denunciation of those who demanded a sign, and the invocation 
of woes, which, considering that the source oontained no aocount of the 
passion, must here be anaohronistio though in keeping with the sabject, 
and to which the prophecy of persecution was attaolied. The narrative 
of the feeding of the people was perhaps followed by the savings with 
regard to solicitude and the accumulation of treasure ; the parables of 
the second coming and the last exhortations to repentance ending with 
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ibe ptrables of tbo TinedreMen and of the grtat rapper, mt ako with ibi 
sayings regarding true diiioipleship (Lake xir.) and the disooaree on 
offences. Then followed the transfiguration with the heaUng of the 
Innatio and the disconrses relative to the second coming, certainly 
belonging to the latter days of Jesnn, to which the story of the anointing 
formed the oondasion. It is certain that much of this classification 
can only be conjectural, but undoubtedly much could be rectified and 
established by a more exhaustiye analysis of our three Gospels, for 
example by fixing tlie place of the healing on the Sabbath-day (Luke 
ziv.), of the discourse regarding the greatest oommandment or the 
promise to Peter (Matt. xn. 17 f.) which was unquestionably in the 
source and therefore presupposes some statement of Peter's confession. 

■ 

4. The first composition of a Grospel-writing is ascribed 
in ecclesiastical antiqnitj to the Apostle Matthew (Mark iii. 
18), who is ezprosslj designated in the first Gk)spel as the 
publican (Matt. x. 3). The same Gospel (iz. 9) identifies 
him with Levi the toll-gatherer, the son of AlphsBns, who 
according to Mark iL 14 was called away from the receipt 
of custom to follow Jesns.^ The remark has frequently 
been made, that it is easy to understand how the toll- 
gatherer, who had greater facility with his pen than the 
other Apostles, should likewise have been the fii^st who 
advanced beyond the immediate practical need of epistolary 
communication to literary records. Moreover Papias of 
Hierapolis states in Eusebius (H.U,^ 3, 39) that he put the 
Xoyta together in the Hebrew («.e. the Aramaean) dialect. 
Although Eusebius unquestionably repeats words spoken by 

> The view that the only thing here meant is a call into the wider 
circle of disciples, rests on a quite untenable idea of the nature aud 
origin of this so«calIed wider circle of disciples. The fact that Mark 
only speaks of him in the list of Apostles as Matthew, t.^. given or given 
by Ck>d, without marking his identity with the former Levi, only prores 
that he first began to have this surname in the Apostolic circle, and that 
Mark had no precise knowledge as to when and how he received it. 
But there is not the remotest foundation for doubting the very early 
tradition represented by the first Gospel, or for adopting tLe view of an 
interchange, as done by Neander, Sieflert, Ewald, Beuss, Hilgen£eld« 
and others, after the example of Heradeon and Origen, Qiotins and 
Hichaelia. Of his later life we have no certain knowledge* 
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Papias, jet their Bubstaabe is most probably derived from 
the Presbyter (John), whose communications respecting 
Mark's Gt>spel already presuppose a knowledge of this 
writing of Matthew's ; so that the poor attempts which some 
have made to trace this testimony to an error on the part 
of Papias, are a priori without reason. It is only by the 
connection with what Papias has imparted respecting Mark's 
Gospel &om the same source, that we learn that the Logia of 
which he speaks are the Lord's words, and why he expressly 
emphasuses the &ct that every one was obliged to interpret 
this Hebrew record of the Lord's words as well as he could 
(that is when they were read in the Church to Greek- 
speaking Christians).' From the way in which Papias 
mentions the original language of this writing and speaks 
of the need of interpreting their Lord's words as a fact 
of the past, it is clear beyond a doubt that no Aramsean 
Matthew was at his time any longer in use, whether it had 
been put aside by a Greek translation or by Grreek revisions. 
In any case it is evident from the connection in which he 
speaks of it, that Papias was not so much concerned to give 
an exact account of what this writing contained as to 
emphasize the fact that he had not given the Lord's words 
aphoristically or only incidentally, but had arranged them 
in good order and in their original connection (in series 
of sayings and discourses) ; yet in spite of this the way in 
which at the same time he characterizes Matthew alone. 



* The worda Marffcuot fUw efir ^EppatlU SioX/rr^ rd \6yta ffwerd^aro^ 
ifPfje/jviwr* 9i oArii Cn I^p 5urar6s iKOffrot therefore do not refer to written 
trausiations as is generally sapposed, much less to enlargements and 
explanations of that earliest Apostolio writing (comp. Schleiermacher), 
whoU the wording absolately forbids; they show moreover that the 
Tiew that it was merely an assumption on the part of Papias that a 
writing designed for belieTing Hebrews must have been written in 
Hebrew (comp. also Hilgenfeld), is qnite untenable, since he sajs nothing 
as to the work haTiag this design, but rather infers its use in widsr 
eircles. 
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shows that he regarded this airangement of the Lord's 
words as its proper object and its peculiar feature. 

It is obvions that this charaoterization of Papias does not apply to an 
erangelioal history snob as oar first Gospel contains, which begins with 
a detailed acooont of the infancy and conclude with an nninterrapted 
narrative of the passion and resurrection, which parsues a didactic aim 
in its historical matter as in its pragmatic refleetioDS, and plainly capce- 
sents itself as an original Greek writing.* Bat although Sclileiermaoher, 
and in spite of the opposition at once raised agaiuBt him by Lilcke and 
Frommann {Stud. «. Krit,, 18J3, 40) the entire criticism that attaches 
itself to Weisse, asserts that according to Papias the old Apostolic writing 
was ezelviivHy a collection of sayings (comp. Weiffenbach, Die PapUu* 
fragmente, Berlin, 1878, and Mangold), this does not by any means follow 
from his words. From tlie connection with what has been said respect- 
ing Mark, the chief aim of Papias is to emphasize the fact that Matthew 
has actually given the a^rra^s tCsp 'korfttar xvpuucQw missed by Mark, 
and not that in opposition to Mark he has recorded omJIy rd XexBivrOm 
Thoagh the earliest narratives of the life of Jesus were undoubtedly 
intended only to give the occasion on which this or that momentous 
8a>ing of the Lord was spoken, Papias certainly does not intend to say 
that Matthew had omitted from his collection these transmitted words 
of tbe Lord with the occasion of their utterance. It is not his aim to 
form a counterpart to a continuous narrative of Jesus ; rather does this 
counterpart result from the fact that Papias does not speak of a Gospd 
of Matthew in which importance is attached to a classified arrangemenl 



> Nevertheless not only apologists down to L. Schulse and Eeil, but 
also critics like de Wette, Bleek, Banr, Bilgenfeld, Eeim and others still 
reassert that Papias had only oar Gospel of Matthew in view, unhesita* 
tiogly rejecting his statement as to its having been written in Hebrew, 
either as an error on the part of the narrow-minded man, as Eusebiui 
calls him on account of his miUennarianism, or as a legend handed down 
from the Ebionites, as for example Hug, Bleek and Eeil {Komm.^ 1877) ; 
or else accounting for it by supposing that Matthew himself (comp. 
Bengel, Guericke, Olshausen, Thiersch and L. Schulze) or some other 
simply translated it. But the attempt to prove from the misapprebendt* d 
testimony respecting Mark, that Papias understood by the Xdyia the 
ktX^^*^^ f^^^ irpax^^f^a, or to appeal in favour of this view to later 
Church usage, according to which the Gospels were called the X^« 
Kvpiaxd on account of their proper canonical import (§ 9, 1 ; note 1) or 
the Scripture revelation of God r& XJ7(a {0€od) generally, is impossible ; 
as if there could be any meaning in Matthew's making a oollectioa ol 
the X^iA in this sense. 
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of the Lord's words, bnt only affirms in general that Matthew undertook 
sneh a work.^ 

But even in Alexandria there wan no knowledge but that 
the Apostle Matthew had written in Hebrew, since it was 
there said that Panta^nns fonnd among the Indians (i.e. in 
South Arabia) the Hebrew writing of Matthew formerly 
brought thither bj Bartholoraaus (Euseb., H.E,^ 5, 10). 
That he did actually carry it to Alexandria, is an addition 
of Jerome's (De Vir. TU.^ 36), resting entirely on a miscon- 
ception of the passage in Eusebius. On the contrary this 
writing was as little known in Egypt as in Asia Minor, 
although there might have been an interest there in saying 
that Pantasnus had seen it among the Indians ; bnt Origen 
(ap. Euseb., 6, 25) still adhered to the old tradition that 
Matthew wrote first in Hebrew (on the assumption of course 
that he wrote for the Hebrews). Even Iren»us is unable 
to prove that he takes his declaration on this point from 
Papias, for in his statement as to the time when the work 
was composed and the fact that it was intended for the 
Hebrews he goes beyond him {Adv. Hamr,, HI. 1, 1) ; and 
the circumstance that all the Fathers hold to this tradition 
with Eusebius (3, 24) is the more remarkable, since they 
unhesitatingly refer it to onr Greek Gk>spel, without con- 
Bidering how this contradiction is to be explained. Jerome 
alone speaks of a translation of the Hebrew writing of the 
Apostle, but hazards no conjecture as to it origin (De Vir. 

BU 3). 

5. It is probable that at the time of Papias and Pantaanua 
some early knowledge of the Hebrew writing of the Apostle 
Matthew still existed, but this being no longer present, it is 

^ It is worthy of note that the latest constmction of the Logia 
(Wendt, comp. | 44, 7), though ezoludiug from it all the narrative 
portions of Mark, inserts many such portions foond only in Lnke, thus 
•imply giving np the reiterated assertion, that to pat pieces of aarrati^ 
into the sooroe is to al>audou the ground of Papias* testimony. 
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the less likelj that the Fathers oonld still have had a sight 
of the work at the end of the 2iid centnrj. On the other 
hand it was known that a Hehrew Gospel was in nse among 
the heretical Ebionites, to ko^' ^EfipaCov^ cvayy^Xvov, from 
which Easebins is said to hare found Hebrew citations in 
Hegesippos, and in Papias the story of the woman who was 
a great sinner (H.£r., 4, 22 ; 3, 39). Hence Irenadas, who 
knew of the original Hebrew writing of the Apostle Matthew, 
freely credits them with the nse of Matthew's Gospel (Adv, 
HcBT., I. 26, 2 ; in. 11, 7). Clement on the contrary and 
Origen his pupil, who know and employ the Hebrew Grospel 
(§ 7, 6, note 2 ; § 10, 6), regard it as an entirely independent 
work by the side of our Gospels, and know nothing of any 
connection with the work of Matthew (oomp. also Euseb., 
H.E,y 3, 25; 27, who moreover seems not to hare any 
knowledge of it). Nevertheless Epiphanius still proceeds so 
positively on the assumption that the Ebionites must have 
made use of Matthew's Gospel, that he derives the name 
Kaff 'EjSpcuov^ from the circamstance that Matthew alone 
wrote in Hebrew; and yet he himself shows that the Hebrew 
Gospel with which he was acquainted was a very much 
falsified and mutilated Matthew (Hiter., 30, 3; 13), that 
it was in fact by no means onr Matthew. Moreover tho 
namerouB extracts preserved by him out of it (oomp. Hil- 
genfeld, Nov. Test, extra c&noiiem receptum^ Lips., 1866, lY.) 
leave no doubt that it already makes use of Luke's Gospel 
in the form of it with which we are familiar, along with 
oar Greek Matthew, so that a connection with the Hebrew 
Matthew is not to be thought of.^ The older form of 

* It contains most decided echoes of the introduofcory history in Lake 
i. 5 (comp. iii. 2 f.), of the account given of the baptism in iii. 21 f., 
even Tvith the subsf quent Btatenieut as to age in vers. 23, and of the 
chooKing of ApoHtles in vi. 13, 15, as also of the form given by Lnke in 
riii. 21 ; xii. 58 ; zxii. 15, to the words of the Lord. The characterizing 
of the lake of Oenuesareth as \i/ani Tt/Septddof has even an echo of Job» 
Ti. 1 ; xxi. 1 ; and the changiog of dKpldn in liatt. iii. 4 into f/x/Mt #p 
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Ihis Gh>spol, in use among the Nasarenes, whioh, however, 
be knew only from hearsay, since he is nnablo to tell 
whether the genealogies are wanting in it too, is certainly 
regarded by Epiphanins as the Hebrew original of Matthew 
(HcBr,^ 29, 9) ; bnt Jerome, who both knows and freely nsos 
it, mnst have been convinoed that snch was by no means 
the case, since otherwise he wonld not have yentnred to 
translate it into Gi-eek and Latin, as according to De Vir- 
IU.f 2, he actnally did. All fragments of it, however, thai 
have come down to ns in him and elsewhere show, notwith- 
standing all Hilgenfeld's endeavonrs to dispute the point, 
that even this form of it is by no means connected with 
Matthew's Gospel ezclosively, that it perhaps even pre- 
supposes his Ore^ text, and is in any case quite a secondary 
gospel-formation already rich in apocryphal embellish- 
ments.' Jerome himself clearly distinguishes between it and 

(kaUfi (oomp. Bzod. xyL 81) nndoabtedly shows thai ihs Oreek teit ol 
our Matthew has been used. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
known to Epiphanias certainly professes to be written by Matthew in 
the name of the twelve Apostles; but its introduction in the interest 
of a tendency dearly shows that the oUim to identity with the writing 
of Matthew which did not originally belong to it is raised here for the 
first time. From this it appears that it is simply reversing the true 
state of the case to say that the Fathers inferred the existence of a 
Hebrew original of Matthew from the circumstance that the EbionitCiS 
|>0B8e88ed a Hebrew Gospel ascribed to Matthew. On the oontroiy, 
the fact that tradition knew of snch a Gospel, gave rise to the as* 
sumption that the Hebrew Gospel of the Bbionites must be our 
Mattbew (Iren.), and to the derivation of the name koO' 'E^paiovt from 
it (Epiph.) ; whereas in point of fact the Fathers, who are acquainted 
with the earlier forms of the work (Clem., Grig.), know nothing o( this 
ideutity, and it is only claimed by the latest form of it known to us 
(Epiph.). 

' The Lord's saying pre^rved in Ign., ad Smym., 3, which Jerome 
{De I'ir. lU., 16) found in the Gospel according to the Hebrews trans- 
lated by him, is connected with Lake xxiv. 36 f. ; the narrative pre- 
served in Papias, which according to Euseb., H.£?., 8, 39 was also in the 
Hebrew Gospel, is connected with Luke vii. 87 ; the appearing to James 
{De Vir. IIL, 2) with Luke xxiv. 41 f. ; the history of the baptism given 
ij Jerome (on Isa. xi. 1) sven betrays isminisoenoss of John i. 88; 
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tbe primitire Hebrew text of Matthew, wKicli lie believed 
to be still in existence in tbe library of Pamphilos in GsBsarea 
and among tbe Nazarenes in Syrian Bercsa (De Vir, lU.^ 3). 
Afterwards indeed be mnst bave convinced bimself tbat tbe 
Hebrew Gospels to be fonnd tbere were only copies (perbapa 
otber forms) of tbe Hebrew Grospel ; and it is only in defence 
of bis former view tbat be empbatically states tbat tbey 
were mostly cbaracterized as EvangeUum juxta MatthoBwn or 
as Matth<Bi authenticum (Adv. Pelag,f 3^2; ad Matth., 12, 13). 
His commentary on Mattbew certainly sbows tbat be was 
not acquainted witb a Hebrew original of Mattbew, for be 
never makes nse of it for purposes of explanation. Tbe 
conjectnre tbat tbe Gospel according to tbe Hebraws was in 
any way related to tbe Hebrew Mattbew, or tbat we migbt 
learn anything regarding it from tbe fragments bere pre- 
served, must be entirely abandoned. All our knowledge 
of this book, that had already gone oat of nse in the time 
of Papias and was no longer known by those who oame 
after him, is what be tells as of it. 

6. Tbe very fact that tbe form of tbe Lord's words aa 
g^ven in onr first Gospel is the predominant basis of their 
citation in the second century (§ 5, 6 ; § 7, 2), shows tbat 
tbe Charch was conscious of possessing in it tbe richest 

iii. 84 (oomp. also the vl^ *liaiw9ov), Eohoea are elsewhere found of 
Luke iii. 8 ; xziii. 19, of the form given to a saying of the Lord in Luke 
zvii. 4, of Luke's rendering of the parable of the talents and of the 
allegories in Luke zv., ztI. Even the recension of the story of the rich 
young mau, known to Origen (tract. 8 in Matt,) presupposes the account 
of our Greek Matthew (Matt. xix. 16, 19), and the Nasarene Gospel 
musfc have contained the citation (Matt, xxvii. 9 f.), otherwise, it would 
sot have been inserted in an apocryphal Jeremiah ; and perhaps the 
explanation ,fiHi magUtri eorum in Jerome {ad Matth. xxvii. 16) may be 
traced to the Greek accusative Bapa^fiw, Mangold indeed holds that 
it cannot certainly be shown that the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
came from a Greek text, and declares the idea of the Holy Ghost as the 
mother of Jesus to be a proof of Aramiean origin. On the seoondary 
traits and apooryphal colouring, oomp. Weiss, Matthdu9€V4mgeUumt 
JSinleitMng, % 1. 
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treasure of antlieDticallj traDsmitted sajings of the Lord ; 
and Bince according to Papias these were first collected hj 
the Apostle Matthew, his Gospel mnst necessarilj stand in 
close connection with this old Apostolic writing. Moreoyer 
since the end of the 2nd centarj the Fathers without 
exception look on the first Gospel as that of Matthew, 
although thej know that it was written in Hebrew, showing 
that thej must have had information that it was specificallj 
connected with the former earlj Apostolic writing. Hence 
this oldest source, which we have found most comprehen- 
sirelj and faithfully preserved in the first Gospel, which 
moreover was known to Mark and employed ip the third 
Gospel, can only have been the work of the Apostle Matthew.^ 
In point of fact all that we have ascertained respecting its 
character, corresponds very exactly with the representation 
given of it by Papias. It was not a connected historical 
narrative, but was mainly intended as a collection of the 
Lord's sayings, these being given in their original order, in 
series of sayings and discourses of greater or less length. 
The assumption that it also contained words spoken by Jesus 
on the occasion of different acts and therefore individual 
narratives from the life of Jesus is the less at variance with 
Papias' statement, since these would serve to give a fuller 
knowledge respecting the (chronological) order of the dis- 
courses. The writing which lies at the basis of our three 
Gospels cannot however have been the primitive Hebrew 
work of Matthew itself, since they agree so closely in many 
instances in the Greek woi'ding, but can only have been an 
old Greek translation of it ; from the statement of Papias 
we see clearly how early the need of such a work arose, 



1 If with Holtzmann this source be constrned as substantially a col- 
lection of sayings from Luke (comp. No. 8, note 3), or with Wendt as 
eontaining a series of narratives that are specifically Lake*s (No. 4, note 
S), it becomes incomprehensible how the Fathers oonld have arrived at 
sooh identification. 
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owing to the nae of tbe Lord's sayings in Cbeelc-fipeaking 
circles.' When therefore IrenaBus says that Matthew wrote 
while Peter and Paul wei-e preaching the gospel in Rome, 
by which time he can only mean the second half of the 
sixties (after the persecution by Nero and before his death), 
he does not of course refer to our Greek Gospel but to the 
Hebrew work which he ascribes to Matthew. We are also 
led to the same time by the statement of Eusebias that 
Matthew wrote when he was leaving Palestine, in order to 
furnish the Hebrews with a substitute for his oral preaching 
(H'.J^., 3| 24) ; for it is probable that Matthew, like most of 
the primitive Apostles, only leffc Palestine deBnitively after 
the breaking out of the Jewish war. The remarkable co- 
incidence of these two independent accounts is however 
strongly in favour of the assumption that they have their 
foundation in historical recollections. Moreover the only 
indication given by the source itself as to the time of its 
composition, is perfectly in keeping with this view. For 
the 6 draytiwicaiF vo€ina (Matt. zziv. 15) can only have one 
meaning, if it is intended as an exhortation to the readers 
to fulfil tlie requirement attached to the last catafstrophe in 
face of the prognostics of its approach foretold by Jesus. It 
was so natural, immediately after the first success of the 
Jewish revolution when the intoxication of victory had taken 
possession of the whole people, to call to mind the fact that 
it was only the fulfilment of the signs of the time announced 
by Jesus as significant of the beginning of judgment upon 
Israel, and that the time foreseen by Him for the fiight of 
believers who wished to escape this judgment, was come. 
The narrative of Eusebius as to a prophecy imparted by 

* Tbe Hebrew foundation of this sonroe does in fact consist in the 
frequent recurrence of iM, koI llou, dpt^9 X/yw i(/Mr, in words like yit^va 
and o^payol, in the form of the name *If/M>u9-aXi)/^ in the entirely on- 
periodio diction, and in many particulars that are snfficiantlj obvious 
(comp. ew. gr. Matt. xtL 17 f .)• 
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rerelatiofi to the beadi of the Church at Jerusalem which 
occasioned their flight to Pella (H.E^ 3, 5),' is only a legen- 
dary echo of the circnmstance that this earliest Apostolio 
writing appeared about the year 67 and by its interpolation 
in Matt. zziv. 15, with its unmistakable application to the 
historical sitaation, ezhoi*ted the Christians to flee. 

Easebias in his Chronikon puts the oomposition of Mattliew*8 Gospel 
in the year 41, which seems to be based on the Tiew that Matthew at the 
time of A.ct8 xii. had already left Palestine; but to this idea he himself 
aceording to H.E., 8, 5 did not probably adhere. Such determination 
of time has neyertheless become traditional. Of late Plitt, Hilgenfeld 
and others have again gone back to the fifties ; but the eircumstanoe 
that no trace whateTer of a written record of the Lord*8 sayings is found 
in the Apostolio Epistles, is quite at variance with their view and only 
serres to oonfirip the above time. Most of those who adopt the view of 
a collection of sayings hold to the seventh decade. Compare Mangold. 

7. In this earliest Apostolio writing we have manifestly 
found the primitive Gospel, which not only explains nnm* 
berless points of agreement between the synoptical Gospels 
in their choice and presentment of the words and acts of 
Jesns, bat has also impressed all the written Gospels with 
one indelible type ; for even the Evangelists, striving after 
pragmatic presentation and biographical completeness, never 
qnite got beyond their anecdotal way of making each piece 
of narrative or discourse follow the other in a sort of neces- 
sary sequence. This character belonged to the oldest source, 
not only becanse it was d priori intended simply as a coU 
lection of the utterances of Jesus, but because it manifestly 
grew up ont of oral tradition and in truth had only the 

> Later criticism (oomp. after Colani, Weizstcker, Pfleiderer, Eeim, 
Hilgenfeld, Weiffenbach, Der WiederkunfUgedanke Jftu, Leipz., 1878, as 
also Holtsmann and Mangold) has indeed in many cases made this 
account refer to a pamphlet or to a small Apocalypse, of which Matt. 
zxiv. (not to speak of Mark ziii.) is said to be a remould ; but compara- 
tive textual-criticism teaches that the very section attributed to it forms 
the proper nudens of the authentio disconrae on the second coming ae* 
eording to the oldest ttaditioo* 
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design of fixing the narrative-type in the form it had aa- 
Bumed in the Apostolio circle at Jemsalem (§ 44, 3). It 
is too generally overlooked that the attempt not only to 
fix separate utterances of Jesus, but to reproduce whole 
series of sayings in which He expressed his views on this 
or that subject, or even longer and shorter discourses held 
on particular occasions, almost forty years after His death, 
was inconceivable even in the case of an ear-witness, unless 
this material had long before actually taken definite form 
in the circle of ear-witnesses from the mutually supple- 
menting and corrective recollection of its various members. 
So too we must account for the form of the narratives, 
polished and close and yet so pithy and complete in itself, 
in many cases making but a sketchy frame for some im- 
portant word of Jesus, by the fact that the view was in that 
circle mainly directed to the reproduction of the utterances 
of Jesus ; the frequent repetition of separate narratives only 
serving as an illustration of this or that truth. There was 
no aiming at historical detail, relations of time and place, or 
names and relations of persons besides Christ who played 
a part in .the scene. And since the communications in this 
circle did not tend to satisfy the desire for historical know- 
ledge, but to edification, more especially to the stroDgthening 
of faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, they did not relate to 
that which belonged to his natural human development, and 
therefore to the history of the infancy and youth of Jesus, 
but exclusively to His public life and Messianic activity. 
It has been said that if the source likewise contained narra. 
tive portions, such a writing would be quite inconceivable 
without a history of the passion. But apart from the fact 
that this could not possibly be given without a continuous 
historical narrative, such as our source neither offered nor 
was intended to offer, the very circumstance that it was a 
product of the oral type of narrative as developed in Jeru« 
salem, sufficiently explains the want. For there could be no 
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object in imparting to that circle wbat for the most part was 
universallj known, and had taken place before the eyes of 
all. The same thing explains the almost invariable limita- 
tion of the source to the Galilean ministry, for onlj the 
invocations of woe which were indispensable as illustrating 
the position of Jesns with respect to the authorities of the 
nation, and the discourse on the second coming, strictly con* 
fined to the circle of the disciples, probably belong to the 
Jerusalem activity. If the oldest Apostolic work was essen- 
tially the fixing in a written form, of recollections that had 
been gathered in the circle of the primitive Apostles and 
had already become more or less stereotyped in their mode 
of presentment, these earliest records must have been prac- 
tically intended for purposes of instruction and edification. 
Thus the primitive-gospel-hypothesiB itself is the first step 
to the solution of the synoptical problem only when as* 
sociated with a right apprehension of the tradition-hypo* 
thesis. 

§ 46. Thb Oospkl or Mabx. 

1. The most striking peculiarity of the second Gospel is 
its descriptive character. It is not intended to give a 
chronological or pragmatic history of the public life of Jesus, 
but a picture of it. Hence the repeated descriptions of the 
thronging of the people to Jesus, of His teaching and healing 
activity, of the vain attempts of Jesus to forbid all report 
of His miracles, and of His ineffectual retirement into soli- 
tude (i. 32, 36, 45 1 ; ii. 13 ; iii. 7ff., 20; iv. 1 ff. etc.). In 
the case of a separate narrative the locality is specified and 
the situation depicted as clearly as possible, fulness of con* 
Crete details enliven the representation, Jesus' method of 
healing is vividly described (comp. the healing of the deaf- 
mute and of the blind man, Mark vii. 8), the separate traits 
of the transaction are fully accounted for, the relations ex* 
plained, the emotions and gestures that accompany the acts 
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With the impression prodaced, are desoribed. Henee the 
predilection for acconnts of demon -expulsions, where the 
pecnliar conditions and accidents of the afflicted persons 
afford the richest material for snoh descriptiye detail (oomp. 
i. 26 ; T. 3 ff. ; iz. 18, 20, 26). In this Gospel we see clearly 
how the ministry of Jcsos, beginning in the region of the 
•ea of Galilee and making its centre in Capernaum, ex* 
tended to oyer- widening circles ; and how His fame spread 
in all directions and attracted eyer-increasing masses. Over 
against the enthusiastic populace we have the scribes and 
Pharisees^ whose opposition which rapidly develops into 
deadly enmity brings into view a series of narratives chosen 
with design (ii. 1-8, 6); while the account of the final 
ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem places him once more in 
opposition to all the hostile powers and tendencies of the 
nation, to the high priests, tbe Pharisees and Saddncees, 
with the scribes (xi. 27~xii. 40), down to the Horodian party 
so frequently mentioned by Mark (iii. 6 ; xii. 13). Again we 
see how a band of zealous hearers separates from among the 
masses who are. driven to Him solely by the need of having 
their sick healed, who at His entry extol Him as the Messiah 
and after the interval of a few days impetuously demand 
ECis crucifixion (iii. 34 ; It. 10) ; we learn His relation to His 
kindred (iii. 26, 31 ff.) ; we hear of the ministering women 
who remained true to Him at the cross and even to the 
grave ; of the unknown one who placed at His disposal the 
foal of an ass and a room for the Passover-feast; of the 
youth who followed Him stealthOy to Gethsemane, of Simon 
of Gyrene who bore His cross, and of Joseph of Arimathea 
who provided His grave. Above all we see the growth of 
His relation to the disciples whom He gradually calls to be 
His companions, and from whose circle He chooses out twelve 
whose names are enumerated and whose constant weakness 
of faith and slowness of nnderstanding are again and again 
poortrayed (oomp. No. 5, note 3), until Jesus devotes Him* 
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self entirely and ezclnsivelj to their instraction. Bat eyen 
from these there is a^ain separated the closer circle of His 
confidential friends, among whom Peter is especially prom« 
inent. Hia great confession evidently forms an epoch- 
making climax of the narrative.^ It is hy no means correct 
to say that the Gospel is only concerned with the acts of 
Jesas. It is certain that no discourse, with the exception of 
that on the second coming (chap, xiii.) is given solely on 
account of its instructive matter. We have not a statement 
of what Jesus taught in the synagogue, but a desci-iption of 
the impression produced by Hjb method of teaching (i. 21 f . ; 
vi. 2). Chap. iv. explains how Jesus came to teach by 
parables, illustrating this by examples which at the same 
time make the meaning of His parables clear (comp. 
vii. 14-23). In a series of sayings which the Evangelist 
strings togetiier in a chain, he describes His gnomologio 
form of teaching (iv. 21-25; viii. 34i-ix. 1; ix. 34-50; xL 
23-25). But the Gospel is particularly rich in lively dia- 
logue, giving us an insight into the striking' way in which 
Jesus could answer interpellations and repel attacks. It is 
just because it presents the course of events so directly that 
he prefers the dialogue-form, making use of direct discourse, 
even to words of Jesus preserved in Aramsean. 

In keeping with this mode of presentment we have the llngnistio ez» 
pression down to the smallest detail, tbe predilection lor tbe desoriptiye 

* In the sooonnt of the entry into Jemralem the procuring of the 
sss*s foal by the disciples is described at length, the short account of 
the purification of tbe temple is framed in by the cursing of the fig-tree 
with the instruction to the disciples attached to it, and the narrative of 
the Jerusalem activity concludes with tlie most minute instruction to 
His confidential friends respecting His second comiti£^ In the narrative 
of the last supper the providing of it by the disciples and the unmaslung 
of Judas play a part that has no connection with what is told of Jesus 
Himself ; so too does the prediction to the rash Peter on the way to the 
Mouut of Olives, the sleeping of the disciples in Qethsemane and the 
thoughtless blow with the sword, as also the denial of Peter at tbe scene 
ofjttdgmeat. TbeGoqpel lAighrvexy properly be eaUedthJaX)tftoiple-g|d^^ 

VOL. XI. R 
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imperfect, for the TiTidly realistio bistorioftl present, for empbwiziog tho 
eommencement of an act (^/>{aro 26 times), for plastic, marked and 
riobly-colonred expressions, more especially for diminntives and every 
form of c]xmaz {to\6s 48 times, roXXd 15 times, doubling tbe expression • 
for the same thing, particularly tbe negative, and tbe combination of 
positive and negative), as also for tbe constantly recurring ci/^ds (40 
times). Answering to tbe descriptive obaracter we have tbe circam- 
stantial particnlarity of expression, tbe recurrence of similar features 
expressed in almost tbe same way, the repetition of the same or cognate 
words, tbe noun instead of tbe pronoun, the abundance of pronominal 
and adverbial turns of expression, the paraphrasing of tbe finite verb 
by c&ai with tbe participle. Tbe language is strongly Hebraistic, as 
shown particularly in tbe simple form of construction, the sentences 
being carried on by k«U and 94 ; cases of participial construction are 
comparatively rare, but where they do occur are sometimes awkwardly 
heaped together. Peculiarities are found in tbe pregnant use of e/t, of 
tbe narrative Hn, where the Evangelist himself shapes tbe diction, and a 
series of Latin words {Kenvpitnf, Kpd^arot, ^i^ruft^ rpatnipum, Ko9pdimf9$ 
ffT€KOvk&T<apt ^paytXKoC^) and phrases (ii 23 ; zv. 15). 

2. It is only hy an entire misapprehension of this prevail* 
ing, clearly-stamped pecnliaritj- of the second Gospel, that 
the Owen-Griesbach hypothesis (§ 44, 1) could arrive at the 
conclnsion that it is an extract from the other two synoptics. 
The assumption that its occasional agreement with them is 
most easily explained in this way, inasmuch as the Evange- 
list, who avoids the longer discourses always leaves his 
former subject when these begin and passes over to the other 
Evangelist, is clearly untenable, since in the very points 
where the hypothesis professes to be able to prove this pro- 
cedure, it is found to be a delusive appearance, while on 
other occasions it can be shown not to ezist.^ But in general 
the entire hypothesis that the second Gospel follows the Srst 

^ In order to avoid the sermon on the mount, we are told, Mark passes 
on in i. 21 to Luke, although in i. 22 be brings in the concluding w. rds 
of tbe discourse (Matt. vii. 28 f.), and therefore only leaves bis former 
guide after be had overpassed it. In order to avoid the sermon on tbe 
mount of the third Gospel, he returns in iii. 20, it is said, 1o tbe first, 
although he has previously made a transposition (iii. 7-12) whicb, as 
well as the expression, shows that he is influenced by the first Gospel, to 
which ther eXoro he has already retuzned lefore Luke's eecmoa on the 
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und tliird altematelj, is not yerified ; for in a flection where 
Mark seems to follow the third (It. 35-Ti. 44), he suddenly 
interpolates Matt. ziii. 54-58, xiy. 3-12 and leayes oat the 
saying in Luke y. 39, which is likewise wanting in the first ; 
in another place where he seems to follow the first (vi. 
45 ff.), he interpolates Luke iz. 48-50, not to speak of 
smaller additions, and leaves out such portions as are also 
wanting in Lnke (Matt. xvi. 17 ff. ; xyii. 7, 24ff; xiz. 28; 
zz. 1-16). Therefore even where he follows one, he mnst 
invariably have looked oat and collated the parallel account 
of the other, a proceeding which in truth the hypothesis pre- 
supposes throughout; for it was thought to celebrate its 
chief triumph in proving that the tezt of Mark is in many 
passages a mizture of the two parallels. But it overlooked 
the fact that the predilection for abundant, and often appa* 
rently twofold ezpression (as in i. 42) is just a pecaliarity of 
the second Gospel (No. 1) ; that in the passages to which it 
gives prominence the expression is shown to be peculiar to 
the Evangelist by entirely analogous passages in which its 
interpretation fails (comp. i. 32 with xvii. 2 ; ii. 11 with iu 
9, V. 41 ; iv. 39 with vi. 51), and that the appearance of such 
a mixture of texts must necessarily have arisen wherever each 
compiler adopted only one of each of the above abundant 
duplicate expi*e8sions. Such a mixture of texts, however, is 
qaite inconceivable where in the middle of a section in which 
the Evangelist seems to follow one cf the two Gt>spels exclu- 
sively, a single expression is suddenly borrowed from the 

mount. It is no lew an error to suppose that in iv. 35 he leaves the first 
Oospd lor the purpose of avoiding the snbseqaent parables, since he 
previouttly adopts iv. 11 f., 21-25 from the third, and omits Matt. xiii. 
24-30, 33, vithont going away from the first ; and if he leaves it in ziL 
87 in order to avoid the discourse in Matt, xxiii., he would not retam to 
it after 7 verses in order to take an equally long diuoourse from it (Mark 
xiii. On the contrary in vi. 56 and ix. 40 he does in fact leave the third 
Gospel after having followed it for a long time, without being impelled to 
do so by the commencement of a long disooarse, and in ix. 48 1. he omits 
a long diflcoune of the fittt Qospel vitboat paBsing over to the third. 
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Other (iii. 2, 5 ; v. 2, 21), or where his text is made up of the 
words of both, promiscnotisly interchanged (comp. for ex* 
lample i. 34; ii. 24). This oombining of expressions, which 
appears as nnnataral as objectless, is quite untenable if we 
consider that nothing of those pecnliarities of expression in 
the first and third Gospels which are most characteristic of 
the two Evangelists, has passed over into the second, but that 
on the contrary it has assumed throaghout a peculiar charac- 
ter of speech and representation (No. 1). Bat assuming that 
the author was acquainted with the first and third Gospels, 
his choice of material from them is inexplicable ;' and more- 
over it is hardlj conceivable how an author could make it his 
aim from two copious Gospels to produce a third which is 
meagre as compared with them, when in addition to two 
narratives of healing he had nothing to add but a few orna- 
mental details ; Keim*s mockery of which, though in this case 
just, is only a satire on the combination-hypo thesis to which 
he himself still adheres. This hypothesis is in fact the 
sole critical error, which has not only long prevented the 
simplest solution of the synoptical problem, but has abo 
made it impossible to estimate the second Gospel in its pecu- 
liar character. So long as it is judged only by its deviations 
from the first and third (Gospels, it i-emains absolutely in- 
comprehensible.^ 

> Eren if the omission of the longer diaoonriiee be explained by the 
objects of his compobition, it is still incompreheosible bow an epitoznisfc 
oonld replace the shorter narratives of tbe first Gospel hy the more oopioas 
and richly coloured representation of the third, especially as he did the 
reverse in the case of Peter's calling and the scene in tbe sjnagogne aft 
Kaznreth ; or how, though mainly foUoving the first, he could have left 
out narratives of healing such as are contained in ix. 27-31 or ziL 22 f., 
or the stories regarding Peter in xiv. 28-82, xvii. 24-27, and the end of 
Judas, as also so many dt tails iu the history of the passion and resurrec- 
tion ; or how, out of tlie rich contents of the third Gospel, which be 
nevertheless follows iu the final touches of so many of his narratives, he 
oould have adopted only what was the very poorest (L 23-28, 85-39 ; 
ill 13 fF; vi. 12 f., 80 f.; iz. 88 f.; zu. 41-44). 

^ Herewith fall at the same time all the bypothoses which assign id 
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8. The tendency-criticism of the Tubingen school thought 
it had found a new motive for working up the two larger 
Gospels into our second one, in the attempt to reconcile 
the antitheses in them hj leaving out of the first what was 
offensive to the Gentile Christians, and out of the third 
what was offensive to the Jewish Christians, thus vindicating 
the standpoint of complete neutrality (§ 44, 5).^ But a 
dogmatic tendency of this kind can only be ascribed to the 
second Gkuspel by complete misapprehension of its literary 
character (No. 1). To impose a tendency-chaiucter on a 
Gospel which so manifestly aims at description and vivid 
pourtrayal and in which an artless delight in narrating 
and word-painting evidently predominates, is only possible 
by arbitrarily interpreting its historical representation as 
allegorical, and in the most artificial way putting views into 
it that are as fore^^ as possible to the naivete of the author. 
This Gospel is not by any means a purely historical work, 
but it is written with a religious object and adapted to the 
needs of the Church. Its didactic aim, however, has nothing 
to do with dogmatic questions or with the antitheses of the 
Apostolic age.' The fact that the only long discoarse which 



this Qospel an intermediate plaoe between the first and thixd ; for a de- 
pendence on the former alone is not only preclnded by its preyailing 
literary peonliarity, bnt also makes the explanation of its deyiations from 
it, especially in the choice and anangement of material, still more dilB- 
enlt. These hypotheses however rest at least partially on correct observ- 
ations, which mast therefore be taken into account. 

> In order indeed to measnre this standpoint by whut is left ont of the 
other two Gospels, it is necessary to assume what was first to be proved, 
viz. the knowledge and use of them on the part of the Evangelist ; and 
even within the school itself this was contested with respect to Luke by 
Hilgenfeld and Holsten, and by Volkmar with respect to both. Bnt even 
the above alleged mediating Me of the Evangelist is abandoned by the 
school itself, inasmuch as Hiigeufeld finds in him a mild Jewish Christ- 
ianity tolerant towards Paulinism ; Holsten and Volkmar on the oon- 
trury the specific Pauline standpoint impressed with all sharpness. 

* It is manifest that a Gospel which avows the fulfilment of the deoa* 
logno to be the way to the attainment of eternal life (z. 17, 19) and yet 
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it g^ves is tlie one respecting the second coming, shows nn- 
answerablj that its chief aim was to strengthen hope in 
the second coming of Jesus ; while the fact that the instrac* 
tion to the disciples so emphatically pat forward tnms on 
the thrice repeated teaching of Jesns as to the necessity that 
He should snfPer death (viii. 31 ; ix. 31 ; z. 33 f.), with the 
explanation of which it concludes (x. 45) ; and that it is 
repeatedly made prominent in the history of the passion how 
in accordance with the Scripture it was necessary that eTery« 
thing should happen thus (xiy. 21, 27, 49), shows that the 
Church needed above all to understand why it was necessary 
for Jesus to enter into His glory through death. A work 
which announces itself as a Gospel of the Son of Qod (i. 1), 
which brings Peter's confession to the Messiahship of Jesus 
to its climax (riii. 29), and finally makes even the heathen 
centurion concur in this confession (xv. 39), shows without 
doubt that it has no concern with disputed points of dogma, 
but with the strengthening of Christian faith in the saving 
mediation of Christ, which, having its foundation in His life 
and work on earth cannot be shaken by the death prophesied 
and explained by Hun in its saving signiBcance, and will find 
its final confirmation in the second coming which He promised. 
4. But although the second Gospel is thus shown to be 

Allows that the Sabbath was only established as a blessing to man (it 
27), and declares the knowledge of the priority of the doty of morality 
orer that of worship to be a necessary condition of participation in tLe 
kingdom of God (xii. 83 f.), cannot oconpy a tendency-position in tbe 
question of the law. A Gospel which regards the kingdom of David as 
having come with the Messiah (xi. 10), which makes Jesos declare Him- 
self the King of the Jews (zy. 2) and in the most naive way retains the 
prerogative of Israel by twisting a saying of Christ, while at the same 
time it guards against a misunderstanding of its exclusive pretension 
(vii. 27) ; which first expressly introduces into the earlier words of Christ 
a presupposition of the Gentile mission (xiii. 10 ; xIy. 9) and yet nowhere 
makes the Apostles give the commission for it, is evidently far beyond 
the dispute about the Gentile question. Utterances, however, like x. 18$ 
xiiL 82 show that the Evangelist has not inserted later ChrisUdogical 
ideas into the Lord's words. 
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independent of tbe first and third, it is impossible to under- 
stand how it originated, without assuming the existence of 
some written source. The discourse on the second coming 
(chap, ziii.) is much too comprehensiye to have been trans* 
mitted by oral tradition ; and when critically analysed be- 
trays a series of interpolations and additions so plainly taken 
from an original form of it that one such must have lain 
before the author in fixed written shape. But since these 
additions themselves may again be traced to pieces of 
discourses in the oldest source, the groundwork of the dis- 
course must also be borrowed from it (comp. § 45, 2). We 
might rather assume that the fragments of Jesus' defensive 
discourse (iii. 23-29), of the discourse on the sending out of 
the disciples (vi. 7-11) or of the dispute regarding precedence 
(x. 29'-31, 42-45) rest on independent oral tradition; but 
notwithstanding tha gi'cat freedom with which these are 
rendered as compared with the more original tradition in the 
older source, their wording shows too great a resemblance to 
that of the first and third Gospels to admit of the supposi- 
tion that they were formed independently of them.^ It 
has already been shown in § 45, 3 by a series of narrative 
pieces, that it can only be conceived of as a richer and freer 
embellUhment of a more simple form of narrative so familiar 
to our author that his adherence to it often disturbs the flow 
of his own description (comp. Weiss, Ma/rcusevangelium)^ 
and which must therefore have lain before him in writing* 



* The same thing may, however, hold good as | 45, 2 shows, not only of 
the parables of the second Gospel (Mark ir. S-9, 2G-32 ; zii. 1-9), but 
also of all the elements of the connected sayings in iv. 21-25 ; viii 
84-38; iz. 87-50 ; zi. 23-25, as also of the words of the Baptist in i. 7f., 
of the denunciation of the scribes in xii. 38 f., and the sayings with regard 
to the Sabbath in ii. 24 ff., 28. The connection between the more origi- 
nal form of these sayings in the older sonroe may be proved thronghont; 
and the latter holds good also of the pieces iii. 81-85 ; zii. 28-84 ; but 
the form is always too similar to ba pat on an independent, literary 
looting. 
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Obviotislj ibis does not implj that the Evangelist copied 
these pieces of narrative or the sayings and parables in the 
"written soarce and mnst therefore have drawn from it, but 
only that from his acquaintance with their written type in 
the oldest source^ he had become so familiar with apartictdar 
wording of them, that it involnntarily influenced his rendei^ 
ing. A duplicate saying like ix. 35 (comp. with z. 43 f.) 
plainly shows that the same saying is at one time given with 
a distinct remembrance of its wording and at another time 
without such remembrance in an incomparably freer and 
therefore more independent form. So too in the healing of 
the blind man (z. 46-52) recollections of Hhe narrative of 
Matt. iz. 27--31 are mixed with independent tradition, and 
the twofold repetition of the story of feeding the multitude 
can only be explained by assuming that the Evangelist 
regarded the independent tradition which he possessed of it 
(Mark viii. 1-8), and which differed from its fixed written 
form (Matt, xiv. 15-21), as a second history (comp. also the 
repetition of vi. 14 f. in viiL 28). Moreover the citation with 
which our Grospel begins, so foreign to its manner (i. 2 f.), the 
manifest secondaiy form of the voice from heaven at the 
baptism (i. 11) and the reference to the temptations of Jesus 
in the wilderness which is scarcely intelligible except on the 
presupposition of a more detailed account of them (i. 12 f .), 
point to an acquaintance on his part with an earlier writing. 
And since the second Evangelist undoubtedly had no know- 
ledge of our first and third Gospels (No. 2), this writing 
can only have been the Apostolic source lying at the founds.* 
tion of those two Gospels.^ 

> From this it is clear that the tme problem of Oo8pel-eritieis*n lies 
in the fact thai although Mark sot only proves itself independeul 
thronghont of the first and third Oospels, but, as we shall show, one 
of their sources, yet because in all pieces of discourses and Barratives 
common to him with the above Apostolic source he shows for the 
most part only more or less free recollections of this sonroe which they 
used, he has therefore a secondary text as compared with one of them 
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Advooates of an originality on Mark's part that was inflnaneed by 
no previous writteii reeords of any kind, endeaTour, it is tme, to limit 
as much as possible the points iu %hlch our second Gospel shows a 
secondary text as compared with the first and third, not only where 
portions of dtsconrses are concerned, but especially in narrative-pieces; 
that sooh do exist, howcTer, even Wllke (| 44, 4) cannot deny alto- 
gether, for which reason he. adopts the view of a series of later addi- 
tions to the text of oor Mark. On the other hand the preoonceiyed 
opiuion that the oldest sonroe wss merely a collection of sayings (| 45, 
4), obliged Weisse to assign to the second Gospel-source a number of 
pieces common to the first and third Gospels alone, which according 
to the above preconception the first source could not have contained. 
By a consideration of both sides Holtzmann arrived at his hypothesis of 
a primitive Mark (f 44, 7). According to him our second Gospel was not 
the direct source of the first and third, but a closely connected remould 
of a primitive Mark, which therefore in those points where the text of 
our second Gospel appears to be secondary, is preserved in a more origi- 
nal form in the first and third Gospels, and moreover originally contained 
a number of pieces which these alone have preserved but which are 
already omitted from our second Gospel. Owing however to the strongly 
marked linguistic and descriptive character of the second Gospel tba 
portions originally belonging to it but now only retained in the first and 
third Gospels, would be immediately recognisable ; which is evidently 
not the case. Hence Weissiicker, who moreover discovered secondary 
portions in the second GoRpel in far greater number than Holtzmann; in 
his construction of the synoptical fandMmeutol writing once more removed 
the pieces attributed to it by Holtzmann and assigned them to the source 

at times, and at times aa compared with both, so that he seems to be 
dependent on them. Hence in opposition to the considerations which 
prove the priority of Mark, others may always be adduced, according to 
which the first and in many cases the third has a more original text aa 
oompared with bis ; and the attempt to dispute one series of considera- 
tions in the interest of the other is quite in vain. This holds good in 
particular of the considerations of Zdler who endeavoured from the stock 
of words in the Gospels to prove the dependence of the second on 'he 
first {Theol. Jahrb., 1843). The truth regarding them is that out of the 
reminiscences of the source so faithfully preserved in the fin>t Gospel, an 
element originally foreign to the peculiar linguistic character of the second 
Gospel penetrated into it {d/i^tf Xf^w ^puy, Mov, of'o/, tCt€) the plural 
odpcvoC, the substantive fpif not), which is e)'pecially noticeable where an 
•xpression frequent in the source is but once preserved in Mark. Com- 
pare 6 war^p 4 ip roct o^/wfcct (xi. 25), tfytfpvrot with the substantive 
addition (xiii. 84), $iiffavp&t (z. 21), yitpi^a (is. 43-47), 4/<0Mvr (iv. 30), rol 
(vii. 28) and the like. 
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of t1i« difooanet, to wbieh alone th^ belong, bnt found tbe diffetenoo 
between the primitive Qospel and our aeoond one in a series of more or 
less extensive additions ; so that according to him the former was shorter 
than the latter, whereas Holtzmann represented it as longer. It cer* 
tainly does not call forth confidence in an hypothesis said to be necessary 
for the explanation of existing facts, when its chief representatives are 
not agreed as to whether oar second Gospel is an abridgment or an en- 
largement of the hypothetical primitive Mark. Considering the unique 
liogoistic and descriptive character of the second Gospel, the latter view 
however is maoifestly quite impossible; for though Holtzmann sought in 
vain to find any convincing mark by which to distinguish the hand of the 
compiler from that of the primitive Mark yet owing to the pieces thai 
have been added to our second Gospel, Weiss&cker found it neoessaiy 
to adopt the view, quite inconceivable where authorship in those 
days was concerned, that the reviser imitated the peculiar form of the 
work before him. It was therefore not to be wondered at, if Scholten 
again returned to Wilke, and reduced the distinction between the primi- 
tive Mark and our second Gospel to a number of unimportant additions ; ' 
while the later advocates of this hypothesis minimized the diiferenoes 
more or less, in opposition to Holtzmann and WeizsScker. But then no 
motive whatever can be shown for a departure, after all so trifling, from 
an earlier Gospel writing.^ Hence a though the hypothesis of a primi- 
tive Mark undoubtedly makes many phenomena in the relation of our 

> The proto-Mark whieh Scholten and Jacobsen have extracted front 
this primitive Mark or our second Gospel by purely internal criticism 
(1 44, 7, note 1) has no longer anything to do with the synoptical problem. 

* If the motive of placing a purely historical source side by side with 
the source of the discourses, put forward by Holtimann but in itself 
improbable, is proved untenable by the circumstance that the second 
Gospel has retained more discursive material than according to him it 
has omitted, yet the traces of a specifically Boman revision to which 
Beyschlag points are entirely isolated, and explain only the smallest frac- 
tion of the deviations he admits. But whatever view we may take of 
the revision of a primitive Mark said to exist in the second Gospel, the 
adoption of the former makes it imperative to diminish the traces of a 
secondary form of presentation and of text in the latter as much aa 
possible, in particular to look upon the manifestly simpler and more 
sketchy form of many portions of narrative in tbe first (and to some 
extent also in the third) Gospel as an abridgment, for which no motive 
whatever can be found (hence Feine, Jahrb, /. protett, Theol^^ 1836, 8, now 
assigns many of these shorter narrative forms to the primitive Mark), and 
to explain utterances in the source of the discourses and in the primitive 
Mark as independent tradition-forms, much too timilar in wording not 
to be traced back to one common written basis. 
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parallel texts easier to explain, and aeems by the assumption of two in- 
dependent sources to simplify the synoptioal problem, it mast neverthe- 
less be abandoned, because it cannot be reduced to a satisfactory form 
and only gives rise to other greater diffleulties, as even its originator 
virtually admitted. Compare { 47, 8 ; § 48, 2. 

5. The GoBpel begins by showing how the appearing of 
the Baptist was quite in keeping with the Old Testament 
prophecy of the foremnner of the Messiah, and that he 
refen^d to the Messiah who was to come after him (i. 2-8); 
going on to tell how Jesns of Nazareth was anointed with 
the Spirit at His baptism, declared to be the Messiah, and 
by His temptation in the wilderness directly proved as sncli 
(i. 9-13).l The firgt part (i. 14. 15) begins with His pnblio 
appearance in Galilee, whose Messianic cha]*acter is at once 
revealed by a condensed announcement of His kingdom and 
by the calling of the first disciples (i. 14-20). It presents 
a picture of the teaching and healing activity of Jesns, 
which centres in His appearance in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum, and His first visit there to the house of Simon (L 
21-8d), giving an entirely favourable impression of His 
ministry. The Evangelist puts the healing of the leper 
which was probably the first account of healing in the 
Apostolic source (§ 45, 3) into the wandering life of Jesns 
then commencing, because lie believed that by it he could 
show the height of enthusiasm to which His activity roused 
the nation (L 3d-45). — The second part gives a counter 

1 Although the description of the Baptist (i. 4-C), which fully exhibits 
the Evangelist's peculiar manner of representation, certainly proceeds 
from the hand of the latter, which is likewise seen in the short allusion to 
the baptism and temptation of Jesns, scarcely intelligible, at least in i. 
12, without an older and more oopious account; yet in i. 7f. the Baptist's 
discourse is manifestly taken from the Apostolic source; and since 
among the Old Testament citations that are quite foreign to him and 
are therefore often (as by Simons and Weiffenbacb) erroneously said to 
be spurious, L S certainly proceeds from the same source (liatt zi. 10 •■ 
Luke Tiii. 27), i. 8 may likewise be traced back to it with the greateit 
probability (oomp. Ifatt. iii 8; Lnke iii 4). 
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picture of the opposition whicli Jesns met with from the 
Scribes and Pharisees, in its beginning and rapid growth to 
deadly enmity (ii. 1-3, 6). The Evangelist intimates in the 
clearest way that the narratives here combined to enhance the 
opposition, partly in form and partly in essence, are not put 
together according to time bnt according to matter. Only 
in the healing of the paralytic (ii. 1-12) do we find a nar- 
rative of the older source characteristically enlai^d and 
embellished ; while the narrative of the plucking of the ears 
of com which belongs to tradition is in ii. 25 f ., 28 extended 
by some maxims with regard to the Sabbath. All the rest 
proceeds from his own hand. — ^The third part (iii. 7-vi. 6) 
shows how even among the constantly gathering masses (iii. 
7-12) the distinction between the susceptible and insuscept- 
ible became more marked. Full of significance throughout^ 

I 

it receives its frame as it were from the choosing and first 
sending out of the Twelve (iiL 13-19; vi. 7-13), who as His 
constant companions and co-workers stand out pre-eminent. 
The narrative in iii. 20-35 and the parable in iv. 1-^ then 
show how from the great mass of the people a narrower 
circle of susceptible hearers became separated, whom He 
characterizes as His true relatives, and to whom He can 
give not only the parables, but also their interpretation 
which is withheld from the insusceptible masses of the 
people.* Insensibility however soon made its appearance 

* The way in which the refaiation of the eelamnious aootisatioii of 
being in league with the devil (iii. S2-80), which is quite foreign to the 
point of view of the section, is parenthetically inserted in the former of 
tile two pieces, la only intelligible on the assumption that Mark fonnd 
them in this connection in the Apostolic source ; from which, moreover, 
he has taken scarcely anything except a few parables which appear to 
be specially characteristic. The beantifal parable-trilogy of chap. iv. 
borrows the separate allegories from the same source, the second one 
perhaps in consideration of the point of view running through it in a 
peculiarly abbreviated and altered form. But the most significant 
thing in the Gospel in this oonneotion, viz. the conversation respecting 
the object of the parable and its interpretation (it. 10-90), as also the 
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even where His healing activitj was concerned, for on the 
east coast He was driven oat in consequence of the healing of 
a demoniac ; and on the west coast when Ho spoke of raising 
np the child He was langhed to scorn (chap. y.). From this 
point of view the Evangelist has oomhined and embellished 
two large pieces of narrative belonging to the oldest 
sonrce as shown hj the fact that the narratives of crossing 
the lake (iy. 35-41) and of the woman who had the issue 
of blood (v. 25-34), which have nothing whatever to do 
with this point of view, are adopted only because they were 
inseparably bound up with them there. Moreover Jesus 
finds the same insensibility to His teaching and healing 
activity in His native city (vi. 1-6); and fix>m the mis- 
sionary discourse of the source, only those words are re* 
tained which refer to the insensibility which the disciples 
too would meet with (vi. 10 f.)i apart from the words which 
merely describe their setting out (vi. 8 f.). — The fourth part 
is the most artistic in its constraction (vL 14-viii. 26) ; it 
shows Jesus at the height of His activity among the people, 
but at the same time prepares us for its discontinuance. It 
begins with an account of the spreading of Jesus' fame to 
the king's court, on which occasion the narrative of the 
Baptist's death is rehearsed (vi. 14-29). It is then grouped 
round the two accounts of the feeding of the multitude, 
which show Jesus surrounded by many thousands (vi. 
30-44 ; viii. 1-10) ; each of which is followed by a stormy 
oonflict with the Pharisees (vi. 54-vii. 13 ; viii. 11-13), an 
example of the insensibility of the disciples (vii. 14-23 ; viii. 
14-21) and a narrative of healing which shows that Jesus no 
longer intended to exercise His healing activity amongst the 
people as such (vii. 31-57; viii. 22-26). It is manifestly 
the author's intention to show how experience of the in- 

introduction and oonclnsion (iv. 1 f ., 83 f.) belong entirely to his hand, 
from whioh the intelligent oombination of the series of sajingp (iv. 21^ 
S6) also pcoooeds. • 
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creasing malice of His opponents and of the great need His 
disciples still had of instrnction, moyed Jesns to give np His 
ministiy amongst the x>eople and to withdraw entirely into 
the circle of His disciples.' — Hence Hie fifth part now shows 
(yiii. 27-x. 45) how Jesns devotes Himself entirely to the 
instmction of His disciples. It groups itself round the 
triple instruction as to the necessity of His suJSering which 
is therefore intended as the principal subject. The first of 
these, which is expressly connected with Peter's confession 
(yiii. 27-33), is followed by a series of sayings mostly taken 
from reminiscences of the oldest source, setting forth the 
necessity that His disciples too should suffer, but at the 
same time pointing to the nearness of the Lord's second 
coming (yiiL 34-iz. 1), for which a guarantee is given to the 
three intimate disciples in the transfiguration on the mount, 
an event closely connected with it in time.'* The second 
prediction of His sufferings (iz. 30 ff.) is followed by the 
instructions to His disciples connected with the dispute 
regarding precedence, in which many reminiscences from the 
oldest source occur (ix« 34-50). On the other hand the 
subsequent instructions respecting marriage and children 

* How predomiiiAiit these points of view are, Is seen in the oiroum* 
stance that the narrative of the night-croesing (ti. 46-61) is manifestly 
told only on aoeonnt of the insensibility of the disciples then observed 
for the first time (vi. 62), bnt afterwards described with ever-increasing 
frequency (viL 18 ; viii. 17 f ., 21). 8o too the sole portion of the oldest 
source (except the account of the first feeding of the multitude), which 
is inserted in vii. 25-30, is only added in connection with the journey 
into heathen lands, where the conduct of Jesns is intended as an illus- 
tration of His saying with regard to dean and unclean (viL 24^1). On 
the other hand tiie account of His entrance there (viii. 11-13) scarcely 
allows any reminiscence of the parallel description contained in the 
oldest source. 

* It is clear that this narrative is taken from the o'dest source, from 
the fact that Uie healing of the lunatic, which is entirely foreign to the 
point of view by which this portion is characterised, is connected with it 
because it was closely joined to it in the source ; only that to both the 
Evangelist attaohefi bis own inBtroetioos to the disoiples (iz. ^Id, 28f.). 
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(x. 2-16), respecting ricbes and compensation for the sacri* 
fice of them (z. 17-31) down to some yerj freely treated 
reminiscences (z. 11, 15, 29 ff.), are quite original.* The 
third prediction of His sufferings when setting ont for 
Jerosalem (z. 82 ff.) is followed bj a oonyersation with 
the disciples, which ends with a yerj free reminiscence 
of sayings from the oldest sonrce and with the ntterance 
regarding the saving significance of His death (z. 35-45).— 
In the nxth part (z. 46-ziu. 37) the healing of the blind 
man at Jericho forms an introdnction to the entry into 
Jemsalem (z. 46-zi. 11), to which the onrsing of the fig- tree 
and the purification of the temple are attached (zi. 12-26). 
Jesns then appears once more in conflict with all the lead- 
ing powers in Jemsalem, the chief priests (xi. 27-zii. 12), 
the Pharisees and the Saddncees (zii. 13-27), the scribes 
(xii. 28-40). Down to separate sayings (xi. 23 ff.; zii. 
38 f .), the parable of the vineyard (zii. 1 ff.) and a reminis- 
cence, manifestly very freely handled, of the conversation 
respecting the g^atest commandment (zii. 28 ff.), we owe 
everything here to the hand of the Evangelist, even the 
charming story of the widow's mite (zii. 40-44) ; it is only 
in chap. ziii. that the description of the Jemsalem ministry 
closes, with the great discourse on the second coming drawn 
from the oldest source. — In the seventh part, viz. the history 
of the passion (chap, ziv., zv.) all that is interwoven from 
the source is the narrative of the anointing in Bethany ; the 
rest belongs entirely to the Evangelist. With the scene at 

* That these instmciions, which are attached to definite events, are 
also given for the sake of the former, and are arranged purely in accord- 
ance with their matter, is already shown hy the succession in which the 
subjects are taken. It cannot therefore be said that z. 1 begins a new 
section in the sense of the Evangelist. On the contrary the remark 
that Jesus finally transferred the scene of His activity to Judea and 
Perea, belongs only to the last visit to Capernaum, where atone Jesus 
still remained incognito (is. SO, 33), and therefore to the definitive ecpsa- 
tion of His Galilean ministry ; for the author shows that there too Hf 
devoted Himself mainly to His disciples. 
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the open grave, wliere the resurrection of Jesns is announced 
bj the month of an angel, and a promise given that He will 
appear to the disciples and to Peter (xvi. 1-8) the Oospel 
closes.^ 

6. Tradition ascribes the second Gospel to Mark, and con- 
stantly characterizes him as the disciple, companion, or 
intei-preter of Peter. Without doubt he is identical with 
John Mark (§ 13, 4 ; 15, 1) familiar to us from the Acts of 
the Apostles, and whom we find in Cassarea in company 
with Paul (§ 24, 5, oomp. also § 27, 3).^ We learn from 

• 

* The present oondnsion (zvi. 9-20) in whieh nothing it told of the 
appearing in Galilee so expressly annoonced, bat on the oontrary a few 
of the appearances of the Bisen One known to as from the later Gkispeis 
are briefly mentioned in an epitomized form, sharply contrasted with 
the whole descriptive detail of the Gospel, ending with a disooarsa 
visibly connected with the oonolaeion of our Crospel of Matthew, as al0> 
with a reference to the ascension and the preaching of the disciples 
nudoabtedly does not belong to onr Gospel, with whose langoage it is 
characteristically at variance.- At the time of Easebios and Jerome it 
was still wanting in almost all mannsoripts, and is even now absent from 
oar oldest and most important {Sin,, Vat.), Sure traces of it are first 
found in Irenieas and Hippolytus. Notwithstanding all this however it 
is still defended by B. Simon and £iohhom as also by flog and Gaericke; 
in particular by the adherents of Griesbaoh^s hypotheses (comp. also 
Hilgenfeld). Compare on the other hand Wieseler, Comanent,, num 
loci Mare. xvi. 9-20 et Joh. zzi. genuini aint. Gdtt., 1839. That the 
Gospel had originally a different conclusion (compare Bitsohl who tried 
to restore it from the conclusion of our liark, and Volkmar who restored 
it from Matthew], or remained incomplete, are entirely groundless as- 
sumptions. 

1 According to Acts xii. 19 he was the son of a oertain Maiy with 
whose house in Jerusalem Peter, who repaired thither immediately on 
his release from prison, must have been closely connected ; wbidi is • 
confirmed by the fact that Peter calls him his spiritaal son. Since 
according to Golossians iv. 10 he was an 6jKiipi&t of Barnabas it is easy 
to understand that through him he was brought into relation with Paul 
(Acts xii. 25) ; a relation which after temporary estrangement (zv. 87 ff.) 
must have been again restored (Col. iv. 10; 2 Tim. iv. 11). In the 
meantime he may very probably have been with his npiritual father in 
Babylon (§ 40, 6), and may atterwards have attached himself to him 
completely ; so that it was quite arbitrary to distinguish two differenft 
Marks as done by Sohlciermaoher and Eienlen (Stud* m. KriU^ 1888 u» 
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the preface of Papiafl of Hierapolis (ap. Easeb., H. E.^ 8, 39) 
that the Presbyter (John, comp. § 33, 2) had already in- 
formed him that Mark had accnrately recorded all that he 
stdll remembered of the words and acts of Jesus, thoogh 
without arrangement; in explanation of which statement 
he himself tells as that Mark was not an immediate disciple 
of the Lord, but of Peter, who had not given an orderly 
collection of the Lord's words but had made nse of them 
accordiDg to requirement in his disconrses.* 

These statements exactly suit our second Gospel, which in its Tivid 
details obvionslj points to the testimony of an eye-witness, which is as 
much taken np with external history as with the inner development of 
the disciples, which gives a disproportionate number of stories of the 
disciples and a series of statements emanating from the circle of Jesns* 
three intimate disciples ; of which the entire first part centres in Jesas* 
first visit to the house of Feter, of which Feter^s confession forms the 
climax, and which concludes with a reference to the appearance of the* 
Risen One to Peter. The Fresbyter*s remark as to the want of arrange- 
ment can of course only refer to its deviation from the order of the 
discourses and acts in a writing with which he was familiar and whose 
arrangement he regarded as the original one ; and this can only have 

1848) after the example of Orotius. When Irensus speaks of him as 
the ipfiapftvHjs of Feter {Adv, Har., iT. 1, 1), he does not m(»an by thai 
an interpreter who was his medium of intercourse with Greek and Latin- 
speaking people as W. Grimm {Stud. «. JTrit, 1872) and Bleek still 
maintained ; but according to Jerome {Ad Hedtb, 11) a seeretary who 
assisted him in writing the Epistles. But compare Note 2. 

* It was formerly yery generally OTerlooked, but since Bleek, Steits 
{Stud. u. Krit,f 1868, 1) and Holtzmann it has been more and more 
generally recognised, tliat Papias accurately distinguishes between the 
information giyen by the presbyter and his explanations, in which in a 
certain sense he justifies Mark in face of the blame attached to him in 
the od /idwTOi rd^i (Atfre e^^ l^fuiprt Hd/Mrot, oOrtn fpta ypd^as in dre/a^ 
fU¥€va€v). From the former we learn moreoTer that the designation 
ipiv/iviwfp as applied to Mark had not originally the sense attributed to 
it by Jerome (Note 1), but only referred to the fact that by his written 
record he had made the Church acquainted with the communications of 
Feter (Mdpirot i»Jk9 ipfiriPtvr^t Ilh-pov ytp6/i€P0t flff-a i/tnifUP€vff€i' ixptfidh 
iypa^) -, from the latter, that Mark was not one of the seventy disciples 
{oifrt yitfi 1fKova€ rov Kvplw, oOrt ropv^oXoi^tf^cF oi^^ tartpw di At i^^ 
Uirpif), as later tradition assumed (Epiph., Hm'. 51, 6). 
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hM^ the old writixig of the Apostle Matfihew of wlooh alM lie hftd UAA 
Papias (§ 46, 4). Thia writing, so far as we can ascertain, had in man/ 
respects guite a diiTerent order, especially in the discourses so frequently 
taken oat of their connection by the second Gospel and newly linked 
together; a fact to which Fapias, who probably only knew tiie order 
from onr first Gospel, gives prominence. Bat when the Presbyter 
praises his accuracy and Papias his completeness {hbs yitp iron/jaar^ 
TpSvoiap, ToO foi^kp Stp iJKOwre rcLpaKiweip 1j ^evtreurOid ri iw aiTOis)^ this 
again corresponds entirely to the wealth of detail with which Mark has 
in many cases enriched the sketchy narratives of the oldest sooroe, and 
to some extent corrected them (comp. es. gr, y. 23 with Matt. iz. 18), 
Hence it was obvionsly a blander on the part of Schleiermacher {ShuL 
u. Krit., 1832) to say that the account of Papias does not salt our GospeL* 
It is thus assumed that Papias (or the Presbyter) spoke only of no- 
arranged records, of which indeed it is difficult to form an idea, and 
these are said to have served at most as the foondation for a Goqpel so 
well arranged as our second next to the hypothetical primitive Mark. 
But since neither the Presbyter nor Papias knew the (utual order of the 
words and deeds of Jesus, their judgment with regard to the defective 
rd^ct of Mark obviously cannot be estimated by what appears to us in 
the present day to be a good arrangement either chronologically or 
pragmatically, bnt only by the rd^if of the earliest Gospel with which 
they were acquaiated ; not however the Gospel of John as maintained bj 
Ewald« Whereas Baor indulged in wonderful conjectures as to the 
nature of the writing mentioned by Papias; his disciples who broke 
through the limits of Griesbach^s hypothesis, as for example Hilgenfeld 

* His dose connection with one of the eye-witnesses, more especial]/ 
with Peter, can only be mistaken when eveiything that agrees with the 
first and third Gospels is, under the influence of Griesbach's hypotiiesiSy 
regarded as borrowed from them; but it is hardly conceivable how 
Weiffenbach and Beyschlag could revive Sobleiermacher's view. Nor is 
the fact that the first Evangelist was likewise able to adduce isolated 
Petrine narratives (Matt. zvi. 17 if.; zvii. 24fl. | zviiL 21 f.) any argu- 
ment against the view that the second Gospel proceeds from the com- 
munications of Peter ; while the eireamstiiiice that Bfatt. zv. 16 and 
Luke viii. 45 ; xzii. 8 directly name Peter instead of the unnamed dis- 
ciples in the seccmd Gh>spel, only proves that they too trace its traditions 
chiefly to Peter*s recollections. Those who hold that the Petrine dis- 
oourses of the Acts and the second Epistle of Peter are genuine, can 
also appeal to the fact that special prominence is given in Acts z. 37 f. 
not only to miracles of healing but also to the expulsion of devils, just 
as here (comp. Mark i. 82, 39 ; iii. 11) ; and that the history of the 
transfiguration appears in 2 Pet. L 16 fit. as a guarantee of the pr9» 
phecy of the second com ng, just as in Mark. 
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and Tolkmac, reoogaised the Ud that the aeoount of Papias referred to 
our second Gospel.* 

Justin already characterizes our second Gospel simplj as 
the diro/tn^/AOKcvfLflcra Hrrpov (DiaZ., 106, com p. § 7, 2), and 
Teiiullian says : '* Marcos qaod edidit eyangelinm Petri ad- 
firmatar " (Adv. Marc^ 4, 5). Ireneaas too states that after 
the death of Peter and Paal, Mark ra hro Ilcrpov Kiipwr<r6iJL€ya 
iyypaifMji^ yifiiv wap&toKt {Adv, HoBr^ TV. 1, 1), in which he 
entirely agrees with the oldest account, for Papias and his 
Presbyter evidently assome that when writing Mark con- 
sulted only his memory, so that Peter was no longer living. 
Hence the idea that Mark's Gospel contains references to 
Peter, by no means originated in the desire to procure 
Apostolic sanction for it; for Clement of Alexandria con- 
fesses in the most naive way that he knows nothing of such 
a work, and even Origen makes no reference to it, Eusebiua 
and Jerome being the first to give an account of it, of whom 
the latter seems to regard the Gospel as directly cUctated by 
Peter> So too it is Ensebius (H, E.y 2, 15) who first sup- 

^ Those who adopt the view of a prumti?e Mark natnrally make the 
acconnt of Papias refer to it (comp. for example Mangold), as Jaoohsen 
in his critieal separation of the groundwork of the second QospeL 
Ouly isolated critios have adhered to a quite unfounded scepUoism 
with regard to the statements of Papias. Wendt makes those respect- 
ing Mark refer to a series of narratives, which, with a complete mis- 
apprehension of the composition of the second Gospel, he thinks ha 
ean criticallj separate from it, and thns practically goes back in snb* 
stance to Sohleiermacher. Tet in the same exaggerated way as £loe- 
termann in his Gospel of Mark (comp. f i4, 6) he holds that they 
contain oral acconnts of Peter which had received a fixed iorm, but 
maintains that along with other less certain traditions they were freely 
worked up by Mark into a chronological eoherent representation for 
which they were not designed ; an idea in glaring contrast indeed with 
the decisive importance he attaches to this sooroe. 

* Speaking of the composition of the Gospel, about which the Apostle's 
hearers are supposed to have hiterrogated him, Clement says (ap. 
Ensebius, H. E., 6, 14), 0tc/> itriywotrra r^ JOrpcm TporptwrucQs fiiJTt 
istiXvffai /ii/jfTt TpoTp4}l^affdai, The assumption here that the Gospel was 
written while Peter was still alive, does not agree with his assertion 
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ports Clement's attestation of Mark's Gbspel having been 
composed in Rome, bj a false interpretation of 1 Pet. r. 13, 
and combines it with the Simon legend (comp. § 39, 4) ; so 
that suspicion has been attached to that acconnt without 
any reason whatever. On the contrary the explanation of 
Aramadan words and Jewish cnstoms (vii. 3 f., 14, 12 ; xv« 
6, 42) is in favour of the assumption that the Gospel was 
written for Gentile- Christian readers; while the reference 
to the Roman practice of divorce (x. 12), the reduction of a 
coin to the Roman qnadrans (xii. 42), the presumption of 
a knowledge of Pilate on the part of the readers (xv. 1), 
as also the numerous Latinisms of the Gospel (No. 1) 
obviously point to its having been written in Rome.* The 
tradition of the second Gospel having been composed by 
Mark would receive most remarkable confirmation, if the 
frequently expressed conjecture were assured, that the 

that the Gospels with the genealogies were written first, which, not- 
withstanding his appeal to the old presbyters, is manifestly an error. 
It originated in an attempt to explain the absence of the f^enealogies 
in Mark (§ 44, 1) and was perhaps originally connected with the mis- 
taking of oar first Gospel for the Apostolic Matthew, and of Luke for 
the Bonroe from which he drew his genealogy, which therefore may 
very probably have been older than Mark. Origen adheres to the 
opinion that it occupied the second place, and holds that the matter 
was supplied solely by Peter {Cn Uirpos ifinfyfiffaTo a^{S), which does not 
necessarily imply that Peter supplied it during his lifetime (ap. Euseb., 
H, B.y 6, 26). It is Eusebius himself who, in speaking of the writing 
forced from Mark by the hearers of Peter, first says that Peter KvpCccai Hjw 
ypa^yfjw els hrev^iv rais iKKXrjfflatt (ii. 15) and in favonr of this statement 
appeals quite erroneously to Clement, who according to the passage he 
himself quotes, says the contrary, Jerome who {De Vir. 7ZZ., 8) simply 
follows Eusebius, says {Ad Hfdih. 11) that the Gospel of Mark ** Petro 
narrante et illo scribente compositum est.*' 

* The opinion expressed in old manuscripts and translations, that on 
this account it must originally have been written in Latin (comp. on the 
other hand § 16, 7, note 1), was defended by Baronius in the interest of 
the Vulgate, but has been given up even by the Catholics since Richard 
Simon. Chrysostom*s tracsfsr of the origin of the Gospel to Alex- 
andria, is connected with the fact that Mark was afterwards supposed 
to have founded the Church in that place, manifestly on account of his 
relations with Barnabas. 
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yoatli of whom ziv. 51 f. contains a notice otberwise quite 
incompreliensible, was the author of the GospeL For since 
the young man crept after Jesus and His disciples from the 
house in which thej kept the Passover, nothing is more 
natural than to infer that this son of a Jerusalem house 
was the son of that Mary whose hoase afterwards served 
as a refuge for the disciples of Jesus (Acts xii. 12), 

7. After Peter's death, when Mark began to note down his 
recollections of what the Apostle had told him of the acts 
and discourses of Jesas, it could not of course occur to him 
to give a chronological or pragmatic history even of the 
public life of Jesus ; for the communications of Peter con- 
sisted only of isolated details; at most he had strung to* 
gether, according to the requirements of hi3 discourses, 
events that seemed to him to have a similar significance, 
rehearsing utterances of Jesus on the same subject one after 
another, without regard to the time or occasion when the 
former took place and the latter were spoken. It was only 
in the history of the passion that Mark could give a some- 
what connected account partly of what he himself had seen^ 
and partly of what he had gathered from those who wit* 
nessed the crucifixion. Hence he could only attempt to give 
a picture of the public life of Jesus by grouping kindred 
narratives in such a way as to throw light on its various 
aspects, in particular on the Master's relation to the people, to 
his opponents and to his disciples, on its different epochs and 
the gradual progress of its development, so far as he could 
form an idea of it from the fragments of tradition to which 
he had access. From this naturally resulted a writing such 
as is presented by our second Gospel in its literary pecu- 
liarity and composition, a writing which in its descriptions 
as in its pictured details produces throughout a vivid im- 
pression that it is the narrative of an eye-witness. What he 
found in the oldest Apostolic writing (No. 4) might probably 
supplement his recollection here and there, regulate his 
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oombinations, and exercise a more or less invoInntaTj in- 
flaence on tlie details of his description ; bat conld not hayo 
a pervading influence on his composition, which followed 
entirely different aims bj different means.^ The doctrinal 
standpoint of the (Tospel (No. 8) of itself brings ns to a time 
when the declining hope of the second coming was in urgent 
need of reawakening on account of the apparent postpone- 
ment of that eyent ; and it became necessary to show how 
eyen in the facts of His earthly life, apart from His glorious 
return, Jesus had sufficiently attested the Messianic char- 
acter of His mission. We found already an indication of 
this decline of hope in the Epistle to the Hebrews (§ 21, 8; 
82, 2) and in the second Epistle of Peter (§ 41, 1), whicb 
finally called forth the chief product of Christian prophecy 
(§ 35, 1) in the Apocalypse. Between the former and the 
latter writings comes in the Gospel of Mark written after the 
death of Peter. Thoagh the immediate connection between 

^ It is quite in vain to appeal, in opposition to the view of an acquaini- 
anoe with this Apostolio writing, to the fact that the oldest tradition 
knows nothing of it. Apart from the question as to whether Papias or 
rather his Presbyter was fully informed of all the conditions under which 
Mark's writing originated, their declarations make no daim to diseosg 
these conditions under every aspect, but only give prominence to what 
in their eyes was of most importance and explain their peculiarity as 
distinguidied from the old Apostolic writing. Even on the above as* 
sumption the fact remains that by far the greatest part of the Gospel 
has its origin in recollections of communications made by Peter ; for 
even in those sections where the Gospel comes in contact with the former 
Apostolic writing, what is drawn from these communications is far more 
than what was known to the narrator from that Apostolic work. The 
statement that an Evangelist acquainted with the rich discourse-material 
of the former writing would naturally have communicated more of it, is 
only a remnant of the idea that made all solution of the synoptical 
question so long impossible, viz. that every Evangelist must necessarily 
have noted down all that he knew or could ascertain of the life of Jesus. 
It was an entirely different aspect under which he put together a picture 
of the life of Jesus from his recollections; and therefore he had only 
taken out of the substance of the discourses, apart from that on the second 
ooming, what he could attach to a definite situation and torn to acoount 
in has descriptive representation <>f the life of Jesus. 
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the seoond coining and the catastrophe in Jadea k nndoabt* 
edlj already broken (ziii. 24) in it, jet we find no reference 
whateyer to the destmction of Jerusalem which had already 
taken place, even in the case of a prophetic saying sach as 
is recorded in xiii. 2 ; on the contrary the form of the 
saying in ii. 26 leads rather to the inference that the shew- 
bread was still laid out in the temple.' We are thas referred 
to the end of the 7th decade, a time when Matthew's writing 
which ox-iginated in the year 67 was yeiy probably known 
already in Rome in a Gtreek translation. 

§ 47. Thi Gospbii of Matthbw. 

1. As a matter of fact the entire substance of Mark is 
taken into onr first Gospel even down to small unimportant 
parts whose omission explains itself on the clearest gronnds 
(comp. No. 5). The materials of it are here however for the 
most part found in the same order, without exception from 
chap. ziv. onward, although this order is in many cases not 
chronological, but rests on matters of fact contained in the 

* Although fileek, Holtsmann, Weizs&oker, Beysohlag, Mangold and 
others maintain that tke second Gospel cannot have been written before 
the year 70 on account of ziii. 21, where Mark however only quietly 
ehanges the MOt into an iw ixilvait ra7f iutiptut ; yet the Apocidypea 
proves the coutrary, for it separates the destruction of Jerusalem £rom 
the second coming by the wliole of the laat times of tribulation, though 
■till written before the catastrophe (f 35, 4). But the fact that no closer 
allusion, soch as is directly made in the second or third Qoepels, to the 
eiroumstauoes under which the destruction of Jerusalem actually took 
place is anywhere found, is the more significant since the prophecy of xiii. 
2, which can hardly be connected with it, is undoubtedly first recorded 
by the £vangeli<-t. It is impossible indeed to go back with Hitsig and 
Schenkel to the last of the fifties. Volkmar made a definite calculation 
that it was the year 73 ; Hilgenfeld was obliged to come down to the 
early time of Domitian, viz. to the first of the eighties, because he as- 
sumed a use of the canonical Matthew ; and Keim even came down to ] 
the 2nd century (115-10) because Mark was in his view the youngest 
of the synoptics ; while Baur for his part went beyond the middle of the 
■eeond century (130-70). Herewith ereij support for a more exact date 
feUsawoy. 
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composition of the Gospel, and for the most part is not re- 
cognised as sach bj onr Evangelist but is taken as chrono- 
logical, or loses its original motive in the connection given to 
it.^ Moreover in the section v.-ziii. T^here the Evangelist 
forms the seqnence independently and in so doing breaks 
through that of Mark in many instances, what is manifestly 
connected in substance is in some cases torn asunder (iz. 1~17 
andzii. 1-14; viiL 18-34 and iz. 18-26), while the new order 
rests essentially on points of view which had been fized by 
Mark. So too in chaps, v.-iz. the description of the teaching 
and healing activity of Jesus only carries out in a more ez- 
tended way the point of view taken in the first part of Mark; 
while in chaps. z.-ziii. the description of the insensibility 
and hostility encountered by Jesus combines the second aud 
third parts of Mark (§ 46, 5). Even in those delineations 
peculiar to himself the Evangelist is dependent on Mark 
(comp. ex, gr. iv. 23-25 with Mark L 14, 39, 28 ; iii. 7 f .). In 
the mass of the narrative part, however, the account of 
the first Evangelist is throughout seen to be secondary; and 
conditioned in its deviations by literary motives. Localities 
and persons are more ezactly defined ; ezplanatory, amplify- 
ing and embellishing additions are made; while entirely 
new features are inserted in the tezt of Mark. Words that 

1 The connection of the gronp of nairatives in Mark ii. 1-iii. 6, dearly 
marked as a connection purely of subject, is in Matthew iz. 9, 14; 
zii. 9 manifestly taken for one of time ; simiUrly Matt. ziii. 1, comp. 
Mark iv. 1 ; six. IS, comp. Mark x. 18 ; zxii. 28, 84, 41, xiii. 1, comp. 
Mark zii. 18, 28, 85, 88 and oftener. In the passage Matt. xii. 15 f. the 
connection is explained in a way that is historically inconceivable ; while 
in ziv. 12 f. an obvious anaohroni jm has even arisen from a misappre* 
hension of the sequence in Mark. In other passages the connection of 
time in Mark is at least more strongly marked (xii. 46 ; xviii. 1 ; ziz. 1) 
and ezplained in a way that is historically untenable (iT. 12). The 
evening cures (viii. 16) lose their motive in the Gospel before us, for it 
is not recorded that it was on a Sabbath that Jesug healed Peter's 
mother-in-law ; in xiii. 84 f., xxi. 45 f. a concluding observation ig 
adopted from Miurk, which loses its signifioanoe in oar Gospel beoaoM 
jptii^j)arablei9 fpUow. 
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were onlj indicated are expresslj formulated hj Idm; 
answers to questions introdacing a saying of Jesps are moro 
exactly defined; the whole representation appears to be 
smoothed and simplified. Nowhere does this reyision of 
his text strike ns more forcibly than in the history of the 
passion, which in Mark is undoubtedly original throughout.' 

' The wildemeBS in which the Baptisl appeared, it more exactly de- 
fined as the wildernesa of Jadiea (iii. 1) ; the way in which the activity 
of Jesus centres in Capemaom being explained by the statement that 
He went there to settle (iv. 18, comp. ix. 1). John is immediately on 
this first appearance called 6 pavTioriit (iii. 1), Simon by his snmame of 
Peter (iv. 18), Levi by his Apostolic name Matthew (ix. 9), the high priest, 
Caiaplias (xxyi. 8, 67) ; Herod is described by his more exact title of 
Tetrarch (xiv. 1), Salome as the mother of Zebedee*s children (xxvii. 
66), the rich man as a youth (xix. 20), Pilate by his full name and as 
^tfuim (xxvii. 2). There is a more exact description in viii. 15 of Jesus' 
manner of healing, in xii. 1 of the object of plucking the ears of com, as 
in xxvi. 58 of the following of Peter, in xiv. 24, 26 of the distress and be* 
haviour of the disciples, in xx. 19, xxvi. 28 of the mode of Christ's death 
and the object of the shedding of His blood, in xxvi. 68, xxvii. 1 of the 
subject of prophecy and of the counsel of the Sanhedrim, in xvi. 12, xvit 
18 of the meaning of the word leaven and the saying about Elias. In 
xiv. 21, XT. 88 the number of those fed is exaggerated ; in xvi 1 the 
Saddncees are added to the Pharisees, in xix. 19 the commandment of 
love to the decalogue, while in xxvii. 29 the reed as a sceptre is added to 
the mocking array of Jesus. Even embellishing touches such as the 
stretching out of the hand (xii. 49, xxvi. 51), the falling down (xvii. 6) 
and the solemn adjuration (xxvi. 68) are not wanting. All this is th9 
more striking since Mark with his descriptive, explanatory and embel* 
lishing manner would certainly not have allowed these touches to escape 
him. Fully formulated words are found in iii. 2, xvi. 22, xx?i. 27, 50, 
52, 54, a saying amplified from the Old Testament in xxi. 43, and ques- 
tions modified in accordance with their answers in xiii. 10, xvii. 19, xviii. 
1, xix. 8, 27, xxiv. 8. Examples of polished desok'iption occur in parts of 
discourses (xiii 19-23, xv. 16-20, xvii. 10-12), as in narrative-pieoea 
(xiv. 84-36), and manifest interpolations in Mark's text (xiv. 28-31, xvii 
24-27, xxvii. 8-10, xix. 24 f., 52 f., 62-66, xxviii 2-4). The very begin, 
ning of the history of the passion (xxvi 1-4) is manifestly a paraphrase 
of Mark xiv. 1. Judas' demand for money and his payment with thirty 
pieces of silver (xxvi 15), his direct unmasking (xxvi. 25), the three acts 
of prayer in Gethsemane and the three denials (xxvi. 42, 44, 72, 74), tlie 
governor's proposal that a choice should be made between Barabbas and 
Jesus (xxvii. 17, 21) axe manifestly seoondaiy touches. That the text of 
the first Oospel in most of its actual nairative-parte ii seen throughool 
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The existenoe in the first Gospel of such reTision ia ftlsa 
shown hy the waj in which so much of Mark's peenliftr 
phraseology has passed over into it.* 

2. The first Gospel, however, likewise contains a mass 
of material not foand in Mark, mainly indeed disoonrse- 
material, bat mnch too extensive to be ascribed to oral 
transmission. Henoe we are naturally led to assume a use 
of the Apostolic Matthew, whose main object it was to col- 
lect such discourse-material (§ 45). This material whose 
presence here can already be demonstrated is with great 
prominence inserted in the structure of various passages of 
the Gospel (chaps, v.-vii. ; x.-xiii. 18 ; xxiii.-xxv.). More- 
over that it was already found by the Evangelist in a fixed 
written form, is shown by the fact that we are still in a 
position, with the help of Luke's re-arrangement of it in his 
Gospel, to trace it back to the original form employed by 
our Evangelist as the basis of his larger discourses, and to 
discriminate between its original meaniug and that which it 
receives in the context of the Evangelist. 

It is already manifest that the Evangelist had the Bermon on the 
mount before him in his source, from the fact that while he evidently 
conceives the masses of the people to be the auditory (v. 1 ; vii 28 f.), it 

to be a literary revision of Mark's text, as far as the latter is original, 
has however been proved by Weiss, Mareuievangeliuuit 1873, by a minute 
exegesis of parallels. 

> The €66j&s, iip^aro and xoXXd so peculiar to Mark (§ 45, 1) oconr it is 
tme outside the parallels, as also the technical terms mipvffffeip, tday- 
yOuoff Tv€v/juiTa d,nd0apTa introduced by him into the historical narrative, 
and favourite expressions like irepurSpt iKwopevetrScu, i^owrla and others. 
The Evangelist may nevertheless have appropriated these from him. It 
is however only in the parallels that the descriptive participles dyourcff , 
dyapKirl^att ifi^hf/at 80 characteristic of Mark, appear, as also the 
abundant use of drb fMxp'jOtvt the expressions ilffwopevtaBai and Tapavo- 
ptveffSat, iiCT\i/jrr€<rOait ^Tcrc/Aoy, Ociapelvt dtaKoyl^cffOai, ^palweiWt that are 
oomparatively frequent in Mai'k besides the words SitryfUtt ^irdi^i^, ora- 
XVft Kord^ir, /uAci 0*01, ffTptbpwv/Ut toK/mf, wipiacwt aud the Latinisms 
w/>air(6/Mor, and ^paytXkoOw, For further details compare Weias, Afol* 
Muievangelium, Kinleitung, { 2. 
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If oImt from t. 3 that in the tewrn ik was tMenu^ to the iMBnrtUm 
Bui if with the help of Luke's ledaotion we remoTe the interpolatione ol 
the Evangelist (} 45, 1), whose original connection Lnke still retains, we 
baye a cUscourse which by its oloseoses of oonseotion and the allasions 
to the histoiy of the time perceptible throughout, shows itself to be the 
original form of it, and such as the oldest souroe alone could have pre- 
sented. In the same way the missionary discourse, when the historically 
impossible interpolation x. 17-39 is remored, resolves itself into a souroe* 
discourse whose essential state is attested by Luke z. ; the Evangelist 
having merely introduced a piece independently for reasons connected 
with his eomposition (xi. 21-24 » Luke x. 13-15).' The way in which 
the parable is followed by three other parables (v. 44-48) notwithstanding 
the conclusion borrowed from Mark ziii. 34 L, makes it highly probable 
that the Evangelist found this already in connection with what is before 
adduced. (Gomp. the similar case zzii. 1-14, where moreover the second 
part of the parable does not by any means suit the connection there 
given to it by the Evangelist), even Uiough the two allegories in xiii. 81- 
88 according to Luke xiii. 19-21 certainly do not belong to this series. 
That a long discourse from the source is in xviii. 6-35 attached to a pieoe 
taken from Mark, is shown by the fragments of it that are preserved in 
Luke zvii. 1-4, as also by the circumstance that the sayings in xviii. 8 f. 
already interwoven by the Evangelist in the sermon on the mount (v. 
99 f.), And their true meaning only in this connection; and that the 
parable in xviii. 12-14 (comp. Lukexv. 4-7), notwithstanding the strange 
way in which it is attached, still makes its original meaning olearly seen 
and has retained its original wording. So too the wording of the invo- 
eation of woe in chap, zxiii. may be completely restored by a com- 
parison with Luke xi., after separating from it the passage v. 8-12 which 
is undoubtedly extraneous ; while the expansions of the discourse on the 
•econd coming are shown from Luke to be constituents of the Apostolio 
source, in some instances directly (comp. Luke xvii. 26-37 ; xil 89-46 ; 
xix. 11-27), in others, as the parable of the ten virgins, by 'their un- 
doubted reminiscences (xii. 85 f. ; xiii. 25 ff.) ; for in the source they had 
originally no reference, or at least no direct reference to the second 
eomlng. The conclusion is proved by the contrast between the form 

' The construction of xi 24 also shows in the clearest way that x. 15 
was the original place of this section ; while xi. 25-^80 was also acbording 
to Luke X. 21 f. connected in the source with the sending out of the 
disciples. Between them stands the discourse after the Baptist's mes- 
sage (xi. 2-9) which is undoubtedly drawn from the source. The savings 
of the oldest source respecting the Sabbath are in ziL 2-8 intezpolated 
In a narrative of Mark, with which from their sobstance they are hardly 
in keeping. The two anti-Pharisaic disoouiws in xii 22-45 are stiU 
in Luke zi. in the same groupmg. 
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tetained in zxr. 84-46 and the introdnetion in t. 81 if., modiiled by Hbm 
EvangeliBi, to have been boirowed from m written sooroe.* 

We haTe,howeTer,obTiouB proof of this disoonrse-maierial 
haying been drawn from a written eource, in the dnplicate 
sayings, at one time given bj the Evangelist in Mark's con- 
nection and with adherence to his form, at another time in 
quite a different connection and in a modified acceptation ; 
a circnmstanoe which can only be explained on the assamp* 
tion that the Evangelist looked on the sayings that lay be- 
fore him in different written forms, as distinct utterances.' 
And since the centurion of Capernaum (viiL 5-18) certainly 

' To these may be added the Baptist*! diMonrses and the aoooant of 
the three different temptations in the introduction (iii. 7-12, iy. 8*11), 
which are certainly in Mark's context interpolated, from another source. 
But since Mark not only freely applies a number of separate sayings 
from portions undoubtedly borrowed by our ETangeiist from the Apostolic 
source, or weaves them into his own series of sayings, but also retains 
fragments of larger discourses (§ 45, 2 ; 46, 4), therefore such discourse* 
material as is preserved in Mark, not only in its full extent but even in 
many cases in an enlarged shape, must be regarded as borrowed from 
this source, but as pointing by the more original form in which it is 
retained in our Gospel to a knowledge that it was recorded in an older 
source. To this category belongs in the first place the original discourse 
on the second coming itself (chap, xxiv.) the conversations with respect 
to true relations (zii. 46-50) and regarding the greatest commandment 
(xxii. 85-40), as also the sayings respecting compensation in xlx. 22 f., 
whose introduction in vers. 28 and conclusion in the parable in xx. 1-16 
are respectively attested by Luke xxii 80 and xiiL 80 as belonging to 
the source. 

* Thus the saying with regard to offences (v. 29 f.) is repeated in xviiL 
18 in a form modified in accordance with Mark, the saying with regard 
to divorce (v. 82) being repeated in xix., the saying respecting the bear* 
ing of the cross and losing one*s life (z« 88) in xvi. 24, the saying with 
regard to the reception of disciples (x. 40) in xviii. 5, the saying with 
regard to the sign of the prophet Jonah (xti. 89) in xvL 4, the saying 
with regard to miracle-working faith (xvii. 20) in xxi. 21 ; and conversely 
xiii. 12 which follows Mark is repeated in xxv. 29 according to the 
Apostolic source ; xix. 80 in xx. 16 ; xx. 26 in xxiii. 11 ; even xxiv. 28 in 
xxiv. 26; xxiv. 42 in xxv. 18. But the most striking repetition of this 
kind is the series of sayings in z. 17-22, which, evidently because put by 
Mark into the diaoouise on the second coming, again leeur in it (xxiv. 
9-14). 
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belongs to this source, with its interpolation borrowed from 
a discourse there contained (Luke xiii. 28 ; comp. the healing 
of the demoniac in ix. 32 ff. » Lake xi. 14 f., which formed 
the introduction to the defensive discourse), it is natural to 
suppose that those narrative- poi'tions which exhibit a shorter 
or more original text as compared with Mark's account, also 
proceed fi*om it. All attempts to regard these narratives, in 
themselves so harmonious and in 'spite of their brevity so 
clear and free from discrepancies, as abridgments of the 
richly ^coloured detailed narratives of Mark, are abortive 
owing to the fact that the sole actual abbreviation of an 
account in Mark clearly shows how easily inconsistencies 
and inequalities of statement thus arise, apart from the 
circumstance that no valid motive for such abbreviations 
can be adduced.^ Here too we have an instance where a 
narrative manifestly drawn from the written source (ix. 27 
-31) again recurs in a form that essentially agrees with 
Mark (xx. 29-34) ; moreover the Evangelist would hardly 
have adopted the double feeding unless he had recognised 
the narrative of his older source in the first account. 

^ In the abbreviation of the story of Herodias (Mark vi. 21-29) in 
Matt. xIt. 6~12, not only is 6 fisunXei^i retained in ver. 9, tlioagh pre- 
vionsly corrected, bat gaeste appear, without allusioa having been made 
to a feast (comp. also the unexplained iv /tivv), while Xi/in^^eif mani- 
festly contradicts the statement of the same Gospel in ver. 5. By con- 
necting this chronologically with what follows in Mark not only has a 
gross anachronism arisen (comp. Ko. 1, note 1), but also an account of 
the return to the east coast which is unexplained either by historical or 
local relations (xiy. 12 f.). Moreover the story of the Canaanite woman, 
of which Mark's text is most undoubtedly a secondary one, shows that 
his text may on occasion be the shorter one ; and here tlie original nar- 
native may still be dearly distinguished from the evangelist's framing, 
which certainly bears indications of being taken from Mark and is 
secondary as compared with him (xv. 21, 29). The narrative of the lake- 
erossing is assignable to the source of the discourses by the saying in 
viii. 19-22, only intelligible in this connection and manifestly put by 
Luke into a false one (ix. 57-60), as the healing of the lunatic is by thi 
utterance in xvii. 20, only possible here (oomp. Luke xvii 6 ; Mark xii 
88). Gompore also if 45, 8 ; 46, 4. 
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3. It is obvioas that the Evangelist regards the Apo- 
stolic source as his main fountain. Only in this waj can 
it be explained whj he should frequently have gone back 
to the text of the oldest source, even where it can be shows 
that Mark's text was before him (comp. ex, gr. xiii. 24-^), 
and should thus, notwithstanding his dependence on the 
latter in these passages, have retained the original in op» 
position to him. But eyen where we are able to check 
what is drawn exolusivelj from the Apostolic sonroe by com* 
paring it with the revision in the third G-ospel, it constantly 
appears how much more faithfully as compared with Luke 
he has reproduced the text of it; just as he haa worked up 
Mark's text much more freely than that of the source.^ It 
is only in this way that we can explain the going back froim 
Mark's richly coloured detailed narratives to their sketchy 
form in the Apostolic source. This however by no means 
implies that with nioe critical perception he gave the pre- 
ference to the primary Apostolic source rather than to the 
secondary source of the Apostolic disciple. But there are 
only a few narratives in which the Evangelist has gone 
back entirely to the oldest text, for example that of the 
leper, of the palsied man, of the raising of the dead, and of 
the Canaanite woman; generally speaking he has adopted 
more or less traits from the representation of Mark, such 
as appeared to him indispensable or conducive to a right 
understanding of the narrative ; for a critical comparison of 
the text proves that in such cases the original is preserved 
in Mark.' This is still more plainly seen in the parts of 

1 Only in this way is it poisible for the mon original sense to appear 
even where the oonneoiion and to some extent the form o£ the die- 
oourse-material have been altered by distortion or fresh oombination as 
in ▼. 25 f., 29 f. ; zii. 5fF. and in particular xiii. 16 ff. (comp. with Lake 
X. 23 f.) or in the parables in xviii. 12-14 ; xxi. 83-48. 

' Compare the forty days in the history of the temptation in iv. 2, the 
sftilling of the storm in viii. 26, the more exact statement of plaee in viii* 
28, the motive assigned for touching the garment in ix. 21, the looUiig 
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discourses wluch were open to the Evangelist in both sonrces. 
Tralj it may be donbted whether in a section like xx. 24-28 
the Evangelist perceived tliat the piece of discourse which he 
copied from Mark was a free rendering of a portion of the 
Aposfcolio source (Luke xxii. 24-27 ; comp. Matt, xxiii. 11). 
But it is likewise dearly seen, especially in the parables, 
that the Evangelist did not limit himself to the adoption of 
Mark's embellishing touches, as in the parable of the workers 
in the vineyard (comp. xxi. 33 and the entirely allegorical 
conclusion in xxi. 88-41) and in the parable of the grain of 
mustard seed (xiii. 31 f.), where we have strange mixture 
of narrative and description and a confusion of the mustard 
tree and the mustard plant. In some cases he has directly 
preferred the more richly coloured form of Mark to that of 
the source, because it seemed to him to be more lucid and 
significant (xii. 29; xiii. 3-9). So too in the missionary 
discourse (9 f. ; xL 14), in the defensive discourse (xii. 25 f ., 
81), and more especially in the discourse on the second com* 
ing, the Evangelist has adopted not only the lai^er inter- 
polations of Mark (xxiv. 9-14, 23 ff.), bat also a series of 
distinct traits (xxiv. 4,6, 36).^ Whereas in the conversation 

up at the blessing of the bread in zIt. 19, a series of details in the history 
of the transfiguration zvii. 1, 2, i, 8, the ezpnlsion of the devil in the 
historj of the Innatio who was not originally supposed to be poBsessed 
in ZTii. 18, the introduction to the healing of the blind raen in zz. 29, and 
the eonoluding saying of Jesus in the stoty of the anointing in zzvi. 18. 
In the same way the history of the baptism contained in the Apostolic 
Bource has become inTcdved in the strange obscurity which now belongs 
to it by the iutenniztnre of iii. 16 a from Mark, the use of which is 
shown by the introduction in yer. 18. 

* Only in this way can we explain the &iot that in zviii. 6-9 he not 
only distorts the words of Luke zvii. 1 on account of his adherenee to 
Mark, but afterwards modifies the sayings witli regard to the avoiding of 
offences in aooordanoe with Mark, although he had them here before 
him in the more original form into which he had already brought them 
In ▼. 29 ; and that although :pz. 28 ; zz. 1-16 show that he fully per- 
eeiTcd the portion of the Apostolic souroe lying at the foundation of 
Mark x. fl9 ft., he not only adopts an essential feature from Mark la tce* 
89, but also in ver. 80, althOQ^ the original form follows immediately in 
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respecting the greatest oommandment (xm. 24-40) he situ* 
plj went back to the accoant of the earlier source, a mixtnre 
of texts has arisen in the paragraph respecting the trae 
relatives of Jesos (xii. 46-50), which considerably enhances 
the difficaltj of arriving at a judgment as to the original 
form. The acceptation familiar to the Evangelist may have 
inflaenced even the shape given to different maxims which 
Mark has pat into entirely different places.^ From this 

zx. 16. GoDYBrsely in the aooonnt of Peter's eonfession (xvi 13-20) 
which snbstantially agrees with that of Mark, we seem to find reminis- 
oenoes from the parallel aooount in the oldest source, from which xvL 
17 ff. necessarily proceeds. 

* It is these phenomena which the advocates of the primitive-Hark- 
bypothesis (§ 46, 4) have principally employed in order to tax with arti- 
ficiftlity the view that the Apostolic source lies at the basis of many 
portions of Mark, and that the first Evangelist sometimes goes back to 
the more original form of them, at another time showing himself depen- 
dent on Mark's additions. It has even been declared inconceivable that 
he should have preferred the secondary to the primary source. But It 
is obvious that critical considerations such as were entirely foreign to 
that time, are thus foisted on the Evangelist. Just as he does not hesi- 
tate to depart from the material borrowed from the Apostolic source, 
when by new applications or touches he can make it more lucid, more 
emphatic, more vivid, or more edifying, so he does not hesitate to accept 
the same modifications when he finds them in Mark. Hence it is natu- 
ral to assume the consciousness that a representation of events, accurate 
and complete in every detail, a transmission of the (AramsBan) sayings 
of Jesus authentic in every word, did not exist eyen in the Apoetolio 
source, a consciousness that was still strong in his time and was kept 
alive by the variations in oral tradition. If he prefers this, he does so in 
accordance with his literary plan, but not with the principle of historical 
source-criticism. That the mixing of primary and secondary traits in 
his text as in that of Mark (§ 46, 4, note 2) presents a problem to criti- 
cism which cannot be solved by a simple formula, even the primitive- 
Mark-hypothesis cannot deny ; notwithstanding its attempts to minimize 
the problem, at one time by denying the manifestly secondary character 
of narrative portions of Mark, and again by conceiving of discourses as in- 
dependent, their literary afiinity being just as great as the dependence on 
the second Gospel is apparent. This hypothesis itself has been obliged 
to assume that the first Evangelist, in sections where he visibly follows 
the oldest source, suddenly interweaves isolated sayings from Mark (not 
to speak of the primitive Mark), or vice vertd, and even that he intes- 
mixes the two texts (§ 45, 2, note 2). Compare also | 48, 2. 
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treatment of his two BOvrceB the fandamentsl idea of tb* 
Evangelist's work is most olearlj shown. It was not his aim 
to enlarge Mark's Oospel by adopting fresh material from 
another source, however naturally such an idQa might be 
supported by a superficial glance at the way in which such 
materia] is distributed in his Gospel, but to expand the old 
Apostolio source, whose form no longer met the needs of the 
time, into a history of the life of Jesus which would corre- 
spond to these. The means for this were supplied by the 
hiBtorioal framework of Mark's Gospel, which he only modi- 
fied in an immaterial way in the two first parts. But in 
order to bring into it the rich material of his main source, 
although it offered no direct point of attachment for much of 
this, and inasmuch as he did not by his modifications create 
such points of attachment, he was obliged to combine the 
scattered groups of sayings and parables in the oldest source 
into larger discourses.* That he did uot succeed in turning 
the whole material of the source to account in this way, is 
shown by Luke's Gospel ; but there is no doubt that he has 
preserved it most fully and faithfully, and so far his work 
has justly been regarded as the old Gh>spel of Matthew 
although an enlarged edition of it. 

4. It is certain that even Mark's Gospel did not suffice for 
shaping the old Apostolic Gospel into a formal life-history of 
Jesus ; for this purpose it was necessary above all to have a 
history of the birth and childhood, and to conclude with the 
appearances of the Risen One. Bat there is no reason what- 
ever for supposing that in chaps, i., iL or zxviii. the Evan- 
gelist employed other sources besides ; the genealogy which 
is planned entirely with reference to his didactic points of 



* It wss only the dlsooune eonnected with th« dispute as to preoedenoe 
that he found It necess&ry to resolve into its elemeats, of which he oould 
ftyail hioiself where Mark's soaroo offered points of ettaohment, for Mark's 
Oospel seemed to preseot an analogous diaoourse, to whioh bovsver ACal» 
thew attached the one on oflenees. 
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Tiew, ia certainlj not taken from sncli. What he here nar- 
rates 18 as nnmistakeablj drawn from oral tradition, as ail 
the material with which he has enriched the narrative of 
Mark.i To«the Evangelist belong undoabtedlj the interpre* 
tations of the parables of the tares and the draught of fishes 
(xiii. 36-43, 49 f .)» as also the reflections running through 
his narrative as to the fulfilment of prophecj in the histoij 
of Jesus. Throughout these pieces firat added bj the Evan* 
gelist there runs a peculiar phraseology, distinguishable 
from that of his sources and only appearing in his revision 
of them, which clearly betrays the hand of the Evangelist.' 

^ To this category belong the stories about Peter in ehaps. ziv., zviL and 
the end of Judas, the dream of Pilate*s wife and the washing of his hands, 
the miracalons signs at the death of Jesus and the narrative of the watch 
at the grave (chap, xzvii.). Moreover many utterances of Jesns, whose 
connection in the Apostolic source can no longer be shown, may come 
from oral tradition, as for example the three beatitudes (v. 7 fif.), the 
figure of the city on the hill, of the dogs and swine, of the doves and. 
serpents, of the plants not planted by God (v. 14 ; vU. 6 ; z. 16 ; zv. 13) ; 
the sayings respecting readiness to be reconciled, the angels of children, 
the eunuchs of the kingdom of heaven, the praise of infants (v. 28 f. ; 
zviii. 10 ; ziz* 10 ff. ; zzi. 14 ff.) ; the word spoken when Peter struck the 
blow with his sword (zzvi. 52 f .) and the farewell-words of Je«ns (zxviiju 
19 f.). What Holtzmann and again Mangold have conjectured as to 
Jewish-Christian sources peculiar to the first Gospel, is entirely without 
foundation. 

s CSompare the monotonons r&rt in the narrative, the absolute X^yur 
and drQKpi$€ltt the Tpoa^px^trBa*, {TpwreXBiifn) and i;mx»p€», dy/^Xos Kvplov^ 
^ dyia v6\itt the plural ol 6x^ (xoXXoQ, tear* tfrap, fiixp*- V^ ^ ^^M^pov^ 
h iK€ly<p ri X^PV* vote^ (^t» ^v/jlPwSXiof Xai/ipdpeVt rl cot [ifJiv) 9ok€i and 
the standing formula in the pragmatic references. Note the intrusion 
of Apostolic doctrine in the technical terms rapovo'ta, ffvrriXeia rod o/wrof, 
6 a/(br o^Tot-fUXKofF, 6 Twrtipbn of the devil, h Kbvfjm and ^ 7^ of the un- 
godly human world, drojuta and suchlike. Peculiar to the Evangelist, in 
distinction from his sources we have ol dfrxiMpM koX xpe^/S^cpoc r. XooO 
instead of the three-membered expression of Mark, *Icpo0'dXi/;ia instead of 
the ^UpovcoMift, of the source (xxiii. 87), fioffiXeLa, tQ^ lApwdv instead of 
r. tfcoO (comp. the paaCKeia, of Christ, xiii. 41 ; xvi. 28; xx. 21, the vUH r. 
fioLaCKeiatt the edayyAcor r. /Sao*.), h $e^ 6 jwF, 6 twHip o^pca^ios (instead ol 
4p r. o^/NUH>?f), dv6 instead of ^jc. For further detaUs compare Weiss, 
I^atth&usevangeliumt Binleitung, f 4, where it is likewise shown that the 
Evangelist employs numerous expressions differently from the Apostolic 
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His use of written sources is also sbown by the fact that 
sayings which he has already freely quoted from memory are 
again bronght forward in the connection in which he fonnd 
them in one of his sonrces (comp. ix. 13 with xii. 7 ; xvi. 19 
with zyiii. 18, and similarly compare x. 15 with zi. 24), or 
conversely (comp. iii. 7 with xziii. 33, iii. 14 with vii. 19 ; 
T. 34 with xziii. 22.) This too is the only explanation of the 
circnmstanoe that the casting ont of the devil (ix. 32 IF.) 
drawn from the oldest sonrce, practically recnrs in xii. 22 ff., 
where the Evangelist g^ves the discourse to which it is there 
attached. But the hand of the reviser appears in a remark* 
able way in the Old Testament citations. For example^ 
whereas citations from the Old Testament were in the Oreek 
translation of the Apostolic source as well as in Mark uni« 
yersally given in accordance with the LXX., the Evangelist 
appears as a Jew learned in the Scriptures and familiar with 
the primitive text of the Old Testament. For while he gives 
an independent translation of the passage ii. 6, he has a num- 
ber of citations which he could not possibly have got through 
the medium of the LXX., and which therefore show that he 
was at home in the primitive text (ii. 15, 23 ; viiL 17 ; xii. 
18-21 ; xxvii. 9 fF.) ; a circumstance that does not prevent 
his adhering occasionally more or less closely to the Oreek 
translation with which he was equally familiar (i. 23 ; ii 
18 ; iv. 15 f . ; xviii. 21 ; xxi. 5), when its expression suited 
his pnrpose. In xiii. 14 f ., 35 ; xxi. 16 he even arrived at 
his citations through it. 

This phenomenon has already been observed by Bleek, de Wettc, 
Ewald and others, bat has erroneonely been reduced to the precise state- 
ment that all context-citations follow the LXX., and all citations oooor- 
ring in the pragmatic reflections of the anthor the primitiTe text; since 
even in the context-citations there is mach that proceeds from the hand 
of the Eyangehst {ex, gr. xiii. 14 f . ; xxi. 6 and the modifications of his 
■ooroe in accordance with the primitive text xxii. 24, 87) for he too knows 

sonrce and from Mark. Bat the fact that none of these expressions le- 
0018 in Mark, dearly shows his independence of our Matthew. 
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« 
and employs the LXX. Henoe thia Yiew has jnsUy beeo dispnied hf 

Delitzsch, Ebrard and others. The modifications pat forth by Bitaobl 

and Holtzmann rest more especially on the passage Matt. zi. 10, an ez* 

ceptional case, where an undoubtedly original dtatiou in the discourses 

of Jesus, deviating from the L2LX., seems to follow the primitive text ; 

but since the translation of the LZX. (^i^X^^eroi) there destroyed the 

applicability of the passage, the translator of the Aramasan source was 

foroed to give an independent rendering of it. The same thing occurs 

in Matt. zkvL 81 where the Evangelist simply follows Mark (xiy. 27), who 

here indeed does not employ the pnmitiTe text and aaturally oould not 

give the prophecy quoted by Jesus in AramsBan, in the form of the LXX« 

which was not suitable to the case, but only in a more original form 

better adapted to the purpose. The entire difference of the mode of 

citation was erroneously disputed by Credner {Beitrdg*!^ Bd. 2, 1888) who 

made the Evangelist quote from a test of the LXX. altered in the 

Messianic passages in accordance with the primitive text or an old 

Targum, and by Anger {Ratio qita loei Vet, Ti. in Svang, Matth. laudantur. 

Lips., 1861, 62), who held that the Evangelist only departed from the 

LXX. where it was less or not at all in keeping with the aim of his 

oitation. 

5. The genealogy with whichi the OoApel begins has not 
onlj the avowed object of proving that Jesus was the son of 
Joseph the son of Abraham, but also that He was the son 
of David, with whom according to the Divine dispensation 
manifest in the history of His race the time had come for 
the re-establishment of the throne of David ; and at the same 
time of showing how the way in which Jesns became a son 
of Joseph through Mary, alone answered to the way in which 
in this history the race was continued by women who became 
ancestresses of the Messiah in a manner that was quite 
extraordinary (i. 1-17). Chap. i. 18-25, however, explains 
more definitely how Jesns became the legitimate heir of the 
house of David by the fact that Joseph, though knowing 
that Mary was divinely pregnant in accordance with pro- 
phecy (i. 22 f.)i yet took her home, not for the purpose of 
beginning conjugal life with her, but in order from the first 
to acknowledge her son as his. The second chapter pro* 
ceeds to show how homage was paid to this new-born king 
of the Jews by wise men of the heathen^ while tho theii 
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king of Israel attempted His life, so that His parents bad 
to flj with Him from the old capital into Egypt, and after- 
wards to settle down with Him in a comer of Galilee ; all 
which indeed had already been foreshadowed by prophecy 
(ii. 5 f., 15, 17 f., 23).^ In the preliminaiy history (iii. 1*4, 
22) the Evangelist borrows the Baptist's discourse, with 
the baptism and temptation of Jesns, substantially from the 
Apostolic source; and only the description of the Baptist 
(iii. 4 ff.), Jesos* appearance in Galilee and the calling of 
the first disciples (ir. 12, 17-22) from Mark. He him- 
self already makes the Baptist like Jesus announce the 
nearness of the kingdom of . heaven ; he makes the Baptist 
direct his philippic against the two chief parties in the 
nation who afterwards proved so hostile to Jesns (iiL 2, 7), 
and by making Jesus settle in Capernaum shows how the 
prophecy that salvation would proceed from the half -heathen 
territory of Galilee was thus fulfilled (ir. 13-16). The 
description of the teaching and healing ministry of Jesus, 
whose fame spread even to Gentile lands (iv. 23 f.), forms 
the heading of the first leading part ; for in the sermon on 
the mount which it contains and which is expanded into a 
new legislation for the kingdom of heaven, the Evangelist 
gives a picture of the teaching activity (chaps, y.-vii.), 
introducing it with a description of the thronging of the 
people to Christ taken from Mark iii. 7 f. and concluding 
(iv. 25 ; viii. 28 f.) with a pourtrayal of the impression 
produced by the discourse, drawn from Mark i. 22. Then 
follows a picture of the healing activity (chaps. viiL, ix.), 

1 These ohapten so fully express the fandamental idea of the Gospel, 
and so completely betray the hand of the Evangelist, that offence at 
the miraoles can alone have led earlier critics such as Stroth, Hess 
and Ammon to prononnoe them spurions. That they eannot indeed 
belong to the Apostolic gronndwork of the Gospel, since the author 
evidently did not even know that the parents of Jesus dwelt <«igi* 
nally in Masaretii (ii. 82 L), was already perceived by Eiohhom and 
Bertholdt. 
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most sldlfallj pat together from the two sonrces.* The 
occmTence in ix. 85 of the general description in it 23, 
but without the remark respecting the unirersal enthusiasm 
which Jesus inspired, shows clearlj enough that the second 

* Just as in Mark the first piotnre of the pablio activity of JeRus 
eeDtree in his first visit to Capemanm, whither hn returns after a 
lengthened journey (ii. 1), so too this part groups itself round two diiys 
in Capernaum (viii. 1-17 ; ii. 1-34), between which lies an excursion to 
the east coast (viii. 18-84). Nothing but the fact that the leper aud 
the centurion's son formed the first pieces of narrative in the Apostolic 
source can have induced the Evangelist to begin with them his tableau 
of the healing activity of Jesus (viii. 1-13) ; though he does not fail to 
characterize the second narrative as a type of the calling of the Gentiles, 
by interpolating the words of ver. 11 f. Only then does Mark's 
narrative of what occurred in Simon's house follow, for after Jesus' 
sermon on the Mount His appearing in the synagogue was without 
significance, and therefore Mark i. 21-28, of which moreover 1. 22, 28 
(comp. iv. 24) had ahready been used, fell away. It was only the cir- 
onmstance tiiat the description of the nomeromi onreB there gi\«a 
formed the most suitable occasion, which could have induced the 
Evangelist to insert the evidence that this healing of the sick by Jesus 
was already foreseen in prophecy (viii. 14-18) in this place, and not at 
the close of his description of Jesus* healing activity. Since he was 
no longer able to give Mark's description of the circuit made by Jesus 
ii. 85-45), only characterized by the healing of the leper which had been 
already anticipated, we find in its stead the excursion to the east coast 
drawn from the Apostolic source (viii. 18-84) ; which at the same time 
afforded a much more significant example of the expulsion of a devil 
than the healing of the possesRcd in Mark which occurred along with 
the whole synagogue scene. The second visit to Capernaum begins 
as in Mark with the healing of the palsied man, which he gives in 
mceordance with the older source (ix. 1-8) ; but since the Apostle's 
calling was according to Mark (at least as he understands him) im- 
mediately connected with it in time, and since he gave a new account 
of the Apostle's work, as also of the proceedings connected therewith 
respecting Jesus' association with publicans and the non-fasting of His 
disciples, he was obliged to give this section (ix. 9-17), otherwise quite 
foreign to the point of view of this part, in accordance with Mark. 
And since that which follows in Mark contains no account of healing, 
he puts the narrative of the raising of Jairas' daughter from the dead 
(ix. 18-26), which in the oldest source probably follows immediately 
that of the centurion's son, into the second day in Capernaum ; and on 
account of xi. 5 joins with it the healing of the blind men, taken from 
the same source (ix. 27-31), and the casting out of the devil probably 
connected with it there (ix. 32 ff.). 
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leading part begins. The reason of the missionary-discourse 
being placed at its head (chap, x.) is that the Evangelist bj 
interpolating the sajing respecting the fate of the disciples 
(x. 17-39) has made it refer to the later mission, thus 
shaping it into a prediction of the insensibility and hostility 
which Jesvs and His cause would meet with; for which 
reason also the Evangelist says nothing of a present setting 
out of the disciples. And this prediction is at once fulfilled 
when even the Baptist is at a loss what to make of Jesus, 
as his message shows ; while in the discourse which follows 
Jesus discloses the reason why the people are offended in 
Him (xi. 2-19). In a portion of the missionary discourse, 
and that to the retuiming disciples, the Evangelist then 
shows how Jesus pronounced judgment on the impenitent 
nation, on the self-righteous, and such of the people as 
prided themselves on their wisdom (xi. 20-30). This 
naturally leads him back to the place where he left Mark, 
because the conflicts with the Pharisees follow there ; and 
he makes use of a description of Jesus' ministry among the 
people for the purpose of showing by one of its features 
(singularly conceived indeed) how even Jesus' conduct to 
His opponents had been foreseen in Old Testament prophecy, 
and moreover in a passage of Isaiah where repeated allu- 
sion is made to His agency among the Gentiles (xii. 1-21). 
Adhering to Mark he then g^ves the entire discourse of 
Jesus against his calumniators in accordance with the 
source, ir harmony with which he connects it with the 
discourse against those who demanded a sign (xii. 22-45) ; 
then returning to Mark he gives the parable discourse which 
bears witness to the insensibility of the people, as also the 
rejection of Jesus in Nazareth (chap, xiii.), concluding with 
the part containing the narrative of the Baptist's death 
(xiv. 1-12), which like the introduction points prophetically 
to the fate of Jesus.^ Henceforward the Evangelist follows 
* Whflreas the diflooane against the ealonmiators la given in foil, ths 
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Mark exclnsifelj, and we can only conjectnre tliat be 
regards the ihtrd part as continning from ziv^. 13 to xx. 
16 ; for even with him xix. 1 does not form a section of 
essential importance. In order to show that the benefit 
accorded to the Canaanite woman sbonld in no wise interfere 
with the salvation destined for Israel, he has snbstitnted 
for the healing of a deaf^mnte in Mark the description 
of a comprehensiye healing activity on the part at Jesns 
(xT. 29-31), which at the same time forms a most suitable 
transition to the second feeding (comp. xir. 14). He haa 
sharpened the antithesis between Peter's confession and the 
demand of a sign bj the Pharisees and Saddncees (xti. 1« 
comp. iii. 7) who with their false doctrine (xri. 12) lead 
awaj the people from faith in Jesns ; wherenpon the healing 
of the blind man in Mark riii. was allowed to drop. Bj 
adopting the promise to Peter from the scarce he has then 
made Jesns foresee the founding of God's kingdom hj Peter, 
who plays the chief part even in the pieces inserted from 
independent tradition (xiv. 28-81; xvii. 24-27) ; and now by 
interpolating extensive discourse-material from the Apostolic 

eonduBion is evidently wanting in the one against those who asked for 
a sign (Luke xi. 33-86), beoaose the sayings of which it is composed are 
already turned to account in the sermon on the mount. The fact that 
the piece regarding true relatives (zii. 46-50) is here inserted, though 
it by no means suits the point of view of this part, is only explained on 
the assumption that the Evangelist read it in Mark and probably also 
in the ApoBtolio source, after the first discourse ; and put it after the 
seeond one only in order not to separate the two disoourses, which were 
BO olosely connected in substance. In the parable-discourse he iiimself 
has given greater prominence to the point of view tmder which it comes 
into consideration, by interpolating the prophecy from Isaiah in full 
(xiii. 14 f.), and has completed Mark's parable-trilogy up to the number 
of seven in accordance with the Apostolic source. The apparent omis- 
sion of Mark iv. 85-v. 43 ; vi. 7-13 explains' itself, for he had already 
given these narratives of healing as well as the missionary-discourse. 
On the other hand the introduction of the narrative of the Baptist^s 
death (xif. 1 f.), so foreign to the point of view of the section, can be 
explained solely by Mark vi. 14 ff., to which this narrative was attached 
there only by way of appendix. 
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wovxee (xTiii. 1-35, where Mark ix. 37 f. is perceptibly 
displaced bj it, and zix. 27-xx. 16) the Evangelist Has 
developed the instmction of the disciples in Mark into a 
oontinnous legislation for the kingdom of God (comp. also 
xix. 11 f.). The fourth part only begins in xx. 17 with the 
setting oat for Jernsalem and an explanation ot its object. 
In the acconnt of the entry into Jernsalem the fulfilment of 
prophecy is repeatedly shown (xxi. 4 f ., 16) ; the first conflict 
with the hierarchs is immediately exaggerated, while in an 
emphatic climax Jesus proclaims their gnilt and punishment 
in three parables instead of in one (xxi. 28-xxii. 14) ; then 
again it is the Pharisees and Saddncees who alternately 
try to tempt Jesus and who finally send a lawyer against 
Him, after disposing of whom Jesus Himself takes the 
initiative, and having reduced them to embarrassed silence, 
concludes with the terrible philippic in chap, xxiii. Thus 
the loosely-connected scenes in Mark have become oTie scene 
of combat carried to a dramatic point, making it necessary 
of course to omit the anecdote in Mark xii. 41—44, which 
only disturbs the context. The x>&rt concludes with the 
discourse on the second coming (chaps, xxi v., xxv.) ex- 
tended by a quantity of analogous matenal and leading up 
to the final consummation of the kingdom of God (xxv. 34). 
In the fifth part (chaps, xxvi., xxvii.) the history of the 
passion again contains some direct and indirect allusions to 
the fulfilment of prophecy (xxvi. 54 ; xxvii. 34, 43) ; above 
all in the narrative of the end of Judas (xxvii. 3-10). The 
people instigated by the chief priests, here make the choice 
suggested by Pilate between Barabbas and Jesus still more 
directly than in Mark; and when Pilate, warned even by 
his wife, washes his hands in innocence, they go as far as 
to call down the yengeance of God upon themselves (xxvii. 
19-25). The last addition (xxvii. 65-66) prepares the way 
for the concluding chapter^ which goes beyond Mark's descrip* 
tion of the yisit of the women to the open grave, not only by 
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making Christ appear to tbe women (xzviii. 9 f.), bnt more 
especially hy the narrative of the way in which the ohief 
priests employed the watch at the grave (comp. zxviii. 4), 
in order to paralyze the influence of the resnrrection-fact by 
this last monstrous deception (xzviii. 11-15). Finally Christ 
exalted to Divine glory appears on the monnt of Galilee, 
where He had proplaimed the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom of Ood, for the porpose of sending His disciples 
forth to all nations with the commission to make them His 
disciples by baptism and to teach them to observe His com- 
mandments, with a promise of His abiding gracious presence 
(xxvui. 16-20).* 

6. The fact that the first Grospel bears a Jewish- Christian 
character can never be mistaken, owing to the emphasis 
with which it points out Jesus' descent from the house of 
David and the fulfilment of prophecy in His life. Hereby , 
however, little is said with regard to the fundamental ideas 
of the Gospel.^ It is true chap. i. shows how it was divinely 

* Attempts to difloover the arrangement of the first Gospel (eomp. 
Pelt, TheoL Mitarhfiten, 1838, 1; Earless, De eomp. Evang. MatUuBi^ 
ErlaDg., 1842; Delitzsoh, Neue UtUenuchungen Uber Entttehung und 
Anlage de9 ertUn kan, Evangeliumt^ Leipz., 1853, who regards it as a 
counterpart of the five books of Moses ; Hofmann, Zeittehr, /. Protest. «• 
Kirche, Bd. 81, 185C; Lutbardt, De eomp, Evang. MaUh,^ Leips., 1861), 
whiob do not take into aooonnt the relations of its sonroes, most inevit- 
ably remain unfraitfol and lead to arbitrary assumptions. 

^ Even the Tubingen school oonld not support the view that it repre> 
•ented an anti-Pauline Jewish-Ohristianity, and that the history of Jesus 
received its stamp in tiliis interest, since beside such features as oould 
be interpreted in a legal and particularistic, or even anti-Pauline sense 
(v. 17 ff. ; xvi. 27 ; xix. 17 fl. ; zxiii. 2 f. ; xxiv. 20 f. ; vii. 6 ; x. 5 f., 23 ; 
XV. 24 ; xix. 28), just as many might be placed which manifestly express 
the contrary (v. 20-48; vU. 12; xv. 11-20; xxii. 40; xxviii. 20-viil 
11 ff. ; xxiv. 14 ; xxvi. 13 ; xxviii. 19). Some indeed have resorted to 
the view of a univorsalistic revision of an older Qospel- writing which 
gave clear and undisguised expression to the contrast ; and Hilgeufeld'a 
attempt to separate this revision from the Judaistio writing at its founda- 
tion is not wanting in acuteness ; but it still remains very improbable that 
the alleged antithesis of the Apostolic age should have been mediated; 
oritios bringing forward contradictory utterances and ideas which 
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ordained that the son of Mary shonid have all the rights 
of that son of David who in the f nlness of time was to re- 
establish the throne of His fathers; bnt chap. ii. in the 
history of the childhood immediatelj shows how the 
heathen come to worship the child Jesus, whereas the king 
of Israel persecnted the new-bom king of the Jews and 
ultimately compelled Him to leave the ancient capital and 
settle in a comer of Ghililee. It is true the Baptist proclaims 
the nearness of the kingdom ; but already he is forced to 
announce to the ruling parties of the nation the judgment 
of the coming Messiah (iii. 2, 7 fE.)* Jesus indeed comes 
preaching the kingdom ; bnt by settling in Capernaum He 
shows that salvation is to go forth to the Gentiles (iv. 
15 f., 17, 24r). He proclaims the inviolability of the 
law; but teaches an understanding and fulfilment of it at 
variance with that of the scribes and Pharisees (chap. v.). 
Immediately after His second miracle of healing He points 
prophetically to the rejection of Israel and the calling of 
the Gentiles (viiL II f.)* By the choice of twelve Apostles 
He nevertheless points to their being destined for Israel, and 
in His missionary discourse declares in the most definite 
way that their mission was originally intended for Israel 
exclusively (x« 2, 5 f., 23), although He can only hold ou^ 
to them a prospect of the severest persecutions on the part 
of this nation (x. 17-39). Just as the prophet of God is 
in danger of being mistaken in Him, so the people are 
only moved by His preaching to press violently into the 
kingdom of God, mistaking the wisdom of God in the 
a])pearing of the Baptist as in that of the Messiah; the 
cities in which He did most of His miracles remain impeni 
tent, while Jesus by God's decree may not reveal His saving 
counsel to the wise of the nation, but must conceal it from 

are cIom together and nnmediated. As a matter of foot oar Gospel 
itsell ofleni the simplest mediation of these supposed contradio- 
ftions* 



I 
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them (chap, zi.)* The PhariseeB harden themselyes to 
deadlj enmity against Him, and in calumniating Him blas- 
pheme the Holy Ghost ; the disconrse following the demand 
for a sign shows how, after apparent improvement through 
the instrnmentality of the Baptist, matters seem to have 
gone worse with the nation than before (chap, zii.); and the 
parable- disconrse how the judgment of obduracy foretold by 
Isaiah had already come upon them (ziii. 14 f.). Yet again 
the Evangelist shows how Jesus, true to His calling, did 
not yet enter heathen territory but only accords a benefit 
to the heathen woman while maintaining all the prerogatives 
of Israel by word and deed (zv. 21-31). Just as in zv. 13 £. 
he sets forth that the Pharisees by their additions to the 
law lead the people to destruction, so in zvi. 12 he shows 
how they along with the Sadducees seduce the people with 
their false doctrine. It is now no longer possible for Jesus 
to establish the kingdom of God in the nation, but only 
to charge Peter with gathering the Church of the Messiah, 
in which the kingdom of God would be realized nnder hia 
guidance (zvi. 18 f.). The judgment of the returning Son 
of man can now no longer be regulated by the law, but by 
a right attitude towards the Messiah (zvi. 24-27). In the 
last conflicts at Jerusalem it becomes more ipd more evi- 
dent that the kingdom of God must be taken from Israel 
and given to the heathen (zzi. 43) ; the account concludes 
with the great denunciatory discourse which indeed still 
defends the true claim of the scribes and Pharisees in so far 
as they only profess to be successors of Moses (zziii. 2 f.), 
but to them as the seducers of the people announces judg- 
ment, with the beginning of which Jehovah withdraws His 
gracious pi^sence from Jerusalem (zziii. 23), and the temple 
becomes a ruin (zzi v. 2). In the history of the pcbssion and 
resurrection special emphasis is attached to the circnmstanod 
that the people led astray by their guides call down the 
blood of Jesus upon themselves (zzvii. 20-25), and in con- 
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olasion to the fact that the seducers of the people do not 
hesitate to stoop to the lowest intrigne in order to stifle in 
its hirth a belief in the resnrrection (xxviii. 13 ff.)- Wlien 
therefore in the conclading scene, Jesus, who is exalted to 
the throne of all worlds instead of to the throne of His 
fathers, no longer sends His disciples to Israel but to the 
(jentiles, teaching them no more to make circumcision and 
the law obligatory, but baptism and the keeping of His 
commands, and promises His abiding gracious presence to 
the community of disciples in whom the former promise thai 
Jehovah would dwell among His people is fulfilled (xxviii. 
19), we now know how this issue, so contrary to all the 
hopes of Israel, has come about. The Gasp'el is not written 
for the purpose of taking part in current disputed questions, 
but is meant to explain how the sending of the Messiah 
who was destined to be the king of Israel and called to 
re-establish the Messianic kingdom in Israel, fulfilling its 
law and promise, had nevertheless led to the gathering of a 
Messianic Ghnrch essentially composed of Gentiles, living 
solely in accordance with the commands of their exalted 
Lord and yet appearing as heirs of the prerogative of Israel. 
It is a question calculated to move deeply the heart of every 
believer of the Jews who tries to answer it.* 

7. The customary view, that the author of the Gospel 
was a Palestinian, is manifestly incorrect, for Palestine is to 
him only ^ yrj iKtCvrf (ix. 26, 31). He is undoubtedly a Jew 
learned in the Scriptures, reading the Old Testament in the 
original text (No. 4) ; Jerusalem is unquestionably in his 
view the holy city (iv. 5 ; xxvii. 53) ; but the nati\ e soil of 
Palestine has already become strange to the Jew of the 
Dispersion.^ A Palestinian who^K) aim it was to expand the 

* Against a strange interpretation of the Gospel as intended for a 
reply to official lies ooataiued in a oircnlsr writing of the Sanhedrim 
(Aberle, TBbinger theoh Quartalschrijt, 1849, 4), oomp. HUgenfeld, 
{ZeiUehr.f. wiu. TheoL, 1864, 4 ) 

1 An aathor who makes John, baptizing in the Jordan, appear in tha 
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oldest Apostolic writing into a complete bisioiy of the life 
of Jesos, woald not in Palestine, where many ejewitnesses 
of His life mnst still have been present, haye been able to 
adhere oxclusiyel j to the writing of one who was not an eye- 
witness, whose account he has in many instances arranged 
in a way historically impossible (Nos. 1, 3) ; nor conld 
he have contented himself with adding nothing more 
from an independent source than a small nnmber of tra- 
ditional matters which to say the least bear evident traces 
that they were not had at first hand (comp. also his igno- 
rance, of the original dwelling of the parents of Jesus, ii. 
22 f.). Many indeed have inferred from six. 1, without 
reason, that he wrote in the district east of Jordan ; but it 
is clear that his readers like himself were Jews of the 
Diaspora, from the fact that he is obliged to interpret- the 
names Immanuel and Golgotha for them, as also the words 
of the psalm used as a prayer by Jesus on the cross (L 23 ; 
zxvii. 33, 46).' Above all the polemic against Gentile- 
christian libertinism, which the author repeatedly brings 

wilderness of Jodah (ill. 1, 6), who seems to take the city on the East 
coast mentioned in his sooroe viii. 88 f. for Gadara (nii. 28), who 
hardly knows that the Arimathasa taken from Mark (xxvii. 57) is the 
very Bama he has mentioned before (ii. 18), who mak^s Pharisees and 
Saddncees together comg to the Baptist and to Jesos (iii. 7 ; zvi. 1) and 
Jesns ** depart " to Galilee or to the east coast of the lake of Gf^nnesareth 
in conseqaence of the intelligence of the Baptist^s fate (iv. 12 ; xiv. 13 ; 
oomp. also xii. 15), has hardly a proximate idea of Palestinian localities 
and relations. 

' Certainly the signification of the name of Jesns common in all 
places among the Jews (i. 21) was known to the readers; it is not 
nfoessary for him to explain to his readers, as in Mark ^ii. 8 f., the 
pnrification-onstoms practised throughout the Diaspora, nor yet the 
ouHtoms of the FassoTcr no doubt known to every one by a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem (comp. xxvi 17 with Mark xiv. 12 ; xxvii 57 with xt. 42 ; 
eomp. also xxii. 28 with Mark xii. 18) ; but a custom such as the annual 
Easter amnesty does not appear to be known to them (xxvii. 15), while 
localities like Nazareth and Capernaum, Gethsemane and Golgotha are 
adduced in a way that does not show an acquaintauce with th*m on the 
part of the readers (ii. 28 ; iv. 13 ; xxvi. 86 ; xxvii. 
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into sayings of Jesns (yii. 22 f., xiii. 41; zxiy. 12), shows 
that the Je wish-Chins tian readers for whom the Gospel was 
intended in the first place, lived surronnded bj Gentile- 
Christians ; and these indications point to Asia Minor where 
we have seen this libertinism make its most threatening 
manifestation in the later time of the Apostolic period 
(§ 35, 1; 38, 2; 41, 1). Herewith the question as to 
the original language of onr Gospel is likewise definit- 
ively settled, which language obviously can only have been 
the ordinary Greek used by the author as well as by his 
readers. 

The question m to the pximltive language of our Gospel has been 
▼eutilated from early times in the oritioiiim of the Gospels. Since the 
Churoh-Fathers ascribed it to the Apostle Matthew, tiioagh affirming 
that he wrote in Hebrew (t.€. Aramean), it seems as if it must in 
some way be the traoslation of a Hebrew original (oomp. Hieron., De 
Vir. III., 8) ; but Erasmus and Calyin doubted this opinion. When 
Catholics appealed on behalf of the authority of the Yalgate to the fact 
that even our Gospel of Matthew was only a translation, Protestant 
polemic rejected the view that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, on purely 
dogmatic grounds, though th« hypothesis was not quite without unpre* 
judiced advocates oven in the Protestant Church. The question was 
first discussed in a more scientific way between J. D. Michaelis and G. 
Marsh {Abhandlung von der OrundMpraehe de9 Bvtmgelium MatthSi^ 
Halle, 1755), the former of whom was more and more decided in favour 
of its Hebrew origin ; but after £iohborn*8 criticism had shown how 
hazardous this view was with respect to the credibility of the first 
Gospel, expositors declared almost universally in favour of a Greek 
original, not only Hog and Schott, but also Panlns and Pritsaohe. 
Guericke and Olshausen alone made the Apostle simply translate him- 
self. But just as de Wette had so early as 1826 thrown equal doubt on 
the tradition of the Hebrew original of our Gospel and on its Apostolio 
origin, so in 1833 Sieffert proved unanswerably tliat wo cannot adhere to 
the tradition of a Gospel-writing by Mark unless at the same time wo 
asHume that the Apostle wrote in Hebrew ; but that a Greek original of 
our first Gospel is not thereby excluded if we suppose that the Aram«an 
Matthew in question was only a source. Most later critics take this 
path, though many like Bleek and Hilgenfeld still reject the tradition 
of an Aramsan Matthew (oomp. | 45, 4, note 8), but without defend- 
ing the apostolicity of the Greek like Harless, Anger and KeiJ, or 
compromising the matter by holding our Gospel to be a translation. 
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either of the Hebrew Uatthew itself (comp. Thiersch and B. Sehnlzc), 
or of ft Hebrew eDlargement of it (oomp. Meyer and Delitzsch) Tlie 
mistakes of tranfilaiion professedly foand by earlier critieism having 
long been recogniited as pure fiction, while it has been adequately shown 
that the going back of citations to the original text presnpposes an 
author yersed in the Scriptures but not i^ Hebrew original, nothing 
more can be said in favour of a translation. The explanations of 
separate Aramasan words, certain plays upon words (such as vi. 16 ; zzi. 
41 ; xxiT. 7), or genuine Oreek constructions (snoh as /^rroXo>c<W and 
woXvXoyMi, vi. 7) might certainly have been introduced with some freedom 
on the part of the translator; but the oitations which the author could 
only have got from the LXX. (Mo. 4), the linguistic dependence on the 
Greek Gospel of Mark (No. 1) and the fact that it was designed for 
Greek-speaking Jews, are decisive for the Greek original of oar GospeL 

The attempt to prove from the sayings of Jesas in oar 
Gospel that it presupposed the existence of the Jewish state 
and the temple worship is Tain, since this is only an arga- 
mcnt for the genuineness of such utterances. Not does it 
follow from the fact that the prophecy in xziv. 29 is pre* 
served in its most original form that the Oospel was 
written before the catastrophe of the year 70 (comp. also 
Beyschlag, Mangold), since it was possible to hope for an 
immediate ushering in of the second coming soon after this 
event. On the other hand xxiv. 9 already points to a g^reat 
persecution of the Christians, xxiii. 35 probably to the 
murder of Barach at the conquest of Gamala; xxiv. 30 to an 
acquaintance with the Apocalypse ; while the allusion to the 
destruction of Jerusalem inserted in xxii. 7 is quite decisive 
(comp. Weizsacker). Passages snch as xvi. 28; x. 23 show 
however that it must have been written very soon after this 
evont.^ In any case the Evangelist has already given up 

^ Even Hilgenfeld and E5stlin refuse to go beyond the first ten yeaia 
after the destruction of Jerusalem; whereas Yo'.kmar, who found Luke 
used in our Gospel, put it in 110; and Baur who made Matt. zxir. 
refer to events under Hadrian went still fai'ther into the second cen- 
tury. The old Apostolic writing of the year 67 and Mark's Gospel of 
the year 69 might have been known to the author who lived in Asia 
Jiinor, soon after the year 70. Earlier detenoinations of time rest for 
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ftU hope of a completion of the kingdom of God in forms 
of the national theocracy and only now expects its heavenly 
completion, for which reason he coins the expression ^ 
/Soo-cXcia rSiv ovpayStv. To strengthen the faith of his fellow- 
countrymen who in face of the destraction of the national 
hopes of Israel were sorely troubled and had gone astray in 
their belief, and to show them how it happened that the 
Messiah who came to fulfil the law and the prophets did 
not in fact fulfil these hopes (oomp. No. 6), this is ihm 
historical and deeply religions tendency of our OospeL 

f 48. Thx GtosPEL or Lvn. 

1. Apart from greater and smaller omissions the causes 
of some of which are still quite transparent, the third 
Gospel has adopted the entire substance of the second in a 
still more complete way than the first; even in the rare 
instances where a narrative piece of Mark is visibly re- 
placed by the parallel account of another source (as in the 
scene in the synagogue at Nazareth or Peter's draught of 
fishes), we always find features of Mark's representation 
interwoven (oomp. iv. 22, 24 ; t. 10 f .) ; and notwithstand- 
ing the apparent freedom by which the history of the 
passion is frequently characterized, Mark's narrative in* 
variably shows through. Apart from the manifestly inten- 
tional precedence given to the synagogue scene at Nazareth, 
which has led to the transposition of the disciples' calling 
and the borrowing of both parts from another source (comp. 
also the transposition of the piece viii. 19 ff., which is 
equally self-explanatory, and is likewise given in accordance 
with another source), the Evangelist follows Mark's se- 
quence still more exclusively than is done by the first 
Gospel, foreign to his literary manne'r as is its groupings 

the most part on the identification of our first Gospel with the ApostoUo 
writing of Matthew, and are therefore without value. 

VOL. IX. U 
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whicli for the most part is broken up bj tbe fresh material 
he adds to it, and is moreover evidently no longer recognised 
by him as saoh« The literary, refleefcive, explanatory and 
expansive elaboration of Mark's text appears even more 
sfcrongly throQghoat the third Gospel than the first ; details 
only mentioned in Mark where they have importance for 
the narrative, are here anticipated in order to make the 
implied conrse of events clear from the beginning ; or con- 
versely, details here omitted or modified are presupposed 
in the subsequent narrative as in Mark.^ So familiar is 
Mark's narrative to the Evangelist, that he not unfrequently 
makes nse of it to embellish accounts drawn from other 
sources. Thus the remonstrance in vii. 6 comes from Mark 
T. 39, and the words with which Jesus raises np the young 
man at Nain (vii. 14), from Mark t. 41; the conclusion 



* The oompaxiioo of the text in WeiM, Mareu»evangelium, 1873, 
fumiahefl proof of this throaghout, and eveiy paragraph selected affords 
the most munerous examples of it. Compare in tiie first oonneoted 
paragraph taken from Mark, the literary elaboration in iv. 82, 86, 87, 
the explanatory vdXit r. FaXiXoiat in iv. 81, ^ctfr irreO/ta 9aifMwlw djcotf. 
in iv. 83, h i^owr. koI Svpofui in iv, 86, awexo/Urtf rvp. fieydXfp in iv. 88, 
yti^li/hnfl li/Upaf in iv.*43, and the paraphrase of KnipA^ in iv. 48 ; the 
more exactly defining ^lyjfojf oMur </f rh /Utrw in !▼. 36, drotfrit drb r. 
tfvray. in iv. 38, lipdmiffaM o^^k. for Xry. airr. in ir. 88, the threatetiing of 
fever and the Tapax/>9]ua dratfrao-a in iv. 39, the healing mediated by the 
laying on of hands in ir. 40, the reflective iiviUp fi\d}J/ay airhv in iv. 35, 
the Tcu^et ^oi etxoi' do'^eroDrrat in iv. 40, tlie Kpavyd^wra koX \iyovra 
etc. (oomp. the r6r X/H<rr^ ainhv cZi^ai) in iv. 41, the 5ri ^irl roi}ro 
dTe<rr(£Xi|r in iv. 48, the ^wr j lAtyoKia i° >▼• ^ anticipated from Mark i. 
26, and the statement in iv. 42 anticipated from Mark i 37. Similarly 
we find in v. 17 the anticipatory remark that Pharisees and doctors of 
the law were present, in viii. 23 that Jesos slept, in viii 27 that the 
demoniae wore no clothing, in viii 42 the age of the maid, in viii. 51 
the presence of the parents, and in ix. 14 the number of those who were 
led and saoh like. Conversely we have in v. 19 the presapposition that 
Jesns was in the house and was thronged by the multitude, taken solely 
from Mark, in v. 22 Jesus in accordance with Mark guesses their 
thoughts, although Luke makes them express these openly ; in viii. 13 a 
feature of the parable is interpreted as in Mark, which is wanting in the 
parable itself beoause it proceeds from another source (viii. 6). 
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of the sioiy of the anointing (vii. 50) from Mark ▼. 34 ; tbe 
dva Svo on the sending out. of the seventy (x. 1) from Mark 
vi. 7 ; Lnke xv. 1 from Mark ii. 15 ; Lnke xvii. 14 from Mark 
i. 44; Lake xix. 28 from Mark x. 32. Hence too the inflnence 
of Mark's peculiar phraseology maj still be seen in variooB 
wajs in the third Gospel.' 

2. The nse of a second source in addition to Mark is also 
clearly -visible in the third Gt>8pel in the way in which 
sayings already adopted from Mark afterwards recnr in 
another connection where the author mast have found 
them in a fixed written form.^ The most striking instance 
of such duplicates is found in the missionary discourse 
taken fi*om Mark in chap, ix., recurring in chap. x. in an 
altered address. That this discourse was in Luke's source 
addressed to the Twelve is unanswerably shown by the 
allusion to z. 4 (xxii. 35) which appears in a speech to 
the Twelve. It not unfrequently happens elsewhere, how- 
ever, that series of sayings or parables still clearly betray 



* The cMiH 10 freqaeni in Mark is in Lake generally replaoed by 
vapaxprj/M, and is only retained in v. 18 ; the {fTsLytip elsewhere avoided 
occars in xix. 80, the e^t rd iripaw in viii. 22, tbe ^ai^apvfvit instead of 
NajWpaibt in iv. 34. Expressions which are comparatively freqaent in 
Mark only recor in isolated cases in the parallels in Lake {repipxe^dfjxpott 
KCL0€^B€iP, ^pabf€tw, ScufJMFll^effBaif CTOpaffffeiy, dTOKaSiffrdpeur^ di&ixi)i 
rp€vfui i.KdBaprr,t ffUf^taw^ ffrax^j jci^jcX^, iwarfn : possibly) ; wliile other 
favourite expressions of Mark, tbongh here and there again need inde- 
pendently by Lake, are borrowed from him (jrpareu'^ avtifr^^t UrMfT" 
T€ffd<Uy etc.). 

^ All the separate elements of the series and sayings in viii. 6-18 
(a Mark iv. 21-25) again recnr in xi. 33; xii. 2; xix. 26; as also ix. 
23-26 (-Mark viii. 34-38) in xiv. 27 ; xvii. 33 ; xu. 9. Conversely 
Luke XX. 46 (sMark xii. 88 f.) is already foandin xi. 43; Lake xxi. 
14 f. (a free rendering of Mark xiii. 11) in a more original form already 
in xii. 11 f. But Lake also interweaves sayings independently, sayings 
which he has before him in writing in a dififerent place and connection, 
and which he adopts (comp. xvii. 31 with xxi. 22 ; xviii. 14 with xiv. 
11). In the same way the Evangelist prefaces the introdaction to the 
discoarse against those who demanded a sign (xi. 29) in xi. 16 by another 
one, a reminiaoenoe of Mark viiL 11. 
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A sense at Yariance with the connection to wbich Lnke Las 
transferred them, and therefore can only be taken from 
another context ali*cady fixed in writing.* This natnrally 
leads to the oldest Apostolic soarce, which had mainly in 
view a collection of disconrse-material ; and in fact the 
great mass of such material which the third Gospel has 
over and abov^ Mark, is again fonnd in the first Gospel, 
and in those parts of it moreover, which he had to trace 
back to the Apostolic source (§ 47, 2). Thus for example 
the Baptist's discourse and the three temptations in the 
wilderness, the sermon on the Mount and the Baptist's 
message, the discourse against those who demanded a sign 
and the invocation of woes, the discourse on the second 
coming and many smaller series of sayings and parables. 
Kevertheless the Evangelist cannot have taken this noaterial 
from our first Gospel, for in many cases the series of sayings 
there skilfully formed into discourses are given by him 
in their original unconnectedness and with a statement of 
the original cause (xi. 1-13 ; xii. 13-34, 64-59 ; xiv. 25-35 ; 
xvii. 22-37) or in a manifestly original connection (xi. 33 fF. ; 
xiii. 24-29 ; xxii. 25-50), though sometimes also where 
he himself assigns no motive whatever (xii. 51 ff. ; xiiL 
18-21 ; xvii. 1-4), or one that is palpably false (xii. 2 f.; 

' By beiDg joined to the Baying with regard to leaven (xii. 1) the sense 
of zli. 2 f. is manifestly perverted, for the continuation of the discourse 
still shows clearly the original meaning. The sense which the saying 
respecting blaFpliemy against the Holy Ghost gets by being connected 
with xii. 11 f., is ceitainly not the original one, nor Is that of xiii. 80, 
in its connection with xiii, 28 f. ; while the saying in xiii. 34 f. is his- 
torically nnintelligible by its attachment to xiii. 83. The parables in 
xiv. 16-24 ; xv. 4-10 ; xviii. 2-8 ; xix. 12-27 still clearly show a sense 
at variance with their literary insertion in xiv. 16 ; xv. 1 f . ; xviii. 1 ; 
xix. 11 ; even the parables in xiv. 8-14 lose their exact parabolic mean- 
ing by their insertion in xiv. 7, 12, the meaning of the first of which is 
clearly shown from xiv. 11. Compare also the allusion to the parable 
of the ten virgins in xiii. 25 £F. Even the invocations of woe are trans- 
ferred to a Pharisaic feast where they could not possibly have been spoken, 
only because they are attached to the washing of cups and platters. 
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com p. note 2), therefore where their separation from the 
heautifal connection thcj have in the first Oospel would be 
quite unintelligible.'^ Without doubt Luke has preserved 
the most original form of the similes of the seed-corn and 
the grain of mustard seed (viii. 4-8 ; xiii. 18 f.)> to which 
the first Gospel, following Mark, has given a very different 
shape ; while even elsewhere he sometimes differs from it 
in keeping the original text (comp. for example xi. 30). 
In the discourse on the second coming the second of the 
iuterpolations adopted from JMark in Matt. xxiv. 23 ff. is 
at least wanting, while the unusual Ij free treatment of the 
first (Luke xxi. 12-19) seems to indicate that it did not 
belong to the original form of the discourse on the second 
coming known to the Evangelist. He must therefore have 
taken this discourse- material not from our first Oospel 
but from the source of it. He has given it a much 
stronger revision almost throughout, and has therefore 
preserved less of the original, in both however we fre- 
quently find onlj independent and different elaborations 
of the original.^ The same relation exists between the 

I Matt. iii. 7 and Lake iii. 7 are manifestly distinct attempts to 
give the Baptist's discourses a definite address by literary combimition. 
It is certain that if the Evangelist had only known the parable of the 
lost sheep in Matt, xviii. where it refers to Ood*s solicitude for His 
children, he could not have given it an application so much nearer to 
the original sense, as he does in diap. zv., or even have given back in 
Luke z. 28 f. ; zii. 58 f . their original sense to those s^ijings which 
Matt. ziii. 16 f . ; v. 25 f. had diverted from it. Compare the retention 
of vi« 39 in the sermon on the mount (against Matt. zv. 14), of vii. 29 f. 
in the Baptist's discourse (against Matt, zzi 81 f.), of z. 13 ff. in the 
missionary discourse (against Matt. zi. 21 ff.), of zii. 32 against Matt. vi. 
34. In the very rare oases where the third Evangelist has removed 
sa^'ings from the more original connection preserved in the fin<t Gospel 
(comp. vi. 40; zvi. 15-18 and zii. 10 which is put out of its original 
place by the tran<*position of zi. 24 ff ), the reason b always clearly seen 
(comp. especially ziii. 3^ f. and with it note 2). 

* The sermon on the mount is certainly not original either in the 
form of the first or of the th rd Gospel ; just as in the former we have 
an enlargement of it, so in the latter we have an abridgement, which 
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first and third Oospels where both employ onr Marie Both 
have on occasion broken through the order of it, each 
in a different way ; the different way in which they inter- 
pret a text that is liable to be misunderstood is shown by 
the parallels to Mark ii. 15-18 ; the different way in which 
they explain a figure, by Matt. xvi. 12 and Luke xii. 1 
(comp. with Mark viii. 15) ; and the different way in which 
they illustrate an obscure connecfcion, by their reyisions of 
Mark ix. 33-37. Of the characteristic additions in the 
first Gospel to Mark's text'(6.^. iv. 13; ix. 9, 13; xii. 5 ff., 
11 ff. ; xvi. 17 ff.; xvii. 24 ff.; xx. 1-16) Luke is as Httle 
aware as of the dramatic point given to the last scenes 
of conflict in Jerusalem (comp. Luke xx. 45~xxL 4) and 
of all ite peculiarities in the history of the passion and 
the resurrection. The preliminary narratives in the two 
Gospels are directly antagonistic, as also their accounte of 
the appearances of the Risen One,^ while Luke has not 
the slightest trace of those linguistic peculiaritieB which 
characterize the hand of the first Evangelist (§ 47, 4, 
note 2). It is thus established as one of the most indis« 
puteble results of Gospel-criticism, that Luke's acquaintance 
with and tise of the Apostolic source of the first Gospel 

seceuitated formal remouldings. In the yery introduction the three 
beatitudes of the first are brought up to seven, in the third they are 
strengthened by the parallel invocation of woes. The parables of the 
talents and of the great feast are in both carried ont in an allegorieal 
form, but in a way entirely distinct. It has been ezhanstively shown 
in detail by Weiss, how a comparison of tbe text leads to the resalt 
that the oiiginal is preserved sometimes in the first and sometimes 
in the third Gospel {Doi Matthdusevangelium und seine Lueatparal- 
ielen, 1876). 

* One who was acquainted with Matt. ii. could not possibly have 
written Luke ii. 89 ; it could not have oocuzred to one who was ac- 
quainted with a genealogy of Jesus which proved that he was a de- 
scendant of David in the royal line, to trace back his descent to an 
obscure collateral branch (iii. 27-31) ; nor could one who knew ixom the 
fiist Gospel of an appearance of Jesus in Galilee, haTe ezeladed it by 

i/. 49. 
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IB JQst SB oertaiii as his want of acqnamtanoe with this 
Gospel itself. 

Howerer eTident this may be m a general resnlt, it cannot be denied 
that a namber of separate phenomena exist whioh do not appear to fit 
in with it (oomp. Ed. Simons, Hat der dritU Evangelut den kanonitehm 
Maithdui henutit ; Bonn 1880). Even in the historical portions of tbe 
Gospel, snoh as all three have in common, we find points of agreement 
between the first and third Gospels, ta opporition to Mark, which seem 
to indicate a literary oonoection between them. In these phenomena 
the primiiiye-Mark hypothesis has its most speoions sapport (§ 46» 4), 
for the simplest explanation of them seems to be that the first and third 
Gospel only preserved the original text of the narrative-sonroe which had 
already undergone a rcTision in onr Mark. Bnt apart from the sus- 
picion which mnst attach to every separation of onr Mark from the source 
of the other two Gospels, the form of expression in the specified devia- 
tions of our seoond Gospel appears in many ways so much the more 
difficult and so much more in keeping with the peculiarity of the 
whole Gospel, that it cannot have been introduced by revision (oomp. 
the incomplete /icr& rpeit i/Upas in viii. 81 ; x. 84, the dis in xiv. 80, the 
iwaifftp in xiv. 47, the iwipoX^ larXflucF in xiv. 72, the iwdKri^af koX jrartf- 
#i|jrey in xv. 46). The greater number of these phenomena are better 
explained by to if we assume that the Apostolic source contained a 
aeries of narrative-pieoes, to the shorter form of which Luke often 
adhered with tlie first Gospel and even in opposition to it (oomp. ex.gr. 
viii. 19 ff.; ix. 28), as also to the more original expression (oomp. 
Matt. ix. 20 with Luke viii. 44), with short introductions to the larger 
discourses, of which traces are still preserved both in the first and third 
Gospels (oomp. in the introduction to the Baptist's preaching, the men- 
tion of wtplxbfpo9 r. 'lop8. Matt. iii. 5 ; Luke iiL 8, the transference of 
the sermon on the mount c/t rd 6pot Matt. v. 1 ; Luke vi. 12, 20, the 
introduction to the missionary discourse Matt. x. I ; Luke ix. 1). Other 
phenomena remain, however, especially in the history of the passion, 
whioh can only be traced to current variations of oral tradition (comp. 
the parallels to the above cited passages of Mark) or to very old tei^t 
conformations (comp. § 44, 1) or to the influence of the sources pecnlia^ 
to Luke. In again admitting an acquaintance with the first Gospel oq 
tbe part of the third, against the collected criticism that follows Weisse, 
Simons, Holtzmann, Mangold and Wendt (Lehre Jetu, 1886) give up al^ 
certain point of attachment for the discovery pf this source, notwith- 
standing that they deny its having been extensively used, and trace bacl^ 
the great mass of coincidences to a common source. Tl^e Evangelist i^ 
accused of the neglect, quite inconceivable |n fao^ of his qwn declara^ 
tioo (L 8), of a source with whiph h^ wa| aqgn^tffd av4 which ha} 
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■nob importanee lor him, or even (with Wendt) of a criticism fnreiini to 
his whole mamier, which besides being antenable and coatradictory in 
itself, is often limited to the fact that he preferred one single expressioa 
of the first Evangelist against Mark (or the Apostolio sooroe). Gomp. 
also f 47, 8, note 4. 

3. The third Gospel contains a great mass of material 
which can neither be derived from Mark nor from the 
Apostolio scarce, but must yet have lain before the Evange- 
list in a fixed written form. This is seen in the glaring 
contrast between the classic Greek of the prologne and 
the history of the birth beginning in i. 5, so strongly 
Hebraistic in language and delineation; and also in the 
way in which Luke has sometimes combined narratives of 
one source with parallel accounts of others, which evi- 
dently do not entirely harmonize with the text before 
him.^ It is mosfc probable, however, that this material 
belonged for the most part to one source which embraced 
the entire life of Jesus, for excepting the preliminary 
history (chaps, i. ii. with the Baptist's preaching, iii. 10* 
14 and the genealogy iii. 23^8; it represents all sides 
of the public life of Jesus commonly illustrated in evan- 
gelical tradition. It contained a calling of the disciples 
(chap, v.), narratives of the intei-course of Jesus with 
publicans and sinners (comp. the story of Zacchasus in chap, 
xix. and the anointing by the woman who was a sinner, 
in chap, vii.), the healing of the centurion's son (chap, vii.), 
a healing of lepers (the grateful Samaritan, chap, xrii.), 

^ Thas the insertions from Mark in the history of the calling and in 
the synagogue-sceue at Nazareth (20, 1) clearly disturb the flow of the 
narrative, in the story of the anointing the name of Simon suddenly 
orops up in vii. 40 (from Mark xiv. 8), although the name of the host is 
not given, while the account of the healing of the centurion's son taken 
from the Apostolic source (vii. 6-9) does not quite suit the other account 
before him (vii. 1-6, 10), and the paragraph with regard to the greatest 
oommaudment (z. 25-28) manifestly borrowed from the same source 
does not quite suit the conversation connected with it respecting the 
meaning of irXifffloif drawn from the source peculiar to him (x. 29-37)* 
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tt raising from the dead (chap. yii.)> & healing on tho 
Sabbath-day and a legal question (chaps, ziii. x.), the 
woman who blessed Jesns (xi. 27 f.) and the narrative of 
Mary and Martha (chap. x). Of parables it certainly con> 
tained the prodigal son, the rich man and poor Lazaros, 
the Pharisee and the publican (chaps, xy., xvi., xriii.), and 
perhaps also the parable xyii. 7-10. That it likewise in- 
cluded tho history of the passion, is more than probable 
fix)m the fact that a series of pieces, such as the prediction 
of the betrayal and of the denial, the prayer in Gethsemane 
and the proceedings before the chief council in it deviate 
so strongly from Mark ; the account of the crucifixion pre- 
senting such striking additions (comp. in particular xxiii. 
4-16, 27-31, 39-43, 46), that the narrative can only be 
explained by the fusion of Mark with another source. 
Finally, to this source certainly belongs the story of the 
disciples at Emmaus, as shown by its awkward combination 
with the appearance on Easter Eve, perhaps even (in another 
order) this itself.^ Of tho origin and character of this 
source nothing more definite can be made out than the 
certainty that, in accordance with its entire mode of pre- 
sentment, it proceeded from Jewish-Christian circles. It 
contains a remai'kable series of points of contact with tra« 
ditions which crop up in the fourth Gospel.^ 

* How many of those Bajings (v. 39 ; iz. 61 f . ; xii. 49 f . ; xiz. 39 f. ; 
xix. 42 ff.; zxi. 34 fl.) or details (viii. 1-3; iz. 61-66), especially in the 
history of the craoitizion, which Lake alone has retained, belong to 
this sooroe and are taken from oral tradition oannot of course be de- 
monstrflted. 

* Compare iv. 29 f. with John viii. 69; the miracoloas dranght of 
fishes ill chap. v. with John xzi. ; vii. 38 with John zli. 3. The stories 
of the Samaritans in chap. iz. 17 with John iv., of Mary and Martha in 
chap. z. with John zi. 12, tho parable of Ijazarns with John zi., in the 
history of the passion the trausference of the prediction of the denial to 
the last supper, and the denial itself before the transaction in the chief 
council ; the proposal of scourging instead of omcifizion Luke zviii. 16 
(oomp. John xiz. 1 ff.) and the appearing on Baster Eve. 



\ 
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4. The Evangelist in his preface expresslj olaBses Iiia 
work with the attempts of those who haye put together a 
description of the Gospel history from the tradition of eye- 
witnesses, and declares (i. 1 ff.) that for his part, after having 
oaref ally followed everything from the beginning, it is his 
intention to write it down in the natural order of time. He 
too therefore had followed as far as he conld the tradition of 
eye-witnesses, and since this was already fixed in writing in 
the oldest source (the Apostolic Matthew), he mnst have 
adhered mainly to it (No. 2). It being essentially, how- 
ever, only a collection of material, predominantly discourse- 
material, he was mainly thrown back for a connected narrative 
of the life of Jesus on the attempts of his predecessors 
who had tried to compile such a narrative from the written 
and oral tradition of eye-witnesses. Far as these must have 
been from satisfying him since he made a fresh attempt, 
he can have had no intention of blaming them as the 
Church-Fathers supposed, since he puts his own quite on a 
par with theirs. It is true he speaks of a number of such 
attempts, but it is very possible that many of them were 
known to him only from hearsay and that many contained 
only separate portions of the life of Jesus or were simply 
a compilation of a certain kind of material ; in any case an 
analysis of his Gospel points with certainty only to his 
having employed our Gospel of Mark and probably some 
attempt of the same kind (Nos. I, S). It was, however, by 
no means his intention to join these sources together like 
mosaic, but with their help to create a new and independent 
work. For this reason he has worked them over entirely, 
and hence it is that in a certain degree a uniform linguistic 
character runs through the whole work, discernible also in 
the Acts which are written by the same hand (Acts i. I). 
Nevertheless he has by no means composed it in classic Greek, 
with which, to judge from the beautiful period of the preface 
(i. 1-4) he was familiar. Through his predecessors the 
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oHaraoter of Old Testament bistoiy and a Hebraizing ex* 
ptession had been made the type of GrospGl-narratiye ; and 
unless he had entirely recast his sonrces or written in an 
insufferably diversified style, it was necessary for him to 
accommodate himself to it as far as possible.^ Bat in many 
.instances he has even worked over the sabstance of bis 
sonrces. He had already acoumnlated snch a wealth of 
material from them that he was obliged to think of abridg- 
ing. Analogous narratives in his sonrces, snch as the two 
accounts of the calling, the two synagogue-scenes in Naz- 
areth, and the two conversations respecting the command- 
ment of love, he blends harmoniously together (comp. No. 3, 
note 1) ; duplicates he avoids on principle, even omitting 
one of two somewhat similar narratives. This must have 
been the reason why he went back in many cases from the 
wealth of detail in Mark's narratives to the shorter account 
of the older source (comp. No. 2) ; and even elsewhere he 
has left out a number of smaller details which had lost their 
meaning or their perspicuity for his readers. The same 

^ Thxoaghoat the entire Ooepel the praotised Greek anthor is seen 
in tbe more abnncUmt use of pArtioles^ in tbe predilection for com* 
posita and deoomposita, in the freqneut nee ol the optative, and the 
infinitive with the article, in the neater adjective or participle with the 
article, in iuterrogatories with the article, in the nominative with the 
article instead of tbe Tocatiye, in the nee of tbe indefinite rit, in the 
predileetion for the genitive absolute and for attractions. The addressing 
of Jesus as hrurrdra is peculiar to Him, as also His designation in the 
narrative as 6 ict^pcof, x^^pct (x^t'pii^MOai), ffunipia {ffiarijp), ^^mtcCku and d0i- 
ffT6»ai (oratfe/f, itrrds), orpeu^ls, ttcdyeiWt raveo-^eu, e^paUft^Baiy irdpx€tp, 
the middle voice t&a$ait/ieTd ravra, and the predilection for the expressions 
Aro/ia, ^^fta, 0«tfri}, drifpi^ r&ros, XaM, Uor^s of a great number, jcaZ adr^, 
roXetr (to name), /i^XXeu', iropei^o^flu, dMlanifu (dy«umit), dyety, 6UpX€ff6ai, 
^offri^tw, 9€tj di Koi and the like. Everywhere he effaces the expression 
d^, and d^kKaffva for the sea of Qalilee, in most cases he replaces t^ut 
by xapa,xsmi»a.i incdyttF by vofif^cBai^ ifii^ frequently by dXij^wt, and the 
dative after the verb of saying by vp^s with tbe accusative. On the 
other hand he has appropriated to' his own use the frequent Uhd of his 
•onroes, eironmloeutions with ytwicBva, and the plastic expressions with 
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regard for his readers is also shown in the removal of all 
matter which had lost its meaning for them becanse of its 
special reference to internal Jewish relations. For the same 
reason all that is liable to be misunderstood is left oat.' 
Natarally this abridging operation did not prevent the 
author adding an explanatory or embellishing touch where 
it seemed necessary to an understanding of the narrative 
(No. 1, comp. his predilection for the mention of Jesus 
praying), nor did it interfere with his giving allegorical 
features to the parables (comp. No. 2, as also 5, 36), or 
strengthening the discourse with a fi*esh example (xi. 12; 
xvii. 28 ff., 32, 34) or a new parallel (vi. 271, 32 fF., 37 f. 
oomp. also the adding of the invocation of woes to the beati- 
tudes, yi. 24 fE.). As in Mark's Gospel, so likewise in the 

* That the ETangelist avoidfl doplicates on principle, is shown for 
example by the omission of Mark i?. 23 f., of the second account of the 
feeding and of the demand for a sign in Mark vlii. ; where duplicate 
sayings have remained (No. 2, note 1) he probably has not observed 
it. The second lake-miracle in Mark vi. is omitted, the second 
healings of the deaf-mute and the blind in Mark vii. 8, the second 
account of the anointing iu Mark xiv., the dispute as to precedence In 
Mark z. 85 ff. on account of Luke xxii. 24, the cursing of tlie fig-tree in 
Mark xi. 13 f . on accouut of Luke xiii. 6-9, and Mark xv. 16 ff. on ao- 
conut of Luke xxii. 62ff., xxiii. 11. The details respecting Levi the 
toU-gfltherer, the blind man at Jericho, Simon the Cyreniau, the names 
of Zebedees and Herodians have disappeared. For the sake of his Gen- 
tile-Christian readers he has omitted the whole int rpretation of the 
law and the anti- Pharisaic polemic from the sermon on the mount, as 
also the dispute respecting the washing of hands and divorce (Mark viL 
10). Conflict with the Pharisees could not of course be left entirel/ 
out of a history of Jesus ; but Luke confines himself to the disputes 
concerning the Sabbath and the invocation of woes, in which also much 
that would be unintelligible to his readers is either altered or omitted. 
The sayings re8pe>cting forgiveness, Luke xvii. 3f., are abridged oti 
account of their reference to Jewish circumstances, the mention of pre- 
Christian righteous men (Matt. x. 41 ; xiii. 17; xxiii. 29), the rcXwrcu 
and idpiKot (Matt. y. 46 f.) are omitted. The story of the Canaanite 
woman, sayings such as Matt. x. 5 f. and the second half of the parable 
of the feast (xxii. 11-14), perhaps also vii. 6 are left out as liable to be 
misunderstood ; so too in another connection is Mark ix. 43-48 (comp. 
also the recasting of Matt. xii. 28). 
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third, the discoxirses of the Apostolic source STiffer ninch 
stronger revision than in the first ; interpretations ex eventu 
(xxi. 24) and instrucfcive applications are inseited with much 
greater freedom (comp. No. 6). Where he finds discourses 
whose occasion is not thus specified, he supplies one by 
literary combination (iii. 7, 15; vii. 21; x. 1; xi. 16; xi, 
37 f. ; xviii. 1, 9), often by a qnestion or a petition (xiii. 
23 ; xvii. 5), frequently explaining turns of the discourse in 
that way (xi. 45; xii. 41; xvii. 37). Ab'cady the alter- 
ations which Luke makes in his texts rest on pragmatic 
reflections, already later events are carefully anticipated 
by earlier indications or attached to previous occurrences.^ 
Having promised to relate everything in order, the Evan- 
gelist concludes the history of the Baptist, iii. 18 fF., before 
passing on to the history of Jesus, and has attempted to 
divide His public ministry, purely according to time, into 
work in Galilee, outside Galilee, and in Jerusalem (comp. 
No. 5). Finally he has already begun to connect the sacred 
history, by the notices in ii. 2 ; iii. 1 £F., with great historical 
events, and has thus entered on its treatment more as a 
historiographer.* 

* In vL 11 he seems to think it too soon for the Pharisees to have 
designs on the life of Christ ; he no longer ventares to attribate the gross 
popular superstition to Herod (iz 9), nor does he any longer address the 
man who was palsied on aooount of his sinful life, as WKror (v. 20). The 
traoBpoBition of the temptations (chap, iv.) likewise rests on pragmatio 
reflections, as also the pieces xi. 24 £f., 81 ff. In iv. 13 the Evangelist 
paves the way for the appearing of the devil {xxu, 8), in viii. 2 f, for the 
appearing of tlie women (zziii. 65-zxiv. 10), in iz. 9 for that of Herod in 
the history of the passion (zziii. 8) ; in the same way the 6ei^cis voiovtrrai 
(v. 88) paves the way for the passage zl. 1, the mention of Betbsaida (iz. 
10) for the passage z. 18, the passage zi. 63 ff. for the last struggles ia 
Jerusalem (zz. 20), and zzi. 87 f. the way to Getheemane. Thus zi. 16; 
zii. 1 account for the combination of two subsequent discourses taken 
from his source. Gonveri^^ely iii. 8 is joined on to i. 80 ; iv. 1 to iii. 22 ; 
y. 12 to iv. 43 etc. On the other hand an historical and critical ^«ilec- 
tion and revibion of the material of his sources is only attributed to the 
Evangelist, as recently by Weodt, on the basis of a misinterpretation 
at variance with the wording. Comp. No. 2 at the end. 

* It is vain to tiy to ezplain " the literary plan and histoxiographical 
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5. After the introdnction (i. 1-4) the Gt)spel begins with 
announcements of the birth of the Baptist and of JesnSy 
which are found skilfullj interwoiren in the section i. 39-56. 
Then follow the birth and circumcision of the Baptist, and 
in chap. ii. the birth of JesDS, to which are attached tradi« 
tions from the history of His infancj and youth. The 
Baptist's ministry is illustrated solely by the completed 
citation from Isaiah and by his own discourses, concluding 
with a notice of his imprisonment (iii. 1-20). Then to a 
short mention of the baptism of Jesus and His entering upon 
His ministry a genealogy of Jesus is attached (iii. 21-37) 
immediately followed by the history of the temptation (ir. 
1-13).^ The firit leading part of the Gospel contains an 
account of Jesus' Oalilean activity (iv. l4-ix. 50), iv. 14r-vL 
19 simply following Mark's Gospel, whose order Luke, like 
the first Evangelist, manifestly regards as chronological.' 



treatment of Lake *' (N/>8gen, TheoL Stvd. v. KriU, 1876, 77) if we pxacti* 
eally leave hie lue of sonroes oat of oonsideration. The view that he 
arranged his matetial esaentially acoording to its safostance (eomp. 
Ebrard, Hofmann, Eeil and others), solely devised in a harmouy-seeking 
interest, is at variance with his express declaration in L 8 and leads to 
arbitrary arrangements of the Gospel. 

' The two introductory chapters are declared by the Eiohhom school 
of criticism to be spurious, vrithout any foundation whatever, and are 
assigned by Baar, Scholten and Wittichen to a later revision of it, in the 
interest of arbitrary conceptions of tendency on Lake's part. It is note- 
worthy how in the history of the Baptist the description of his appear- 
ance (Mark i. 5 f.) falls away, although according to iii 8, 22 ; iv. 2, Luke 
andoabtedly knows Mark's account. Since the entire preliminary 
history with the genealogy proceeds from the soaroe peculiar to him 
(No. 8), and the history of the temptation from the Apostolic soaroe 
(No. 2), he has ranged the material presented by both side by side in 
the Baptist's disooarses. 

* The sole deviation from him consists in the fact that he gives the 
rejection of Jesus in Nazareth (iv. 16-80) essentially in aoeordanoe with 
the soaroe peculiar to himself, in whose account it already forms a pre- 
diction of His rejection by Israel and of the calling of the Oentiles ; and 
he therefore puts it at the head of his narrative, though dearly in- 
dicating that it belongs ohronoiogically to the middle of Jesus* ministij 
(It. 15 L, oomp. iv. 28). By this means the oalling of the disoijcles la 
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The £act tbat he first narrates the choosing of the Apostles 
and then the thronging of the people to Jesns in distinction 
from Mark (vi. 12-19) has no material significance ; becanse 
here, where Jesns is on a mountain and surrounded bj the 
people, he is able to introduce the first large portion of the 
Apostolic source, viz. the sermon on the mount (vi. 20-49). 
Along with it he now repeats from this second source all 
that seemed to him to belong to the earlier time, down to 
the parable (viii. 4-8) ; in which waj the first great inteiv 
polation in Mark's text arises. From it we see therefore, 
that the healing of the centurion's son (viL 1-10), the raising 
from the dead (for which, on account of vii. 22, Luke is 
obliged to substitute the raising from the dead given in his 
third source, viL 11-17, since he desires to reproduce Mark's 
more detailed account) and the Baptist's message (vii. 18* 
S5),must certainly have stood between these two discourses; 
for the stoiy of the anointing, with the notice of the minis- 
tering women (yii Sft-viii. 3), is merely an illustration of 
yiL 84, interpolated from the third source. With the parable 
of the sower, which he explains in accordance with Mark 
(yiii 9-18), Luke again returns to Mark ir., and only now 
needs to repeat the anecdote of the relations of Jesus which 
there immediately precedes the parable-discourse (yiii. 19* 
21) ; for even in the second Gbspel, Mark iii. 22-30 clearly 
appears as an interpolation, which Luke desires to give in 
the connection of the older source. He jb then able to follow 
the thread of Mark uninterruptedly, from viii. 22 to ix. 50, 
where Jesus' Ghdilean actiyiiy ends in this Gospel also.* 

forced out of its pUoe at the bfginniDg of Jesus' minisiiy (iv. 15 1« 
oomp. iy. 38). And sinee Luke gives it also in seoordanoe with the 
aooonnt of aooiher sooree (t. 1-11) whieh presupposes an aoqaaintanoo 
with Jesns and His miraoolons power on the part of Peter (▼. 5), it 
ean only follow the first manifestations of this power, in Gapemanm 
(iy. 81-44) ; althoajgh, it is tme/the visit to Simon's house thus loses 
its explanation that is so natoral in Mark. 
* The aoene in the i^nagogiM at Naxareth whieh was already referred 
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The second leading part (ix. 51~xix. 27) describes tlie "woik 
of JesnB outside Galilee, evideutlj- conceived by Lnke as 
Jesns's going abont in parts of the country outside Galilee, 
Jerusalem being His final aim. That He confined His activity 
entirely to Samaritan soil has been erroneously inferred 
from the fact that Luke significantly begins his aocouut 
-with an anecdote showing that Jesus was rejected eren 
in Samaria (iz. 51-56) ; His rejection in Nazareth having 
foreshadowed the result of His Gkililean activity. The 
first section of this part is thus the missionary-discourse 
of the Apostolic source, which Luke finds it necessary 
to refer to the sending out of a largw circle of disciples 
(z. 1), since he had already given the sendizkg out 6f the 
Twelve in accordance with Mark (chap, iz.), and since z. 2 
seemed to point to a number, if only a small one, of co- 
workers. The passage z. 13 ff. shows clearly that this 
discourse belongs to a time when. Jesos looked upon His 
Galilean ministry as concluded ; hence Luke infers that 
it, and all that follows in the source, oocnra on eztra- 
Galilean soil.** Taken from it, therefore, we have now the 

to in iv. 22, 24 was neoeeearily omitted, as also the imprisonment of the 
Baptist already mentioned in iii. 19, and his beheading already pre- 
snpposed in ix. 9. Hug tried to explain the omission of Mark vi. 45- 
viii. 26 by the theory that onr Luke is defective, Beuss by assuming that 
he had a defective copy of Mark ; but the absence of the various pieces 
of this section is explained by the literary tendency of Luke (Ko. 4, note 
2), to which may be added the fact that in this very aeetion Jesus is 
found on journeys outside Galilee (Mark vii. 24, 31 ; viii. 10). But the 
emphatic way in which Luke adheres in this section to the standpoint 
of Jesus's Galilean activity, is shown by the fact that in the healing of 
the demouiac on the east coast he emphasizes the circumstance that it 
took place drrcWpa r. FaXtX. (viii. 26), and that, following Mark vi. 45, 
he puts the feeding into the neighbourhood of Bethsaida (ix- 10) ; as also 
that he leaves out the specification of locality in Peter's confession 
(ix. 18). That he was acquainted with the section from Mark, is how- 
ever dear from xii. 1 (comp. Mark viii. 15), not to speak of ix. 10. 

* In so doing he erroneously presupposes that everything in the Apos- 
tolic source is given in chronological order. Since the second great 
interpolation from this source now begins, the missionary disoourse most 
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discourses cm the return of the disciples (x. 17-24), those on 
prayer (xi. 1-13), the anti- Pharisaic disputes (zi. 14-52), 
the predictions of the disciples' fate (zii. 1-12), the dis- 
course on care and the a^ccnmnlation of treasure (xii. 13-34), 
the parahle of the second coming (zii. 35-48), the sayings 
with r^ard to the beginning of the crisis and the signs 
of the time (xii. 51-59), the last exhortation to repentance 
(xiii. 1-9, 18-35), with the parable of the feast and the 
discourse on true discipleship (xir. 15-35), prefaced by the 
Evangelist with the Sabbath-healing of the Apostolic source 
and two small parables (xiv. 1-14) probably for the sole 
reason that they seemed to him from their substance to be- 
long to the same place. With this exception he appears to 
hare followed the thread of the Apostolic source entirely, 
for it is evidently taken up again in chap. xvii. where we 
find the remainder of the discourse on offences and of the 
narrative of the mount of transfiguration (xvii. 1-6, comp. 
Matt, xviii. 6 f., 21 f . ; xvii. 20) as also the discourse on the 
second coming (xvii. 20-37) which concludes with the par- 



in it have followed the parable discourse, where Luke left it. From thid 
it follows with the greatest probability that between these two came 
the sayings contained in ix. 67-60 which he erroneously pats at Jesus* 
setting out on His wauderings, but which according to Matthew viiL 19 £f. 
beloDged to the nanrative (which he has ahready given in accordance 
with Mark) of the expedition to the east coast ; so that for this reason 
also it must have stood in the source and moreover between the above 
two discourses (comp. §45, 8, Note 1). Thus we see in the dearest 
manner how by combining his two sources the Evangelist came to 
separate the activity of Jesus in Galilee from His work outside Galilee. 
The earlier idfo that this section contains a continuous account of his 
journeying, as also the view devised in an harmony-seeking interest that 
different journeys to Jerusalem may there be distinguished, are frustrated 
by the fact that we find no mention of the stations of such a jonruey, 
but on the contrary the explanatory remark in one of the latest pieces 
that Jesus was on the border between Galilee and Bamaria (xvii. !])• 
As to the rest we are constantly reminded that Jesus was on a jcumey 
(x. 88; xiv. 25), on a journey moreover whose final aim was Jerusalem, 
as we are again told in explanation of what fellows (xiii. 22 eomp. SilL 
83 f.). 

TOL: II. X 
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able zviii. 1-8 (oomp. § 45, 3). With this material from thcf 
Apostolic source is connected a quantity of other material 
drawn from the sonroe peculiar to Luke, in particular z. 25- 
42; xiii. 10-17; XT. 1 f., 11-xvi. 81; xvii. 7-19; xviiL 9-14, 
of which we are no longer able to state whether or how 
far Luke was led bj this source to give them their present 
chronological position, since all knowledge of the arrange- 
ment of the source is wanting.* On the other hand it is quite 
clear that in the second section of this part Luke gives all, 
with a few easily explained omissions (No. 4, note 2), that in 
Mark plays a part in Jesus' activity outside Galilee down to 
the healing of the blind man in Jericho (xviii. 15-43) ; he 
only adds the story of Zacchesus, which took place at Jericho, 
from the source peculiar to himself (xix. 1-10), and the 
parable of the talents from the Apostolic source, which from 
his interpretation he expressly regards as haying been spoken 
when approaching Jerusalem (xix. 11-27). The third part, 
in the beginning of which the lament over the obduracy of 



* This ifl tbe only point in Lake's eomporition which we ars no longer 
able to clear np ; but zi 27 f . is manifestly sabstitnted for the piece 
turmetlj given by Luke in viii. 19 fl. but siandiug in the source between 
the two anti-Pharisaic discourses, and xii. 49 f. may ?ery well have been 
inserted as an introduction to what follows. Moreover it is not im- 
probable that in the source peculiar to Luke these pieces were attached 
either in substance or in time to those pieces whose parallels he had 
given in the former connection from the Apostolic sources. The oar- 
rative of Mary and Biartha alone (z. 88-42) might have been densed and 
arranged by himself as a kind of counterpart to the paragraph respecting 
tlie chief commandment (z. 25-S7). The main difficulty, however, lies 
in the fict that as in the latter the conversation regarding the highest 
commandment from the Apostolic source is connected with a piece of the 
source peculiar to himself (No. 8, note 1), so parables from the latter 
(zv. 8-10; zvL 1-8) are manifestly joined to the parables in zv. 11-32 
(comp. zv. 1 f .) and zvi. 19-81 (comp. zvL 14 f .) from the former, on 
account of the supposed relationship of subject between them ; so that 
these too are taken from their original place, by which means, as also 
by the arrangement of ziv. 1-14 according to substance, the thread of 
the Apostolio sonroe, so easUly followed elsewhere, is no longer equally 
Tisible. 
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Jerusalem is directl j interwoyen (xix. 41-44), gives the /arv- 
9alem Bciiviij in strict accordance with Mark (xiz. 28-zxi. 
88), from whom the story of the fig-tree (on acoonnt of xiii. 
6-9) and the conversation on the greatest commandment 
(on acoonot of x. 25 ff.) are alone omitted. The oondnsion 
is then formed by the history of the passion (chaps, xxii, 
xxiii.), which also folh>w8 Mark, and is modified and en- 
laz^ed thronghoat from his own peculiar sonroe; a piece 
from the Apostolic scarce being again inserted in it into the 
history of the last sapper (xxii. 24-30, 35 ff.)* Finally in 
the resnrrection-chapter the appearances of the Risen One 
(xxiv. 12-43) are attached to the scene at the open grave 
taken from Mark (xxiT. 1-11 )• The conclasion with the 
last charges of Jesos to the Apostles and His parting from 
them (xxiv. 44-53) certainly proceeds from the hand of the 
Evangelist. 

6. Our Gospel is therefore a doctrinal writing, notwith« 
standing that it has more the character of historiography 
(No. 4) ; the aathor expressly says that he desires by his 
historical narrative to attest the credibility of the doctrines 
in which Theophilns had been instructed (i. 4). The as- 
sumption that these were the Pauline doctrines is certainly 
correct. All three leading parts begin very significantly 
it is true with narratives setting forth the insensibility of 
Galilee, Samaria and Jerusalem with regard to Christ 
(comp. No. 5). Already in the synagogue at Nazareth Jesus 
points to the possibility that God might bestow on the 
heathen the salvation that was despised by Israel (iv. 25 ff.) ; 
a saying uttered by Jesus at the height of His activity is 
expressly applied to the calling of the Gentiles and the rejec* 
tion of Israel (xiii. 30) ; in an allegorizing feature of the 
parable of the feast expression is given to the Pauline idea 
that the calling of the Gentiles is designed to fill up the gap 
which has arisen by the falling away of many Israelites (xiv. 
22£[.); and in the end the Apostles are sent to all nations 
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(xxiy. 47 f.).^ The Evangelist loves to dwell on tlie narrft- 
tives and parables which set forth God*8 love to sinners 
and spoak of the forgiveness of sin ; in the saying in xi. 13 
the petition for the Holj Ohost is brought in, who is once 
more expressly promised in xxiv. 4/9, The willing hearing 
of the word as the one thing needful (x. 42) is significantly 
put over against the exhortation to fulfil the commandment 
of love (x. 37). The story of the anointing emphasizes the 
love that is bom of faith (vii. 47, 50) ; that of the publican 
and the thief, the mercy shown to the repentant sinner 
(xviii. 14 ; xxiii. 43) ; the parable in xviL 7-10 forbids all 
seeking of recompense, while the recommendation of prayer 
runs through the whole Gt>spel and is specially enforced by 
the example of Christ. These confirmations of Pauline doc* 
tnne have not however a polemic tendency as opposed to 
other views of doctrine, but have the edifying purpose of 
strengthening faith in the Pauline sense and of promoting 
the life of faith.' This is evident above all from the fact that 



* On the other hand tbe fact of the genealogy being carried back to 
Adam has certainly been erroneously addaeed as evidence of the author's 
tmiversalism, for he evideutly does not perceive its artificial arrangement 
and has therefore simply adopted it from his own source ; ii. 82 also un- 
doubtedly belongs to this source. Korean we attach any importance 
to the seventy disciples as a type of OeutUe messengers, because the 
author adopted the sending of them solely from his sources (No. 5), be- 
cause they were by no means destined for Samaria, and because, owing 
to the want of a irotrra, z. 7 can contain no reference to intercourse with 
the Gentiles at meals. The assumption of a peculiar friendship towards 
the Samaritans in the Gospel is excluded by ix. 62 ff. 

' An anti-Jewish tendency is already out of the question, for the reason 
that the preliminary history which begins and concludes in the temple 
at Jerusalem commends the Old Testament piety of the persons who 
there appear, and sets forth the Messianic hope entirely with the national 
theocratic stamp. Later too, in the Gospel itself, Jesus is the Son of 
David (xviii. 88 f. ; xx. 41 ff.), the theocratic king (xix. 88) ; and as it 
begins with tbe fulfilment of the ypa^ij (iv. 21), so it conclades with the 
proof of this fulfilment (zxiv. 44 f.). Likewise in xiii 16; xix. 9 salva- 
tion is destined in the first place for Israel ; and in xxii. 30 the Twelv« 
are appointed for the twelve tribes of Israel Just as littlo is- there any 
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the most prominent tendency of the GU)spel has nothing what- 
ever to do with the antithesis of Panlinism and Jewish Ghris- 
tianitj. It consists in the recommendation of benevolence 
pat into varioos ntterances of Jesus (zi. 41 ; zvi. 9), which 
is to extend to the total sacrifice of property ; the demand of 
Jesas in a single instance (xviii. 22) being thus made abso- 
lute (xii. 33). This manifestly rests on the idea that wealth 
is pernicious in itself and poverty salutary in itself; an idea 
already stamped on the beatitudes of the sermon on the 
mount (vi. 20 ff.) and carried in zvL 25 so far as to conflict 
with the obvious sense of the parable. From this it is olear 
however that the author has hardly apprehended the mind 
of Paul fully ; just as the setting of the sayings in xviL 10 ; 
xviii. 14, if they are meant to reflect Pauline doctrine, does 
not express them correctly.* 

The Tubingen flobool has nevertheleBS endeavoured to prove the ezist- 
enoe of a Paaline tendenoy in Lake's Qospel, partly by a oomparison ol 
its peooliar character with the first (Gospel, with which the author has no 
acquaintance whatever (No. 2) ; and which in its great concluding scene 
gives a still more solemn form than it, to Christ's institution of the 
Gentile mission (Matt zxviii. 19 ; oomp. also zziv. 14 ; zxvi. 18) and to 
his annonncement of judgment upon Israel (zxvii. 25) ; partly by arbi- 
trarily allegorizing in an anti-Jewish sense, narratives snch as that ol 

evidence of an antinomian tendency. Even in the case of the child 
Jesus all legal prescriptions are fulfilled (iu 21, 27, 89) ; in v. 14 ; xviL 
14 their fulfilment is enforced ; and in xxiii. 66 it is presupposed ; in z. 
•26 ; xviii. 20 reference is made to the Old Testament commandments ; 
and in xvi. 29-^1 to the permanent significance of Moses and the pro- 
phets. Narratives and sayings which might be interpreted in an anti< 
Pauline sense, are omitted (comp. No. 4, note 2), or iUnstrated and ex- 
plained by a new combination (xvi 16 ff.). 

s The frequent assumption that this ascetic view of the world is a 
peculiarity of one of Luke's sources is altogether untenable, since it is 
stamped on parts which unquestionably proceed from the Apostolic 
source, and recurs in the Acts. Aberle {TUb. TheoL QuartaUehr,, 1868, 
1) daimed for the Gospel a peculiar tendency-character, maintaining that 
it was written by Paul's legal counsellor as a defence sgainst the reproach 
that Christianity preached hatred of mankind (oomp. on the other hand 
Hilgenfeld, ZHUekr., 1864, 4). 
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Maiy and Martha, of Zaooheaii, or of tbe thief on fho erosa (oomp. abc 
the parable of the anjost steward), or by giving an anti-Jewish ex^ 
planation to parables which Luke himself interprets as anti-Pharisaio 
(ziv. 15; xv. If.; xvi. 14 ff.) ; partly by emending xvi. 17 in a Marcionite 
sense and putting xvi. 16 in nnauthorieed opposition to Matt. xi. 13.* 
Jnst as little can evidence be given of a tendency directed against the 
primitive Apostles. The view that the so-otdled account of Jesus* 
wanderings is wholly confined to Samaritan soil, is already precluded by 
the appearing of the scribes and Pharisees, as well as by the scene in xiii. 
Sl if. ; Samaria does not represent heathen lands, nor are the seventy 
disciples types of the QentUe messongera (comp. note 1). Henoe a 
degradation of the Twelve as compared with these cannot be thought of, 
since they as well as the Seventy received power to drive oat devils, and 
moreover give an account of their success (ix. 1, 10). Even in the part 
where the Seventy are to take their place, the Twelve are closest to Jesoi 
(ix. 54 ; xviu 5 ; xviiL 31).* Henoe there only remains the view taken 
by Baur, vix. that our Gospel was the revision of a hypothetical one- 
sided Pauline primitive Luke written with a conciliatory aim (comp. 
Scholten, Da$ pauliniicke Evangelium, deut$ch von Rrd^penning, Elbef- 
leld, 1881), if not quite in the interest of outspoken Jewish Ghristiauity« 



* The view that Jesus appears from tiie beginning in Luke as the con- 
queror of demons, i.e, of the powers of heathenism, is incorrect for this 
reason, that the demon expulsions practised also by. the Jews cannot 
according to xi. 19 be regarded by Luke in this sense. Nor does Jesus 
first app<»ar in Luke as in Mark the caster-out of devils, but as the 
preacher of the fulfilment of Scripture, and while laying much less 
stress than Mark on the casting out of devils, he gives « warning against 
attaching too much value to this power in the only case where mention 
is made of it in advance (x. 17-20). 

* The observation respecting the defective understanding of the Twelve 
(xviii. 34) comes solely from Mark (ix. 82) and takes the place of one of 
the worst examples of such slowness of perception (Mark x. 85-40). A 
OoBpel which furnishes the call of Peter with the miraculous draught of 
fishes, which in v. 11, 28 (comp. xviii. 18) gives still greater prominence 
to the fact that the disciples had left all, and omits features such as Matt, 
xxvi. 85, 56 (Mark xiv. 31, 50), which gives the confession of Peter tri'tA- 
<nU the reproof that follows it, which combines a pre-eminence of Peter 
even with the prediction of his denial (xxii. 81 f.) and makes the BIsen 
One appear first to him (xxiv. 34), which promities the Twelve that they 
shall sit on twelve thrones and commits to them the Gentile mission 
(xxii. 80 ; xxiv. 47 f.), cannot possibly intend to degrade them. If x. 20 
had been meant to contain an antithesis to Apoc. xxi. 14, the Evangelist 
would hardly have pat Apoo. xL 8 almost woxd for word into the montk 
of Jesus (xxi 24). 
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(eomp. "^ilioheii, ZeitMchr.f. wi$i. ThtoL, 1878, 4, and LehenJuu, JetUk, 
1876), for which all sapport is wanting when onde the priority of th« 
Haroionite Gospel over that of Lake had been nniTeraally abandoned 
(comp. I 44, 5) ; or else with Hilgenfeld and Zeller to regard the author 
himself as a moderate, oonciliatory Pauline, who according to Overbeck 
was already infected with Judaism. Holsten finally went the length of 
ascribing to Luke's Gospel the mediation-tendency which according to 
the earlier Tubingen programme was reserved for Mark ; according to 
which the separation of all that was Judaistio and Pauline in principle 
led to the recognition of that which both tendencies had in common* 
Thus the teadeticy-Tiew which onhninated in this difference of opinioa 
xefntee itself. 

7. Tradition from tlie time of Irenens ascribes oxa GkMipel, 
which was already used bj Justin (§ 7, 2), to Luke, who 
according to Col. ir. 14 (comp. Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. ir. 11> 
was a Gfreek physician, a friend and co-worker of Paal| 
and his companion in Cflosarea as well as in Bome. Erea 
Tremens seems to know nothing more definite respecting him 
than what may be inferred from the Panline Epistles and the 
Acts of the Apostles, on the assumption that FaaFs writing 
travelling-companion there mentioned was this Lnke {Ado, 
Hwr., III. 14, 1). Eosebins (if. J?., 3, 4) is the first who 
professes to know that he was a native of Antioch, and later 
writers copy the statement from him. 

Some, suspecting Eusebius of confounding him with the Cyreneaa 
Lucius in Antioch (Acts xiii. 1), object to his statement on this account ; 
others, such as Hug, Quericke, Bleek and Hilgenfeld (comp. Ndegen, 
Jpo^telge$ehiehU, 1882) defend it with more or less coiifidence. Origen 
(on this passage) certainly confounds him with the Lucias of Bom. xtL 21 ; 
and yet Lnke cannot be another name for Lucius thoagh it might possibly 
be an abbrcTiation of Lucanus. To identify the name with Silas (Sil- 
▼anus; lueug « silva) was entirely arbitrary (Hennell, Untenuehung Uber den 
Vr»prungde$ ChrUtenthumtf Stattgart, 1840; ▼. Woten in ZeitMshr /. vttt. 
TheoL^ 1867, 2 ; comp. on the other hand Job. Cropp, ibid,, 1868, S). 
ThoDgh Paul expressly distinguishes him from the 5rref ix TefHTOfiTjt (Col. 
Iy. 11), Eichhom, Tiele {Stud. u. KriL, 1858, 4), Hofmann, Wittichen 
(Jahrh. /. deuUehe Theol., 1866; Ztiitchr.J.: wits. TheoL, 1873; Jahrb. 
/. protesL Theol, 1877) and K. Schmidt make him a Jewish Ghristian, 
Hug, Bertholdt and oihem a proselyte. But neither his knowledge «£ 
relationB, whieb ho might hate acquired in Panl*a company, mv 
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bis Hebraizing langnagei vhich comes from his soaroeB and givea way ia 
his preface to a Greek that is almost classical, affords any proof of this. 
It is at Tarianee with the distinct testimony of the author himself (Lake 
i. 1 f.) when later critics since Bpiphanius (Har,, 51, 12) make him one 
of the Seventy disciples (comp. Hug) or count him the unnamed dis- 
ciple of Emmaus (Lange, following a conjecture in Theophylact). Nioe- 
phorus is the first to make him a painter, in spite of Col. !▼. 14. 

When IrensBQS says that Aovxas 6 dxoXov^os IlavXov to vr' 
^iceiKOV Krjpvao'OfjLeyciy cvayycXior iv fiifiXiif Kor^ero (^Adv, Seer,, 
III. 1, 1) he hardly means that Lnke received the material 
of hiB Gospel from Paul, since in 10, 1 he calls him the 
** sectator et discipnlns apostolomm/' and in 14i, 2 makes 
him transmit -what he had learnt from the Apostles, appeal- 
ing to Lnke i. 2 in fayonr of this yiew. It was only on the 
ground that the prosdicatio apostolicorum viroru/m needed the 
auctoritcLs magidrorwn (Tert., Adv. Marc.,, 4, 2, 5) that 2 Cor. 
Tiii. 18 was afterwards r^arded as a eulogy of Luke's Gos- 
pel (comp. Origenes ap. Euseh., H. ^., 6, 25), and that Paul, 
when speaking of his Gospel was supposed to refer to Luke 
(comp. Euseh., J7. J^., 3, 4) ; although Eusehius (JET. J^., 3,24) 
as well as Jerome (Be Yir, lU,, 7) has preserred the correct 
meaning of Luke i. 2. There was therefore no reason to 
dispute the relation of Luke's Gospel to Paul, said to be 
adopted solely in the interest of a tendency (comp. Eichhom, 
de Wette, Beuss and others), a relation already suggested 
by its Pauline character (No. 6) and obviously confirmed by 
the fusion of the Pauline account of the last supper (comp. 
1 Cor. xi.) with that of Mark (Luke zxiL 19f.)« Only 
Thiersch, Aberle and Godet (Komm,^ 1871) have yen- 
tured to maintain that Paul himself gave the historical 
material to Luke.^ Though the tradition therefore is by no 

• > To profess to discover traces of medical knowledge in iv. 38 and vliL 
43 is mere trifling ; and the agreement of zziv. 34 with 1 Cor. xv. 6 though 
striking, is not decisive, because the former notice apparently proceeds 
from Luke's source. What is more important is that the saying of Matt, 
z. 10 appears in Luke x. 7 in the same form as in 1 Tim. v. 18. Tet this 
Is as little proof of the knowledge and use of Pauline £jpiili«t as the 
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means improbable, a final jndgment in tbe matter can only 
be pronounced after an examination of the Acts of the 
Apostles. On the other hand it was qnite a mistake to infer 
on the gronnd of a false conclnsion drawn from the fact of 
the latter breaking off about the year 63, that the Gospel 
was composed antecedent to this year (comp. Ebrard, Gne- 
ricke, Thiersch and in addition Nosgen and L. Schnlze) ; for 
it is qnite evident that the predictions in ziz, 43 f. ; zxL 24 
were remonlded ex eventu and presuppose the destmcfcion 
of Jemsalem. The fact that the second coming was still 
expected by the first Christian generation (xxi. 32) hardly 
allows ns to pnt the date further down than the year 
80.' Bespecting the immediate circnmstances of its com- 
position, we have no certain knowledge. The book accord- 
ing to L 3 is dedicated to a certain Theophilus, who is 
bardly a mere fictitious person as Yolkmar and Aberle, fol- 
lowing Epiphanius, assume, though we have no definite 
knowledge whatever respecting him.' This dedication is not 



reference to the Pauline aeooant of the last supper. AH that has been 
addnoed in its faToor (oomp. in partionlar Holtzmann), even that which 
has actually some show of probability (x. 8, comp. 1 Oor. x. 27 ; zii. 85 
with Eph. yi. 14 ; xviii. 1, comp. 2 Thess. L 11 ; xxi. 84, oomp. 1 These. 
T. 8) amounts solely to this, that Luke*s mode of expression shows 
a certain affinity with the Pauline, which cannot appear strange in 
the case of a companion of Paul's. A really kindred thought which 
points by similarity of expression to a Pauline one, is nowhere to be 
found. 

* When Hllgenfeld and Yolkmar come down to {be beginning of the 
second century, and Baur, Zeller and others even beyond 130, their con- 
clusions are entirely arbitrary. In support of them Holtzmann and 
Krenkel {ZeiUekr.f. wiu. TheoL, 1878,1880), Eeim, Hausrath, Wittichen 
and others have recently maintained that Luke was dependent on Jose- 
phus. Compare on the other hand Schtlrer {Zeittehr. /. wist. Theol,^ 
1870) and Mosgen {TheoL Stud, ti. Knt, 1879). 

^ The usual assumption that he was a man of eminence is entirely 
uncertain ; for the address KpdTiare (i. 8 ; comp. Acts xxiii. 46 ; xxiv, 3 ; 
xxTi. 25) is wanting in Acts i. 1 and is therefore hardly a title. Ndsgen 
makes him a treasuiy official in the tenitoiy of King Agrippa IL (Stud. 
«. Krit., 1880, 1). 
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of conne inoonststent with ita haTing been destined for i^ 
larger circle of readers ; and the manifest regard to Pauline 
Gentile Christians (No. 6), as also the explanation of places 
in Palestine (i. 26; iv. 31; xxiii. 61; xxiv. 18), shows that 
this circle is to be looked for in the distant heathen world. 
The readers' acqaaintance with Italian localities, implied in 
Acts xxviii. 13, 15, is in faronr of its being sought in Italy. 
All conjectures as to the place of composition are howerer 
quite yisionarj and hare no ralue whaterer.* 



S 49. Ths Acns of thi Apostlis. 

1. The author of Luke's Gospel himself describes it as i^ 
first part, a narrative only of the beginning of the work and 
teaching of Jesus, and desires that the ministry of the 
Apostles whom the Lord had empowered for that purpose 
by His forty days' appearances and by the preparation of 
the Spirit which He had promised them, should be regarded 
as a continuation of it (Acts L 1-5). He therefore b^ina 
with the ascension, on which occasion Jesus expressly 
authorizes them to bear witness to Him in Jerusalem and 
all Judea, in Samaria and unto the uttermost parts of tha 
earth (i. 6-11, comp. more especially yers. 8), and shows 
how the Apostles, at Peter's instigation and by way of 
preparation for the carrying out of this mission, b^^n by 
filling up by lot, with an appeal to Jesus, the gap that had 
arisen in their number by the secession of Judas (i. 12-26). 
Then follow the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost<, the 
founding of the Church at Jerusalem by Peter's preaching 
and the institution of baptism, as also a description of the 

^ Jerome Qyrce/. in Matt,) makes out that it was written in ** Aohajn 
Boeotiffique partibus," while Oodet BUpposeg Corinth in particular. 
Miohaelis. Schott, Thiersch and others settled on Gssarea; Hug, Ewald, 
Holtzmann, Keim and others on Borne ; Kostlin and Hilgenfeld on Asia 
Minor. Comp. § 60, 7, note 3. 
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Bocial life of tlie Cliristiaiis (chap. ii.). All else wliioli the 
first part narrates of the history of this Church visihlj 
centres in the gpx)wing conflict between it and the heads of 
the nation. The healing of a lame man bj Peter and his 
disconrae on that occasion (chap, iii.) lead to the first inter- 
position of the chief ooanoil, which, notwithstanding Peter's 
defence, ends with a prohibition of his preaching. This, 
however, onlj impelled the Church to more sealous prayer, 
to which Ood accorded a miraculous answer (It. I'-Sl). A 
fresh description of the life of lore led by the Church, 
cleansed from incipient impurity by the judgment on 
Ananias and Sapphira (ir. 82^t. 11), as also of its growth 
by the Apostles' miracle-working power especially that of 
Peter (r. 12-16), introduces a second solemn transaction 
before the chief council. As a consequence of this the 
Apostles are punished for infringement of the prohibition 
against preaching, but are only by this means stimulated to a 
more zealous proclamation of the Gospel (r, 17-42). In the 
same way the choice of almoners (vi. 1-7) only forms the 
introduction to the successful labours of Stephen and to the 
stirring up of tbe people against him (ri. 8-15) ; which ends 
with his martyrdom after he had made a speech in his 
defence (chap. vii.). A general persecution now arises for 
the first time, by which the Church at Jerusalem is dis- 
persed ; occasion being thus giren for the preaching of the 
Gospel in wider oiitsles (viii. 1-4).^ 

2. In exact agreement with the programme set by Jesus 
Himself for the mission (i. 8), the second pari begins with 
the conversion of Samaria by Philip, to which Petei>'s 
conflict with Simon the Sorcerer is attached (riii. 5-24). 



1 This narrative of the founding and fortunes of the first Ghnrch in 
Jernealem, in which Peter plays a leadinx part, manifestly forma in the 
a**thor's view a united whole. It is quite in his literaiy manner to 
make the appearance of Saul in the history of Stephen (vii. 68, 60; 
tiiL B) and the intimation in Tiii. 1-4 prepare the way f6x what follom. 
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Samaria however being only a balf-beatlien coxmiryf this 
account is followed bj the conversion of the Ethiopian 
chamberlain bj Philip, which, he being a proselyte from 
Judaism, represents the transition to the Gentile mission 
proper (viii. 26-40). But before this can be accomplished, 
it is necessary for Christ Himself to prepare a specific 
instrument for it by the conversion of Saul, whose first 
experiences point the way to distant Genfcile countries 
(ix. 1-30, comp. in particular ix. 15) • Now first follows 
the great section in which Peter is led by miraculous pro- 
vidences to the first baptism of one who was uncircumcised. 
It is introdaced by the Apostle's visitation-journey to the 
Phenician coast (ix. 31-43) from which he is called to 
CsBsarea to the centurion Cornelius by divine intimation ; and 
it relates how Peter converted him by his preaching (chap, 
z.), concluding with his defence of his conduct, in Jerusalem 
(xi. 1-18). In Antioch we have the founding of an entire 
Church which is mainly composed of Hellenes, and in which 
Saul as well as Barnabas finds room for successful activity 
(xi. 19-26). With the account of the collection-journey 
from there to Jerusalem undertaken by these two, is inter- 
woven the narrative of the execution of James by King 
Herod and of the incarceration of Peter, who only escaped 
the same {a,te by his miraculous deliverance from the prison 
(xi. 27-xii. 25). They are manifestly intended to be wit- 
nesses of the way in which the final haidening of Israel 
against the Gospel is set forth in the person of the king 
speedily overtaken by divine punishment; for it is not 
without significance that the resolution to undertake a first 
real missionary journey is made after this very experience 
in Antioch (xiii 1 ff.). They go first to Cyprus where they 
preach in the synagogaes, and after vanquishing a false 
prophet, gain over to the faith the proconsul who was 
already inclined to Judaism (xiii. 4-12). In Pisidian 
Antioch we have an example of Paul's powerful preaching 
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in the Bjnagogae, whicli leads to a mptnre with Judaism 
and to the solemn proclamation of the Gentile mission (xiiL 
13-52). In Iconiam and particnlarlj in Ljstra, we see the 
missionaries gain more and more snccess among the Gentiles, 
though pursued at the same time by the hatred of the Jews 
with ever-increasing fanaticism (xiv. 1~20), until, their 
work being accomplished, thej enter on the homeward 
jonrnej (xiv. 21-28). But the way for the Gospel to pass 
from the Jews to the Gentiles was not yet made easy, so 
long as the latter were not secured against the necessity of 
first becoming Jews by the adoption of the circumcision, in 
order to participate in salvation. Hence there follow the 
solemn transactions at Jerusalem in which the Gentiles are 
formally exempted from the adoption of the law (xv. 1-33). 
The Apostle Paul is now able for the first time to turn with 
unabated joy to his proper Gentile mission. 

3. How completely the third part makes Paul personally 
the real actor is shown by the detailed way in which 
XV. 35-xvi. 5 narrates how it came about that he made 
his second journey not with Barnabas and Hark, but with 
Silas and Timotheus. Then, after it has been shown how 
he was led to Philippi by manifest Divine guidance (xvL 
6-12), we have an account of the conversion of Lydia in 
that place, which is immediately followed by the events 
that brought about his imprisonment and release, and 
ultimately his departure from Philippi (xvi 13-40). Of 
Thessalonica we hear only that Paul preached there in the 
synagogue, at first not without success, gaining many 
proselytes, until the enmity of the- Jews who accused him 
to the rulers of the city, compelled him to leave that place . 
and soon to fly from Berea also, where in the beginning he 
had promise of still more favourable results (xvii. 1-15). 
Paul's temporary abode .in Athens is then employed for 
the purpose of giving a richly-coloured example of his 
missionary preaching among the Gentiles, in his discourse 
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on the Areopagus (zvii. 1&^34). Of his more than one sad 
a half year's ministrj in Corinth, we have, apart from the 
acqaaintanceship with AqniU and Priscilla, only a more 
detailed description of the cnisis when the breach with the 
Jews came to a head, by which the Apostle was led to tnm 
entirely to the Gentiles ; as also of the way in which the 
accasation of the Jews was set aside by the Proconsnl (xviiL 
1-17). His retnm through Ephesns to Antioch conclades 
the description of the Macedonian-Greek mission (zviiL 
18-22), and xriiL 19 ff. prepares the way for his settle- 
ment in Ephesns, which from this point forms the centre 
of the narrative. After an introdactory aooonnt of the 
way in which ApoUos was there prepared by Aqnila and 
Priscilla for his Corinthian labonrs and sent out (xyiii. 
24-28), the narrative turns to the permanent and saccessfnl 
activity of Paul in that place. Bat apart from his meeting 
with the adherents of John's baptism (zix. 1-7) and his 
secession from the synagogae (zix. 8-10), we have only a 
few anecdotal outlines of this time, intended to illostrate 
his great power over Jewish and heathen snperstition (zix. 
11-20). On the other hand the Apostle's plan to go to 
Bome, after visiting his European missionary-field and Jeru- 
salem, now appears, in preparation for which he sends 
Timotheas and Erftstus to Macedonia -(zix. 21 f.). Then, 
after a very full account of the events to which the tumult 
stirred up by Demetrius the goldsmith gave rise (xiz. 
23-41), Paul carries out the plan of his journey through 
Macedonia and Hellas, but is prevented by the snares of 
the Jews from choosing the direct sea-route to Syria, and 
thus comes once more to Philippi and Troas (xx. 1-12). 
He then calls the Ephesian presbyters to Miletus; where 
his long farewell speech with its references to his work 
among them and his final leave-taking with many tears ( 
18-38), brings the Ephesian section to an end. 

4. The Apostle's prediction in his farewell discouise (; 
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22 ff.) has already prepared ns for the contents of the /tmr^^ 
part. In the detailed account of the jonmej to Jemsalem 
the narrator is special Ij interested in the repeated attempt* 
to dissnade the Apostle from it ; against which he remains 
steadfast nntil hi has reached the end he had in view (xzi. 
1-16). We are told at length how he there endeavonrs to 
silence the distmstfal Jewish-Christians, bj taking a Naza- 
rite TOW npon himself, bnt how on his carrying out the 
plan an nproar of the people took place, by which he fell 
into the power of the Roman magistracy (xzL 17-40). 
Then follows the first speech to the people in his defence, 
by permission of the military tribune (zzii. 1-21), and the 
account of his being saved from sconrging by appealing to 
his Roman citizenship (zxii. 22-29). The treatment of his 
case before the chief coancU only led to a division between 
the Pharisees and Saddacees; and when the tribune had 
saved him from the fanaticism thus inflamed, he received 
the Divine assnrance that he should bear witness also at 
Rome (xziii. 1-11). A conspiracy against his life is dis- 
covered ; and the tribune sends him under strong escort to 
Ciesarea^ to the Procurator Felix, with a letter of convoy 
written in extenso (xxiii. 12-35). In Felix' presence Paul 
again defends himself against the legal counsellor of the 
Sanhedrin, but Felix puts off the Apostle's case for two 
years nntil his relinquishment of office (chap, zxiv.) ; and 
when his successor Festus seems about to deliver him up 
to the Sanhedrin, Paul finds it necessary to appeal to the 
emperor (xxv. 1-12). Agrippa then appears in Gflesat*ea; 
and after Festus has posted him up in Paul's case, it is (mce 
more discussed by the king's desire in his presence (xxv. 
13-26). Paul has thus a third opportunity of defending 
himself before the Jewish king (xxvi. 1-23) ; and the result 
is that Agrippa declares he might have been set free if he 
had not appealed (xxvi. 24-32). Then follows the transport- 
journey to Rome with the shipwreck at Malta (chap, zxvii.). 
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the wintering on the island (zxviii. 1-10) and the comple- 
tion of the jonrnej to Rome (xxtiiL 11-16). The Apostle 
there puts himself at once in connection with the heads of 
the Jewish nation, bat the transactions with them end in 
his announcement to them of judicial hardening and his 
turning to the Q entiles (zxriii. 17-28). With a glance at 
the two years* labour in JEU)me, according to which it was 
specifically Gbntile-Ghristian (zxriiL 29 f.), the Acta of the 
Apostles conclude. 

No proper indioations reiq)ecting the diyision of the Aets an to be 
found in the contiuaous flowing narrative. There oan, however, be do 
doubt as to the elosing of the first part at viii. 4 (naturally not vi. 7» 
as L. Schulze maintains), and from this at least so much is clear, that 
the two/old division which puts the leading section between chaps, xii. 
and xiii. (comp. de Wette and the 4th edition of hia Commentary by 
Overbeck, 1870 ; Elostermann, Vindic, Lueana, Gdtting., 18C5 ; Holts- 
mann, Zeitschr. /. wi$$, TheoL, 1885) or the threefold division which 
puts the first leading section in the same place (comp. N5egen, Kumm.^ 
1882), does not coincide with the author's meaning. The section which 
forms the transition to the Gentile mission closes with ohap. xv. (comp. 
Hilgenfeid) ; hence neither can that threefold division be correct which 
makes the second part extend only to 6ka,p, xii. (comp. also Baum- 
garten, Die AposUlgeschiehte, Halle, 1852; 2 Ausg., Braunschweig. 1859). 
But the actual missionary activity of Paul is so sharply separated in 
its contents from the narrative of his last fortunes which lead him to 
Bome, that it is advisable to regard this as a distinct part ; only in thia 
case we must not of course make it be^n with xx. 1, as N5sgen does, 
or even with L. Schulze at xix. 21. Whether we then put the first two 
and the last two parts together, which must in a certain sense be done 
in inquiring into the sources, and thus return to the two-fold divlaioUf 
is practically immaterial ; but the siguifioant division of the first part at 
viii. 4 must not be ignored. 

5. Even a survey of the contents of the book shows that 
it does not profess to be a history of the Apostles, as the 
old title of the book (§ 9, 3) would lead us to expect, or of 
the Church in a comprehensive sense ; but that the material 
taken fi*om this history is here selected and set forth fi*om 
a definite point of view.^ It is yain to sappose that the 

' Notwithstanding the significaut way in which the twelve Apostles 
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V anther had perhaps only fragmentary material at oommand, 
or to assume that all the rest was known to his readers, 
which is d priori quite improbable. The former is no doubt 
in many instances the case; but this does not suffice to 
explain a composition so full of design as that of the book 
in question. It is likewiKC certain that consideration for the 
need of the readers influenced its form ; this need however 
did not consist in historical knowledge but in a religious 
understanding of the course of development which the 
preaching of the gospel had taken. Just as this course is 
already indicated in the missionary command of Jesus (i. 8), 
BO the whole delineation of the founding and development 
of the Church at Jerusalem in the first part is only intel- 
ligible on the supposition of an interest in representing how 
the increasing enmity of the Jews to the Gospel finally led 
to the dispersion of the primitive Church and so to the 
spread of the gospel into wider circles. Still more clearly 
does it appear in the second part that it was % Divinely 
purposed and directed development which led Philip to the 
baptism of the first proselyte (viii. 26,' 29), Peter to the 
baptism of the first Oentile (z. 28 f. ; xi. 18), and, after 
Ood*s judgment on the enmity of the Jews, the Gkntile 
messengers to their first missionary journey (xiii. 2). It 

are enamerated in the introdnotory chapter, the tons of Zebedee alone 
are mentioned in passing ; of many ApottoUe diioiples, mieh as Stephen, 
Piiilip, BarnabM, ApoUos, and even of Mark, we are told muoh more 
than of them. Peter it is true is pat forward with as roneh sigoificanoe 
in the first part as Paul in the last ; but the former disappears from the 
LiHtory in zii. 17, nor is any explanation given of his reappearanoe in 
Jerasalem (chap, xv.) ; and not only hare we no aoooont of his end, 
but merely a very fragmentary notice of his personal fortunes, as a 
glance at 2 Cor. xi. shows. A Chnroh- history cannot be intended, since 
it is only of the internal dcTeloproent of the Ghareh at Jerusalem that 
we are told anything definite ; nor yet a history of the Christian (comp. 
Eichhorn) or at least the Pauline mission (comp. Credner), since the 
former only begins with chap. viiL and the latter with chap. xiii. ; while 
from chap. xx. down to the concladmg words of the book, no farther 
mention is made of the misaion. 

VOL. II. T 
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was ilie same DiTine g^idanoe whicli prepared in Paul an 
instroment for the Gentile mission (iz. 15) ; and after the 
enmitj of the Jews had thwarted his first attempts in the 
Jewish mission (iz. 23, 29) , led him to find his tme sphere 
of activity in the Gentile-Christian Ghnrch at Aotioch (zL 
25), to he directed to the Gentiles on his first missionary 
journey, by the enmity of the Jews (ziii. 46 f.), and to have 
the way to the (Jentile mission opened np to him by the 
primitive Ghnroh (zv. 28 f.). The third part shows most 
clearly how it was the finger of God that led the Apostle 
Paul to his European mission-field (zvi. 6 f ., 9 f .) ; and how 
the enmity of the Jews here again drives him further and 
further in this direction (zvii. 10, 14), until in Corinth and 
Ephesus it opens the way for his going over to the Gentile 
mission proper (zviii. 6; ziz. 9). Above all, the detailed 
representation of the first part is only intelligible on the 
assumption that the narrator's real aim is to show how all 
the enmity of the Jews, which seems to thwart his human 
plans, only serves to open np a way for the Apostle to Rome 
(zzii. 11) ; until after wonderful signs of Divine guidance 
and deliverance (chap, zzvii.) he arrives in that city and 
there again finds that the enmity of the Jews points out his 
path to the Gentiles (zzviii. 25-28). It cannot therefore be 
denied that the book is intended to set forth the develop- 
ment of the Church from Jerusalem to Rome, from the 
metropolis of Judaism to the capital of the world, and 
therewith the transition of the gospel from the Jews to the 
Gentiles, carried out under Divine guidance through the 
g^ilt of the former. 

These fandamental thoughts of the Acts of the Apostles have already 
been set forth with substantial ooneetnese by Mayerhoff {EinUihmg in 
die petriniseken Sehriften^ Hamburg, 1885), Goericke, Lekebasch (DU 
Cjinpotition und EnUUhung der ApoiUlgetehichte^ Gotha, 1854) and 
Banmgarten. It has been vainly contended on the other hand that 
Borne at the time when onr book was composed had not yet by any 
means such great importance for Christianity; but since Paul had 
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abreadj dearly reoogniaed the importanoe which the Chnroh in the 
world's capital most eveotaaUy have for the Gentile Church as a whole, 
as shown by his Boman Epistle, his disciple, as he is poartrajed in the 
Oospel (I 48, 6), may rery probably have regarded a firm foundation 
for the mission of Christianity to the world as having been laid in the 
establishment ol Chrt^tisnity in Borne (i. 8). The fact that we have no 
aoeoant of the foanding of the Charoh in that place proves nothing to 
the contrary, for the author looVs on Panrs three years* ministry there as 
having prepared a place for the (Pauline) gospel, by which the importanoe 
of the commnuity for the great Gentile Cborah was secured. On the 
other hand it is this view of the Acts that alone adequately explaine 
its breaking off with Panrs two years' ministry in Borne, making it 
unnecessary to assume that the author had still a rplrot \&yos in view 
(Credner, Ewald, Meyer and Jaeobsen; oomp. also Weizsacker and 
Mangold). NSsgen has put the narrative of the Acts in too close rela- 
tion to the fundamental ideas of Bom. ix.-xi. ; while K. Schmidt (DU 
ApotUlgeichichiet Erlangen, 1882), following Hofmann, has 4»ut the 
whole emphasis on the separation of the gospel from the Jewish nation. 

6. It was natural to attribate to so sjstematio a work a 
special doctrinal tendency; and jet even in its extended 
discourses the Acts contains far too little actaal doctrine 
for snch a purpose. Though some, as Meyer and de Wette, 
talk of a confirmation of Pauline teaching or a defence of 
Pauline Christianity, yet the characteristic doctrines of Paul 
are scarcely toached upon, though perhaps referred to in 
xiii. 39 ; xxyi. 18.^ At the same time it was only the destin- 
ation of the gospel for the Gentiles that could be treated 

1 On behalf of this view, appeal is made to the gospel (i. 4), on the 
assumption, mostly regarded as self-evident, that the preface of the 
Gospel refers also to the Acts (comp. in particular Schleiermacher, 
Credner, Baur, Volkmar and Ndsgen). But this assumption has been 
contested with perfect justice by Schneckenburger {Hhrr den Zweek der 
ApoitelgeMchiehu, Bern, 1811), Lfkebusch, Zeller (Die ApoeUfgetehichte, 
Stuttgart, 1851), Oertel [Paulus in der AposUlgeiehiehU, Halle, 18C8), 
Overbeck, Beuss and others. The preface in question speaks only of 
the delineation of those completed facts attested by eye-witnesses, while 
much is narrated here as having been experienced by the author himself. 
Nowhere does the Gospel point forward to the Acts (not even in xxL 13, 
15, or by the omission of Acts ti. 14 in Luke xxii. 66 ff., as Holtsmann 
^buppoaes) ; nor is the latter connected with the above preface, but has 
a prefaoe of its own in Acts i. 1-5, whioh links on to Lnke xxi?. 29. 
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ofy as already seen bj Miohaelis; this howerer does not 
appear in onr book as a doctxine of Panl's, bnt as in accord- 
ance with the goBpel it mnst necessarily be, the will of 
Chiist, to the accomplishment of which the fortunes of 
Peter and Paul must be subservient. Inasmuch therefore 
as Paul incui'rcd great hostility from the Judaists, just 
because he bix>ught the gospel to the Gentiles as such ; 
the evidence that the passing of the gospel from the Jews 
to the Gentiles was Divinely ordained and resulted from 
the guilt of the former, is itself an apology for the Gentile 
Apostle who only followed the Divine leading thronghout, 
whether accorded to him directly, or indirectly by his ex« 
periences. But this apology is not equivalent to an antithesis 
within' Christianity itself. For the very purpose of showing 
that he gave no offence by his conduct to the Jews who 
rejected his preaching, we have an account of the circum- 
cision of Timothy (xvi. 3, &a rovs *Iov8aiov«) at the beginning 
of his proper Gentile mission ; reference being made to it as 
a refutation of the calumny of the Jews against him (xzL 
22 ff.) ; while his new and successful speeches in his defence 
are brought forward as evidence that he was entirely 
innocent of the hatred with which he was pursued by 
unbelieving Judaism. It is certainly not without design 
that such intentional prominence is given to Paul's close 
relations to the primitive Church, as also to his preparation 
for the Gentile mission by its authorities; or that so detailed 
an account is given of the transactions with regard to the 
emancipation of the Gentile-Christians from the law; for 
the process of development is certainly not intended to 
appear as the work of Paul, but as the necessary result of 
the Chui'ch*s guidance by its exalted Lord. That the 
y Apostle's defence against J i> wish-Christian attacks was in 
any sense the object of the work, cannot be proved. 

Following thfl precedent of Griesbftch and Friech (in DtiMrfolioiwii of 
1708, 1807) and in pnnnanoe of hints given bj Baur (No. 7), Sefaneoksn* 
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biiTlge» IrM to €zpUun tlie entire oompoaition of the Aete bj aflenming 
that its aim was to defend the Apostle against all the reproaches of the 
Jndaists. The Tiew that a paral el between Panl and Peter» in thoir 
miracles as well as their safferings,* runs through the book, is certainly 
forced ; and it is quite a mistake to suppose that Paul by his joomejs 
to Jerusalem, his keeping of feasts and religions exercises is meant to 
be represented throughout as a pious Jew.* The detailed diacnssion 
of his quarrel with Barnabas (xv. 86-89) is opposed to the view that 
p. ominenoe is given to his friendly relations with the men of the piimi* 
tive Church in the interest of a tendency ; while the assumption that 



* When Peter heals a lame man in Lydda (ix. 83) as well as in 
Jerusalem (chap, lit.), it is clear that similar cases were of frequent 
oocttirence (oomp. viii. 7), and hence that the healing of the lame man 
in Ljstra by Paul (ohap. xiv.) cannot be meant as a counterpart ; on 
tlie other baud neither the healing of the man who was sick of a lever 
at Malta, nor the casting out of a devil in Philippi, has a counterpart in 
Peter, »inee the expulsion of devils is only meutioneil in xv. 16 in quito 
a general way (and according to v. 16 is certainly attributed to the 
AposHles generally, jnst as in viii. 7 to Philip). Whether a raising from 
the dead did actually take place on occasion of the incident at Troas 
(zx. 9 f.), is left much too obscure to admit of the assumption that a 
counterpart to the raising of the dead at Joppa (ix. 40) could here be 
intended. To make Peter^s scene with the sorcerer Simon, who by no 
means assumes a hostile attitude towanls him, a parallel to that of Paul 
with the sorcerer Klymas, whose blinding is further said to form the 
counterpart to the so-called punitive miracle of Peter (Acts v.), or 
to make Panrs laying on of hands (xix. 6) a parallel to that of the 
primitive Apostles (viii. 17), although the same thing is done by Ananias 
with similar effect (ix. 17 f.), is entirely forced. 

* His first journey to Jerusalem has exactly the same object as in 
Gal. i. 18, viz. to make the acquaintance of the primitive Apostles 
(ix. 27), his second in which he by no means appears as the actor was 
for the parpose of delivering a collection (xi. 80; xii. 25), the third 
(Acts XV.) has its object confirmed by Gal. ii., while the fourth is so 
obscurely intimated in xvilL 22 that it id even ret a matter of doubt 
whether the words imply such a journey ({ 15, 7 ; note 2). The cele- 
bration of the Passover in xx. 6 only comes into consideration as a 
determination of time ; and the intention of celebrating Pentecost in 
Jerusalem (xx 16) appears from what follows to have been given up, 
for its fulfilment is certainly not implied in xxiv. 11. PauPs vow 
(I 15, 7, note 1) is so slightly mentioned in xviii. 18, that it is still 
disputed whether the reference be to him or Aqulla, and the Nnsarite 
▼ow (xxi. 26) is accounted for in a way that is entirely credible (§ 2^ 1, 
sote2). 
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■Oenoe is obseired respeetisg his eonfliote with the Jndaists in behall 
of a similar interest is ezoladed by the detailed description of their 
thorough defeats in ohap. xv. , upon whiph alone stress is Isid in the 
eontezt, as also by the almost exaggerated mention of them in xxi. HO, 
where it is important to the narratiye ; the silence regarding the dispute 
at Antioch, attributed to a tendeney^interest, is sufficiently explained by 
the fact tbat tbe book in accordance with its whole plan in no case 
enters into the inner deyelopment of the Charcbes ; while the coUeoiion 
said to be passed over in silence is abruptly mentioned in xxiy. 17. Tbe 
yiew tbat silence is intentionally preserved with regard to the sufferings 
of the A) ostle (2 Cor« xi.)f and that his visions are legitimated by thoee 
of Peter (chap, x.), is very far-fetched.^ 

The fact that the alleged aim of the Acts does not suffice 
lor the explanation of every single detail, does not invalidate 
this aim. In many cases the author was naturally influenced 
by the fulness or poverty of his (oral or written) sources 
(comp. No. 5) ; while a special interest for the author, which 
can no longer be explained, undoubtedly attached to this or 
that particular. Moreover much is visibly conditioned by 
the artistic composition of the whole; for example Paul's 
three great defensive discourses in the last part (before the 
people chap, xxii., before Felix chap, xxiv., before Agrippa 
chap. XX vi.), manifestly correspond to the three great 
speeches in the earlier parts (before Jews chap, xiii., before 
Gentiles chap, xvii., before Christians chap. xx.). 

7. It is imperative that an historical narrative which is 
dominated throughout by a definite view, should not be 
incorrect, if as in our case, this view is derived from the 
history itself and not obtruded on it; if looked at from 
the standpoint of an historical source, it may be said to 
be one-sided. The Acts, however, is not by any means 

^ Nevertheless even Klostennann found it possible to assume from 
Hofmann's standpoint (comp. No. 5) tbat Paul is defended against the 
reproach of being a wanton disturber of the religion of his fathers; 
while Aberle too (comp. also Ebrard) interprets this writing of Luke's as 
a defence against the accusations pending sgaiust Paul (comp. TUb. 
theol. Quartalichr,t 1855, 6S, and on the other hand Hilgenfeld, ZettscAr. 
f. vUi. TheoU, 1864). 
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mn bifiiorical writing in onr sense of the word, but is 
intended to enable the great crisis manifested in the history 
of primitive Christianity to be understood in its deepest 
motives and rightly judged from a religions standpoint.^ 
The acooant it gives is no doubt sometimes inexact, as may 
still be shown from the Pauline Epistles ; respecting the 
beginnings of Paul (§ 13, 3), perhaps also with regard to the 
circumstances of the second journey to Jerusalem (§ 13, 4) 
and respecting the missions of Silas and Timothy (§ 15, 5, 
note 1) it is imperfectly instructed; and this must be the 
case in many passages regarding which we are no longer in 
a position to adduce evidence. It must likewise be con- 
ceded that the relations of the primitive Christian time 
are in many cases no longer quite clear to the narrator.' 

^ The waj in which the history of the mission is from ohap xi. still 
attached solely to Antiooh, and from cbap. xv. almost eidusively to 
the person of Paul, oertainly giyes an incoirect picture, if we infer 
from it that the primitiye Church did nothing for the spread of Christ- 
ianity (S 14. 2, 6, note 2). Undoabtedly the narrative of the foauding of 
the Macedonian Churches, in which the author follows only those points 
of view that had importance in Lis own view, gives a totally inadequate 
description of them, which we have to supplement by the Pauline Epistles 
(S 15, 8, 4). An account of the inner devflopment of the Church ought 
certainly not to pass over the dispute at Antioch, nor the Oalatian and 
Corinthian disturbances; but the Acts does not claim to be such an 
account. 

* Just as he no longer rightly apprehends the original sense of 
the Apostolic decree (xxi. 25, comp. § 14, 4, note 8), and has perhaps 
erroneously made Paul publish it in the Lycaonian Churobes (xvi. 4, 
eomp. § 15, 1, note 4), so too in attempting to give a sermon preached by 
Paul in tbe synagogue, he has probably eomewhat effaced its unique 
character by the infusion of reminiscences of Petrine discourses, and 
has certainly not reproduced his doctrine of justification in its genuine 
form (xiii. 89) ; but tbis cannot appear strange after { 48, 6. Just as ii^ 
the dispute betweeu tbe parties of the Pharist^es and the Sadducees, h^ 
has perhaps unduly empbasized their dogmatic differences (xxiii. 8, comp. 
iv. 1 f. and with it $ 50, 2), so in Paul's defensive discourses he ha^ 
probably not given adequate expression to the Apostle's fundamental 
position with regard to the law, and in emphasizing his advocacy 
of the hope of Israel has attached too onesided fui imnortance to the 
question of the resurrection* 
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But in all this there is not the smallest support for the 
assertion of the Tuhingen school that the author in the 
interest of a tendency g&ve a different representation 
throaghoat of relations with which he was perfectly familiar, 
in order, after having smoothed awaj the conflicting anti- 
theses of the Apostolic period hj mutual concessions, to 
effect a reconciliation between them by setting forth this 
mediating standpoint as the original one. 

In the TiUnnffen Zeit$ehr, (1886, 8; 88, 8) Baxir had already 
treated the narrattye of the Acta as not purely historical ; bnt after- 
wards in Tiew of the CTidenoe alleged by Schneokenbarger of a tendenoy- 
representation (No. 6) thronghont (though only in the choice of material) 
he eodeavoured to prove in his Paulu$ (1845) that a representation 
of this kind must necessarily be altogether nntrastworthy and an« 
historical. In order to uphold Paulinism oyer against Judaism which 
had gained the ascendancy, the author, according to Baor, poftens its 
antithesis to the law and Judaism, throws a veil oyer Paul's differences 
with the primitiye Apostles, and tries to throw the inner-Ghristian anti- 
thesis into forgetfulness by the common hatred of nnbelieying Judaism. 
Whereas Schwegler (1846) yiewed the book in the light of a yindi- 
cation of the Gentile Apostle and an attempt to mediate, in the form 
of a hiotory ; Zeller {Theol. Jahrb,, 1849-51, comp. his ApottelgncK^ 
Btuttg., 1854) followed out Baur's yiew by an acute criticism of the 
Acts in all its details. It is a proposal of peace on the part of a Pauline, 
who by concessions to Jewish Ghristianity, endeayours to obtain from it 
a recognition of Gentile Christianity.' Proof of this falsification of 
history in the interest of conciliation can of course only be drawn from 
the Pauline Epistles; and from these it has already been shown, 
that on the contrary the TUbingen idea of an antithesis between Paul 
and the primitiye Apostles is unhistorical, the account of the Acta 
being quite compatible with the Epistles in eyery essential particular 

* According to Zeller he sets aside the chief points of Pauline teach- 
ing, leaves the law and circumcision to the Jewish Christians, makes 
Paul himself a zealous servant of the law, carrying on the Gentile 
misBion only by constraint, under Peter's protection and by the per- 
mission of the Jerusalemites. His object is to justify Paul to Jewish 
Christianity and to influence the Gentile Christians to open the way for 
an understanding with Jewish Christianity by removing those aspects of 
Paulinism most offensive to it. In this sense the Pauline part is a great 
forgeiy, and the primitiye Apostolic part in reality pure fiction. 
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(oomp. e^. 1 14).^ Against the Ttlbingen school Ebrard eAme forward 
in his soientifio oritioism of the gospel history, especially Baamgarten, 
who indeed resolved the narrative into a great aUegory, while re- 
garding it as tmstworthy throngbout; as also Meyer and Lekebaseh 
(1854), who however were more temperate in their criticism. Gomp. 
also Trip, Pautut naeh der ApoiUlgesehUhU, 18C6 ; Oertel, Panlta vnd 
die Apo$Utgeichiehte, Halle, 1868 ; and of late K. Schmidt and K5pgeii 
(1882). Even in Hilgenfeld we have a yery modified form of the caa- 
tomary criticism with regard to the Acts ; while critics such as Beuss, 
Orimm, Pfldderer. Weizsaoker and Eeim have acknowledged the trast- 
worthy character of much that has hitherto be<'n strongly dispnted, ad- 
mitting that where we have an actual departure from the historical 
relations it is not intentional, but is due to the fact that the author took 
this view of the relations from the standpoint of his time. So far as 
a tendency to reconcile party-antitboses from this standpoint is conceded, 
the author is represented as having onesidedly emphasized only thosa 
particulars favourable to such a tendency, out of love to it. Thiersch 



* It is by no means correct to say that according to the Acts Peter's 
Gentile nussion was begun and sanctioned by the primitive Church ; for 
the first baptism of a Gentile that took place in it appears an isolated 
case brought about by special Divine providence, the primitive Church 
only admitting that Peter's entering in to the Gentiles, evidently com- 
manded by God, was justified (| 14, 2, note 2). Not even in Acts xv., 
where according to Gal. ii. there was every inducement for it, is the 
Gentile mission as such Banetioned by the primitive Church ; it is not 
Peter but the deacon Philip who makes the first step towards breaking 
through the limits of the Jewish mission pure and simple. The legal 
question is first discussed at the Apostolic council. Peter and James 
do not by any means assign reasons for the freedom of the Gentile 
Christians after the manner of Paul; nor does Paul make the con- 
cession of allowing at least a part of the law to be imposed on the 
Gentiles (S 14, 4). The way in which Paul according to the Acts is led 
to his Gentile mission, as also the way in which in pnrsaance of it he 
constantly goes after the Jews, is quite in keeping with his declarations 
in Bom. xi. (| 13, 6 ; 14, 5, note 2) and with the nature of the case 
(comp. also 2 Cor. xi. 24). The enmity of the Jews against him, to which 
such prominence is given, is fully corrobonled by the first Epistle to the 
Thessalonians (§ 17) as well as by Bom. xv. 81 (comp. Acts xx. 3), and 
by the way in which success among the Jews and persecutions by Gen* 
tiles are frequently related ; so that the description is secure against all 
suspicion of having been fabricated in the interest of a tendency. The 
circumcision of Timotliy (xvi. 8) so hotly contested, and the taking of 
the Nazarite vow (xxi. 26) are perfectly consistent with the fundamental 
principles of Paul (| 15, 1, note 3 ; §24, 1, note 2). 
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troth.* 

Apart from the question as to whether sudh alleged falsi- 
fication of histozy oan in any way be proved, and whether 
such refinement is in keeping with the simple character of 
the narrativB, this tendency-yiew is in itself impossible. To 
concede oironmcision and the obligation to observe the law 
to Jewish Christians, was impossible after the iaH of the 
temple had made the fulfilment of the hiktter to a large 
extent impossible, and would not have healed the breach 
but have only perpetuated it. The fact of ascribing 
Pauline doctrine to Peter, and representing him as ap- 
proving of and inaugurating the Gentile mission so hateful 
to the Jewish Christians, could only excite bitterness against 
the slanderous Paulines who sought by silence and obvious 
lying to wliitewash the image of the hated Paul, which was 
only too well-known.* But what hope oould there be of 
gaining over the Paulines to this compromise, when a ori- 



* On the other huid Holtxmann (in Sehenkel^s B{freU««.,L, 1869) has 
recently modified hia view of a more naive inflaence of the author's 
eoQoiliatory tendency on the narrative, in the direction of the Tilbingen 
tendenoy-eritioiBm {Zeitschr.f. wis$, TheoL, 1889, 88); while even Han- 
gold has at last admitted a eonsoions altering in some parts, in conae- 
quence of the oonoiliatory tendency. 

* It la vain to say that the original antitheeb was intended to be 
thrown into foigetfalneea by means of the common hatred against on- 
believing Judaism. The fact that their onbelieving fellow-coantrymen 
hated Panl just as much as they hated him themselves and that he him- 
self was furious against them before his conversion, oould not make the 
Jewish Christians more mildly disposed towards him ; nor could peace 
be promoted by the calumniating Paulines attributing the worst perse- 
cutions of Christianity to their fellow-countiymen. Neither could the 
Gentile Christians be gained over in this way, when they saw that the 
unbelieving Jews hated their Paul no less than the Jewish-Christians, 
whose opposition to him breaks out in the clearest way in zxi. 20, in 
apite of all concealment. Internal dissension may certainly be forgotten 
in face of a common adversary ; but unbelieving Israel was by no means 
an adversary of believing Israel in the same sense as the Oentila 
Christians. 
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terion of the Aposiolate was set up A priori (L 21 f. ; x. 41) 
whicli in the yiew of the Jndaists woald have ezcladed Paul 
from it, and a false position assigned to him with regard to 
the primitive Apostles which entirely destroyed the inde- 
pendence he oontinnally asserted with so much emphasis. 
These considerations necessarily led to the view that the 
Paulinism which speaks in the Acts was already complete ; 
or else that it was no longer a Pauline but on the contrary 
a Jewish Christian who set forth the history of primitive 
Christianity in his sense of it. / 

Bnmo Baaer {Die if potf^/pefch/eJkfe, Berlin, 1850) already proceeded on 
the assamption that the Bettlement which according to the Ttlbingen 
school was first attempted bj our book had in fact already been accom- 
plished when this was written, and that the former antithesis had long 
disappeared and become unintelligible to the standpoint of Christian 
conserratism, in which Judaism had oonqaered. Overbeck practically 
retams to this standpoint (ifomm., 1870, oomp. also ZeiUehr. f» wImm, 
TheoL, 1872, 3), and for the most part acknowledges the objections that 
haTC been made against the conciliatory tendency. It is certainly pos- 
sible to transfer the standpoint of his time back to the Apostolic past, 
bnt qnite impossible to regard the primitive Apostolic standpoint with 
him as already oyerpa*t, and from loye of the present to falsify the tra- 
dition respecting anthority on which it was based (comp. on the other 
hand Hilgenfeld, ZeiUekr. /. wit*. TheoL, 1871. 1 ; 72, 8).^ Hence 
nothing remained bnt to make the author of the Acts a Jewish 
Christian, as done by Wittichen {ZeiUchr. f, wm, Theol., 1873 ; Jahrb. 
/. prot. TheoLf 1877, compare to the contrary Bahnsen, ibid,, 1879, 1) 
and Scholten {dot FaulinitcJu Bvangelium^ 1881); a Jewish Christian 



7 Orerbeck regards the Acts as the attempt of a Pauline to come to an 
mderstanding with Paulinism and its founder Paul ; of a Pauline for 
whom the fundamental questions of the Apostolic period had long lost 
. their significance, and who no longer recognised the ideal founding cf 
Gentile Christianity in the Pauline gospel but regarded it as the legiti- 
mate fruit of priujitive Christianity, making the Hellenists in particular 
play a quite unhistorical part in its founding. He makes the primitive 
Apostles represent a standpoint which is no longer that of their time ; 
because it no longer advocates entire adherence to the law on the part 
of the Jewish Christians, and allows an intentional modification of the 
Pauline tradition with which the author was acquainted. 
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who indeed made oertain eonoeMions to advancing Gentile Chnstianitj 
and its Apostle, but saorifioed the independence of both» to Jewish 
Ghristianity. 

The tendency acceptation of the Acts haying proved itself 
untenable hj the fact that it terminated in such contradic- 
tion, the historical depreciation of the Acts could now be 
undertaken only from an entirely different aspect. It is 
Orerbeck more especially, who, following the example of 
Schwegler and Scbneckenburger (comp. CTen Mangold) has 
laid chief stress on the political side of the Acts, inasmuch 
as in addition to a strong national antagonism to Judaism 
it bears the character of an apology for Christianity over 
against the Gentiles.^ Although the tendency-hypothesis 
here passes entirely into the assamption of a refined falsi- 
fication, which is the more inconceivable in proportion as 
the book could have less hope of finding credit if all that it 
contained were pure invention, yet the judgment as to its 
credibility depends ultimately on the position of the author 
with respect to the events which he ns^rrates, viz. on the 
question as to how far he himself was an eyewitness or 
possessed sources that could be depended on* 

§ 50. The Sources or the Acts. 

1. Since Luke's Gospel is almost entirely composed out of 
sources, it is natural to suppose that the continuation of it 

* From this standpoint even snoh features as had hitherto been be- 
yond dispute are said to be pure inyention ; for example, the fiomaa 
citizenship of Panl, his protection by Boman troops, the details of his 
lawsuit whose delay is said to be attributable only to the violation ol 
duty on the part of a few officials, the oonversion of Bomfui officials, etc. 
For this reason the Acts makes Paul in conclusion execute the duties of 
his aposUesbip in Bome under the protection of the Roman laws, and 
passes over his end in silence in the interest of a tendency. According 
to Wittiohen the author even means to insinuate to the Qentale Chribtians 
that only by adhering closely to Jewish Christianity could they acquire 
eivil security under the proteotion of Judaism as a religio lieiUu 
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must also rest apon sources. Tlie uniform Hngtiistic charao- 
ter of Lake*s writings has indeed been nrged. against this 
view, bat in so far as such nniformitj aotaall/ exists, 
it onlj points to a revision of sources throngbont, such as 
is demonstratablj present in tbe Grospel (§ 48, 4, note 1). 
Bat as a matter of fact tbe linguistic character of oar book 
is anything but uniform. It is obvious that the first half 
is as a whole much more strongly Hebraistic than the 
second ; that the latter is written in purer Greek, more and 
more so as it proceeds, coming nearer to the language 
of the prologue of the Grospel ; while the lexical stock of 
words is different in the two halves.^ So too the close con* 
nection of the narrative with its fi*equent prospecting and 
retrospecting is an argument solely in favour of a revision 
of the sources employed, since the same thing is found in 
the Gospel, and here by no means without exception. Not 
only however does the linguistic character point to the use 
of sources but also the contents, especially in the first half. 
Since we have at all events the work of a Pauline disciple 
in the continuation of the Gospel, all that belongs to the 
history of Paul (and this includes the entire second half) 
might of itself easily rest on oral tradition or on the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses. But the first part contains a fulness 
of detail respecting the history of the primitive Church which 
goes far beyond what can be traced back to oral tradition. 
To such category belong in particular the great speeches of 



> Expreasions are found which ooour veiy frequently, but only in the 
first part {<ni/uid k, rkpara, 6ffott Ifyffrdvoi^ rpo0KapT€p€v) besides soch as 
occar frequently only in tbe Becood pan (icarayray, SuiXeytffBcUt TpocXafi' 
pdp€irBai, ^xc^Saireiv, dtf'xdj'eo'^cu, rwrjp'js, Koxei) and of which it cauuot be 
said, as may perhaps be the case where Kantyopea^, dToXoyelffOat^ eyro- 
XfurOai (f)rjcXi|jua), are conoemed, that they are sapgested by the subjeot 
of the narrative, especially if we take into consideration such as pre- 
viously oconr separately (ecU^, ckp€C0<u r. Otovj d^ayycXXcir, iTi\afifiape» 
9$<u, wapaXufiPuPtw, dtarp^/lctv, Kpdj^eip^ ipdytaStu, iviffraaOai, iri d tht 
duration of time, 8to, 69it metaph., ffij/iepopt rd -rtpl rirot, etc.). 
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ibis part, which, by those who deny all nse of sources, are 
necessarily regarded as free compositions of the author.* 
Bat these discourses, as well as many narratives in this 
part, contain a greater number of allusions to Old Tes- 
tament stories and passages as well as of Old Testament 
expressions, than could possibly have been at the disposal 
of the Gentile-Christian author of the book. 

The question respecting the souroes of the Acts was fint raiaed by 
EdnigBinann {De Fontibut Comm, Soar, qui LuctB nomen jprafervnl^ 179P), 
against whom Eiohhom came forward in his Introdaetion (1810). 
Biehm too held that the first part was drawn from sonroes (D« Font, AeU 
op. Traj., 1821), while Bertholdt and Koindl (oomp. also Yolkmar) 
specially characterized the K'fjpuy/ta Uerpou as such. According to 
Schleiermaoher the first part was taken from single written digests, 
traces of which he thooght he still perceived in repetitions and intermp- 
tions of the seqaence; de Wette, Bleek and likewise Ewald thought of 
a histoiy of Peter, a memoir of Stephen, and a missionary account in 
chaps. liiL and ziy. ; for which Bchwanbeck {Uber dU QueUen der- 
Sehriften dei Litcoi, Darmstadt, 1847), who first attempted to make a 
really critical separation of the sources, substitnted a biography of 
Barnabas. On the whole, however, discord preyailed; Mayerhoflf, 
Credner, Schneckenborger, Ebrard, Benss and Lekebusch declared de- 
cidedly against the view of written sources, and where these were more 
or less definitely conceded, as by Quericke, Meyer, Mangold, L. Bchulze 
and even the Tubingen critics, it was nevertheless held that they could 



* In this case it is commonly overlooked that the custom of elassie 
authors to put declamation into the mouths of their heroes offers no 
analogy whatever; inasmuch as the Gospel of our author does not 
give the slightest support to the conjecture that he did so likewise. 
Conversely the attempt has frequently been made to prove, especially 
where the Petnne discourses are concerned, that they have too much 
that is peculiar in linguistic and doctrinal character to have been con- 
ceived by the author of the Acts (comp. Seyler, Stud, u. KriU, 1832, 1 ; 
Weiss, Krit. Beibl, d. deuUehen ZHUehr.f. ehrUtl. Win,, 1854, 10, 11; 
EShler, Stud. ti. Krit. 1873). Though all the observations there made 
may not be tenable or of decided weight, and though in particular the 
view that traces may still be shown ; in various misunderstandings of 
the AramsBan dialect of the source from which they were drawn, must 
be abandoned, yet enough remains to make the opinion that the author 
had written sketches ol these discourses before him, in the highaal 
degree probable. 
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BO longer be Moertained.* Nflsgen atiempta to retnra entirely to oral 
trftdition. In the whole of the second part, where it is possible that a 
travelling-oompanion of Paul is the narrator, the question assumes an 
aspect so entirely different that it requires distinct investigation, in 
which moreoyer the position of the YariooB critics with regard to it first 
comes to be discussed. 

9 

2. That the first part^ which treats of the history of the 
primitiye Gharch (§ 49, 1), is hased on a source, can be 
proved, with as much certainty as can be attained in sach 
matters, by a critical analysis of the narrative. It is im« 
possible that the account of making up the number of the 
twelve Apostles (i. 15-26) should have been composed by 
the author, who gives no intimation of the importance of this 
number, with whom the Twelve as such play no part, and 
who finds his chief hero outside their circle.^ The narrative 
of the history of Pentecost (chap, ii.) is pervaded by the 
contradiction not yet explained by any exegesis, that on the 
one hand a unique miracle of tongues is incontestably meant 
to be narrated, while on the other there is much that 
points to the first manifestation of speaking in tongues ; so 
that here at any rate an older foundation must be distin- 
guished from the revision of the narrator. By this means 
some uncertainty is imparted to the indications respecting 
time, place and auditory. But the following Petrine dis- 

* What Hilgenfeld, Hansrath and others have conjectured respecting 
the Jndaistie r/»d|ect Uirpau, is purely imaginary. According to Jacobsca 
{Die QufVen der AposUlgeichiehte, Berlin, 1885), who adopts the view of 
a Barnabas source for chaps, xiii.-xv., chaps. i.-xii. are freely fabricated 
on the basis solely of Paul s Epistles, partly after ev&ngelical types. 

> But in this narrative we have the first discourse of Peter, where i. 
18 f . it clearly seen to be a foreign inteipolation that only obscures the 
interpretation of the following words of Scripture which the context 
necessarily requiree. Hence the author, whose revising hand is again 
visible in vers. 16, 22, must have had this discourse before him in a 
written form, and with it the entire narratiye whose beginning is clearly 
enough seen in i. 14 in the wholly unexplained appearance of the hun- 
dred and twenty brethren along with the relativea of Jesus, and women 
who are entirely nnspedfled. 
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course, though likewise showing traces of revisioii (iL 14* 
86), knows nothing of the ahove miracle of tongues, and 
therefore certainly proceeds from the source; in the same 
waj ii. 39 contains an allusion to an Old Testament pas- 
sage, which can onlj have heen applied at first to the 
calling o( the Gentiles, hat in the connection in which it is 
put hj the narrator mast he referred to the Jews of the 
Diaspora. Finally the original conclasion of the narrator 
(ii. 41 f.) may still he clearly distinguished from the ex- 
planation appended hy the reviser (ii. 43-47).' In the next 
narrative-portion not only do the healing of the lame man 
and the speech made hy Peter (chap, iii.) show clear traces 
of revision, hut the transaction hetween the chief priests and 
Peter, which manifestly took place in the court of the 
temple in presence of the healed man and the people, is 
transferred, after an arrest that has neither aim nor motive, 
to a full sitting of the Sanhedrim, which could not possibly 
have been convoked so speedily (iv. 3-7). So too the in- 
terpellation, manifestly called forth by the characterization 
of the murder of Jesus, indirectly caused by the people them, 
selves, as an outrage needing to be repented of (iii. 13, 17, 
19), is traced back in an impossible way to the aversion of 
the Sadducees to the doctrine of the resurrection (iv. 2) and 
to the question as to the means by which the miracle was 
effected (iv. 7, 9). Finally, the limitation of punishment to 
the prohilntion against preaching, iv. 16 ff., is accounted for 

* Here the Apostles at onoe perform miraoles, although in the follow- 
ing part of the sonroe the healing of the lame man obviously appears 
as the first of its kind (iii 11 f. ; iv. 16, 21) ; here the three ihoa- 
sand of the source, which nnmber probably included most of the guests 
at the feast who immediately returned home (whereas Lake certainly 
supposes that they were living in Jerusalem, ii« 5), are all daily reas- 
sembled in the temple and the houses; a manifest impossibility; here 
the narrator, in accordance with his predilection shown in the Qospel for 
the giving up of all property ({ 48, 6), describes a universal oanying out 
of the community of goods, which according to the following nanatiTSS 
derived from tbe source cannot have taken plaoe. 
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otiherwise than in tbe simple narrative of the sonrce (iv. 21 
f.); and a miraoalons effect is sabstituted for the nataral 
resalt of the prayer of the Church, iv. 33 f. (which likewise 
betrays the hand of the reviser), in the strengthening of the 
Apostles to bear witness of GhHst, and in the popolar favour 
accorded to the Church which was distinguished bj ardent 
love (iv. 31).' In the source the sacrifice of Barnabas was 

' Becaase in the source Peter speaks in the name of the Twelve, and 
the interference of the chief priests with his preaching naturally refers 
to his equally guilty companions also, for which reason the plural was 
there employed (oomp. also iv. 18), therefore the narrator represents 
Peter from the first as accompanied by John (iii. 1, Sj who had no part 
whatever in the whole transiiction, and who, as is especially seen in iii. 
4, 11 ; iv. 13, is constantly named along with him in a wi^ for which 
no reason can be assigned. The addition of iii. 4 f., which only disturbs 
tlxe oounection, implies that the Apostles are alreaily known as miracle- 
workers, «hich is undoubtedly the case according to ii. 43 but not 
according to the source. The addition of iii. 8 ff., descriptive of the 
result and impression produced by the miracle of healiug is at variance 
with the simple way in which tjie source in iii. 11- evidently leads up to 
the discourse. Here the outrage perpetrated by the people is in accord- 
ance with Luke xxiii. 16-21 more fulJy explained (iii 13 f., eomp. also 
the unsuitable addition of Apxwra in ver. 17) and its meaning obscured 
by the prominence given to the laisiug of Jesus from the dead, which 
was already implied in edJ^oo-cr (iii. 15) according to the souice. Because 
the Pauline makes Christ of the seed of Abraham, the varpial (Luke ii. 
4) an explained of the tribes of Israel, contrary to the sense of the pas- 
sage and the t/mtw in ver. 26. Between the arrest added by the reviser 
and the siitiug of the Sauhedrim, the way in which the impression of 
the discourse on the people (iv. 4 a) is in tlie source contrasted with the 
interruption of the chief priests who were likewise present, is still pre- 
served, awkwardly enough. With these additions may be elassed the 
setting aside of the disciples and the consultation of the Sanhedrim (iv. 
15-17), the anticipation of v. 29 in iv. 19 f., impossible here and directly 
excluded by iv. 29, as also the dismissal with the ambiguous rp^ r. /dtovt 
(iv. 23). Li the prayer the hand of the reviser is seen in the expression 
in iv. 25, the awkwardness of which is due solely to the insertion of the 
Holy Ghost (comp. L 16), in the particular application of the passage 
from the Psalm, certainly not intended (iv. 27). in the explanatory koI 
PovKij rov (iv. 28), and in the ripara jr. nifi^ yiwtff$at in iv. 80, which is 
also an awkward expression. The incongruous account in iv 82-85 can 
only be explained on the assumption that the reviser again tacks on his 
description of tliC community of goods to the result of the prayer as 
recorded in the source (comp. note 1) ; a description that is in direct oon* 
trail iction to the history which immediately follows in the source. 

VOL. II. Z 
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evidently only an illastration of this loving* zeal (ir. 36" f.) 
and formed the transition to the hypocritical imitation of it 
by Ananias and Sapphira, who were immediately overtaken 
by punishment for having tempted God; an act merely 
apprehended by tlie reviser as an offence against the spirit 
animating the Apostles (▼. 3, 9). Another narrative por- 
tion describes the timid reverence of the people for the 
Apostles (y. 14, 16) and the open preaching by the latter 
in the temple (v. 21) which leads on to their being cited 
before the chief oonncil (v. 25 f.), where the proceedings 
relative to their disobedience to the prohibition against 
preaching end in disciplinary punishment (v. 28-41). Here 
all difficulties are removed simply by assuming a re* 
vision.^ Although it is only Peter's acts and speeches 
which have been hitherto traced to this source, there is 
no reason why the Stephen. episode should not also be re* 
ferred to it. The profound discoarse, testifying to an 
intimate knowledge of the Old Testament, cannot possibly 
have been composed by the author of our book; whose 
additions on the contrary are blamable, if the cour^ of 
thought and the tendency of the discourse have here and 
there been rendered obscure.* It is therefore proved, that 

^ The very obscure aoeount in v. 12-16 is at once cleared up, if we 
assame that vers. 14, 16 were added by the reyiser, whose hand has also 
to some extent transformed the introductory ver. 12. The nnezplained 
imprisonment of the Apostle and his entirely motiveless release are 
undoubtedly embellishments drawn from remioisoences of the later 
history of Peter (chap. xii.). It is still quite clear from v. 25, that in 
tlie source it was the intelligence of the public transgression of the pro- 
hibition against preaching (▼. 21) that first led to the intenrention of 
the obief priests. Tbe following transac tions, down to v. 88 where the 
intention to slay the Apostles is certainly put too early, may yeiy 
probably bave belonged to the source; while the notorious difficulty in 
the Bpeech of Gam aiiel is got rid of simply by assuming that tbe reviser 
inserted the example of Theudas in the wrong place. The conclusion in 
ver. 42 also unquestionably belongs to his hand. 

* We see that even the introduction to it (vi. 1-6) comes from the 
sonree, by the fact that the augmentation of the Church now comes la 
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apart from tlie introd action and the account of the Ascension 
(i. 1-13), the entire first part of the hook proceeds from a 
Jewish-Christian scarce nndonbtedlj emanating from an 
eje-witness of the events narrated. The revision of this 
scarce is seen to be explanatory and embellishing, jnst as in 
the Gospel ; and even where it blunders, only sach traits as 
were snpplied to the author by other narratives of his source 
were employed. The idea of the rapid growth of the 
primitive Church and its community of goods, realizing (in 
the author's view) the ideal of Christian life, is a result of 
the natural idealization of the Christian primitive time; and 
has not effaced the contradictory traits of the source any 
more than the conception of the miracle of tongues at Pente- 
cost or of the Divine omen in iv. 31. Nowhere do we find 
any trace of a dogmatic or ecclesiastical tendency. 

3. Use is also made in the second part of the Acts (§ 49, 
2) of a series of pieces from the same source. To these 
belong in the first place the stories about Philip contained in 
chap. yiii. The fii*st piece is already connected with the 
scarce by Peter's transaction with Simon, which forms the 
leading part of the source, although the intix>daction alone 
is important for the pragmatism of the narrator ; the second 

for tbe first time, and that the systematio maintenanoe of widows is 
taken for granted, in direct contradiction to the repeated de^criptiona 
of niuneroaB conversions (comp. also vi. 7) and to a completed com- 
nanity of goods, amid its brevity and obscurity implying a knowledge 
on tbe part of the readers of oar book of much which they could not 
have known, without once indicating that the chosen St-ven were all 
Hellenists. Above all the account of the murder of Stephen itself 
fluctoates between an act of mob- justice and a ju<licial proceeding ; the 
difficulties of the narrative ro often remarked being produced solely 
by the revifter's having introduced it. So too in the conclusion of the 
narrative, the imitation of Jesus* words on the cross (viil 59), the in- 
troduction of Paul (vii. 58, CO; viii. 8) and the certainly exaggerated 
notice respeoting the dispersion of ' the Church (viii. 1 b) are additions 
to a foreign text which ended simply with the statement that not> 
withstanding the persecution which immediately arose, the last houoors 
wexe paid to the flist martyr. 
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in accordance with this pragmatifim represents tbe oonversioxi 
of a tme proselyte; which, however, according to Dent. zxiiL 
2, a ennnch could not have heen.^ From the source we have 
also the story of Cornelius with its introduction in iz. 
31-43, which has no manner of importance for the pragma- 
tism of the narrator. This is shown not only by z. 42, 
according to which the twelve Apostles in opposition to 
i. 8 are destined for Israel, and z. 46 f. where in opposition 
to chap. ii. the Pentecost story is taken not as a miracle of 
speaking in unknown tongues . but as a manifestation of 
glossolaly, but also by the fact that the reviser, whose hand 
is likewise visible in other places (comp. for example z. 37 
with Lnke zziii. 5; x. 41 with Luke zziv. 43), adds zi« 
1-18, as seen by the many inaccurate references in this part 
to the previous narrative (comp. vers. 5, 8f,, 10 ff., 14 ff.). 
From the same source probably comes the history of Peter 
in zii. 1-17 which gave the nairator a model for his 
revision of chap, v., and -which in all likelihood was simply 
attached to zii. 23; so that zii. 18-22 is interpolated in 
accordance with the author's predilection for the data of 

1 It may howeyer be observed, that the ' great dii&onltieB of the 
Samaritan story are perhaps got rid of simply by assuming that in the 
source, Peter, with whom the reviser associates John (as in iii. 4), 
attracted by the success of Pliilip, comes to Siimaria, aud the Samaritans 
are now received into the Charch by baptism. But as the source, 
owing to the connection with what follows (viii. 18) mentioned only the 
communication of the Spirit, which of course according to primitive 
Apostolic views, presupposed baptism; the reviser erroneously ander- 
etood this to mean that the latter had taken place without the former 
(viii. 12 f., 16), although the source contains no intimation that iu 
oonsrquence of what Philip had done the communication of the Spirit 
was looked for in vain, and viii. 14 refers only to the success of his 
preaching. Moreover the reviser, whose prsgmatism led him to assume 
the conrersion of the whole province (viii. 25), thought first of all of 
the city of Samaria (viii. 5), which according to the source (viii. 14) 
was evidently not the case. But in the second history the Divine 
guidance was traced back in the source to the dyyekos Kvplcv (viii. 26), 
for which the reviser in accordance with his view substituteB the Spiril 
(viii. 29, 89). 
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profane bistorj (§ 48, 4) ; as may be said aboye all of the 
aocoDnt of the transactions at Jerusalem in chap. xv. It 
is impossible that the words of Peter and James which are 
so characteristicallj distinct (§ 14, 4, note 2) oonld have 
been conceived bj the author ; the transactions themselves, 
which according to the source are conducted by the Church, 
according to the reviser by the Apostles and Presbyters, 
are in the former brought about by a dispute in Jerusalem 
(ver. 5), by the latter through the dispute at Antioch 
(vers. 1-4); so that it even becomes doubtfal whether the 
transactions with Panl and Barnabas (Gal. ii.) are actually 
those referred to by the source (§ 14, 3). The document of 
the Church, devised by the reviser (vers. 23-29) does not 
quite agree either in form or matter with the resolutions 
before adopted, and was probably called forth only by the 
mention in the source of the sending of Silas and Judas, 
which must there have had a diiSFerent meaning (§ 15, 1). 
That these parts are taken from the source, is clear, how- 
ever, from the fact that their arrangement is conditioned 
by the pragmatism of the author and in some measure 
contradicts indications supplied by themselves.' The case 
is quite different with the Pauline sections of the second 
part. The accounts of the beginnings of Paul (iz. 1-^0) 
and of the Church at Antioch (xL 19-30; adi. 25) are in. 

s The ttoxy of Comeliof Meordiog to xv. 7 must belong to a mndh 
earlier time, and shows that the Apostles had already made missionaiy 
joameys through Palestine long before chap. viii. ; in viii. 26 the 
description of the way pointed out to Philip clearly implies that he (by 
whom perhaps the Apostle was intended in the sooroe) was in Jerusalem, 
thus making the oonneotion of viii. 5 with what goes before very doubt- 
ful (§ U, 2, note 2). Peter's release immediately before the death of 
Herod Agrippa oannot coinoide with the oolleotion-joumey chronologi- 
oally (§ 13, 4, note 2) ; it implies that James was at the head of the 
Church (zii. 17), and therefore that Peter had already given up his 
position there, on account of his- missionary- journey ; and the hropevB^ 
d$ Htpaw r6rer, which would be impossible in the source, eau only servo 
. to conceal a missionary journey of this kind, which the pf agmatism of 
the author would not allow him to mention hera. 
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themselves so meagre and inexact (§ 49, 7), tliat thej miglii 
very well have been written by a Pauline disciple from 
hearsay. Above all, it was quite a mistake to make the 
account of a journey by the author himself a necessaij 
foundation for chaps, xiii., xiv., as is still done by Hilgen- 
feld, Mangold, Jacobsen and others (comp. also No. 1) ; for 
this account is in trath so sketchy, giving a picture of the 
relations of the time and the actual results of the journey so 
far from clear that it too was almost certainly composed in 
accordance with mere hearsay.' Actual details are only 
supplied in the episodes in Paphos and in Lystra (xiii. 6-12 ; 
xiv. 8-18), the latter of which certainly shows traces point- 
ing to the revision of a source.^ But there is not the least 
occasion on this account for thinking of a special source 
concerning the life of Paul or the history of the Church at 
Antioch. On the contrary there is nothing to prevent our 
assuming that the source which treated of the history of 
the primitive Church and moreover contained not merely 
speeches and acts of Peter but also the stories of Stephen 
^rd Philip, introduced Paul into the narrativOy of which 
we have perhaps evidence in his being mentioned in vii. 58 

* The events in Piflidian Antiooh aie most fnlly natrated; bat the 
great speeeh in xiii. 16-41 m maziifestly an attempt on the part of Luke 
to represent the way in which he had heard Paul argue in the synagogue 
in favonr of the Messiahship of Jesas ; while the description of the result 
(xiii. 42-52) is so closely oonnected with the leading points of view of the 
narrator (§ 49, 6), that it cannot possibly be borrowed from a sonroe; 
and the same thing holds good also of the events in looninm (xiv. 1-7, 
oomp. also iv. 19 f.). 

* The statement contained in xiv. 6 f. in the introdaotion to the heal- 
ing at Lystra is very striking, for the flight to Derbe and the ministry 
in that place are afterwards related again almost in the same words (xiv. 
20 f .) ; in xiv. 8, 10 the embellishing touches from chap. iii. may still be 
clearly distinguished from a text which lies at the foundation ; and the 
words of Paul with which the author was no doubt acquainted (ver. 16 f.) 
interrupt the connection of vers. 16, 18 so awkwardly, that they may 
very likely have been interpolated by the reviser (comp. also the Bop. 
K. naCX., vers. 14, which after ziiL 16 gives W9j to na«\. c. Bi^., and 
with it 1 18, 6). 
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as v«ana(, not quite in keepbg witb viiL 8; iz. 1. ThiB 
assumption is absolutely necessary, if Barnabas and Saul 
were actuaUy present in the source employed in chap. 
XY. ; as seems probable from the position of the two names 
(xY. 12). For it is impossible that this passage should 
haYO contained merely the aboYO bald notice ; it must haYO 
giYen a more definite account of their missionary journey 
and have illustrated the success of the missionaries by 
examples such as those taken from Paphos and Lystra.^ 
The obscurity with regard to this question, which can 
hardly now be fully cleared up, must not, howcYer, in any 
way prejudice the certainty with which the use of the source 
may be pointed out in the Jerusalem sections. 

4. If the greater part of the first half of the Acts rests 
upon a source, it is Yery natural to form a similar conjecture 
as to the second part. Traces of such were supposed to 
be YiBible in many of the sections where a traYelling-com- 
panion of Paul is cYidently the speaker, for he expressly 
inclades himself by a *'we" among the persons of whom 
the narratiYC treats.^ MoreoYer it is by no means impos- 
sible that the wording of such a source should go much 
farther than is directly shown by the presence of this i^/tci? ; 
for it is in accordance with the nature of the subject that 

* Bat this again presnpposes that xeferanoe had already been made in 
it to the oonvertion of Saul and his appearance in the primitiye Churoh, 
as also to his connection with Barnabas; to which aocoant certain 
striking featarea in the history of Ananias (ix. 10-19), in ix. 27 f., aa 
also in the history of the Charch at Antiooh (xL 19-30, comp. cap. ziiL 
1) might be traced. 

1 Tliis peculiarity first appears in xvi. 10 at the setting out from Tross 
{Mim i^iirHfiafUjf i^XBtSif c/t Mcuredorloy) and oontinnes to xvi. 17, where 
the first meeting with the soothsaying damsel at Philippi is described 
{KaroKoKouBoOffa r. UavXip kqX iuwf). It reonrs in xx. 5 in Philippi {odrm, 
it rpoeKBbn-et ffupw ^fi&t iw Tptfd/k) and continues throughout the whole 
journey to Jerusalem up to xxi..l8 {tiirjft h IlavXot aifv iifwf vfAt 'Idjcw/Sov). 
It appears for the third time in the journey to Bome, from xxvii. 1 
{iK(A6ji rw dvorXf 9 iui&t ^ IroAior) to xx?iii. 16 (dr^oiuw tk r. 
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most of wliat it has to relate concerned Paul alone, and 
afforded no op porta oity for mentioning the person of the 
narrator also.^ On the contmry the entire last part of the 
Acts, with the exception of the piece from xvi. 10 to zvi. 39 
at moat, might be taken from this sonrce, beginning with 
the departure to Jerusalem (zx.-xxviii.). On the other 
hand it may be said with perfect certainty that not only is 
it impossible for section xvi. 1-8, where we are not even 
told of the founding of the Galatian Churches, to be drawn 
from this source but also chaps, xvii.-xix. ; for the com- 
munications of the narrator are here much too meagre and 
inexact, and the choice of what is narrated too fully con- 
ditioned by the points of view of the author of the Acts, 
especially in chaps, xvii. and xviii., to have originated in a 
source emanating from an eye-witness.' But it must be 



* It is impossible indeed that he oonld have been in the Apostolio 
eompany doring the events narrftted in xvi 1-8, otherwise the ii/uZs 
irould appear throaghout this part also ; but in xvi. 18-39 he could not 
include himself; and it first becomes evident from xvi. 40 that at least 
at Paul's departure from Philippi he was no longer in his company. 
Nor do we find any traoe of him in chaps, xvii.-xix., although there was 
frequent opportunity for mentioning him. On the other hand the 
€vy€lT€ro in zx. 4 makes it very probable that the narrator again accom- 
panied Paul from Corinth (§ 24, 1, note 1), although the %mU first occuxb 
in vers. 5 ; and conversely the absence of the inuh in zx. 16-38 by no 
means interferes with the supposition that it is tbe travelling-companion 
who speaks there too. So also the ceasing of the iifuh at xxL 18 by no 
means proves that his narrative stops there, since there was not the 
most remote possibility of its coming up in zxi. 19-zxvi. 82, nor yet 
in xxiii. 81 ff. where Paul is brought to CaBsaiea under military escort 
and therefore could not have been acoompanied by friends. Just as little 
can zxviii. 17-28 be regarded as a proof that the travelling>souroe ceases 
with zxviii. 16 ; for the companion has nothing to do with the trans- 
actions there recorded ; and even in xxviii. 80 f . the ezdusiye mention of 
Paul is so entirely in keeping with the aim of our conclusion that it 
cannot be regarded as evidence that the narrator was no longer in his 
company. 

* Nor does the Athenian discourse in chap. xvii. prove the contrary ; 
lor since (according to 1 These, iii. 1) Paul cannot have had any ol his 
oompanions there with him, the recording of this discoune can in no 
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oonfesBod that it is impossible to form a direct conclnsion as 
to the extent of this sonrce from the measure in which our 
anthor has used it ; since for I'easons belonging to his com- 
position he could onlj make partial use of it, and had to 
set it aside even in parts where his account is more or less 
abbreviated; but it is quite improbable that it extended 
to the first missionary-journey (comp. Hausrath, Holtz- 
mann, Zeitschr. f, w. Th,, 1881, 4) ; of which, as also of the 
journeys in the second part, more chronological details 
would in this case have certainly been given (comp. No. 3). 

ESnigsmann was not indisposed to ascribe to Timothy the record 
of the eye-witness employed by the author in the second half of his 
work; and since Schleiermacher and de Wette, wide earrency has 
been given to the view that a travelling diary of Timothy lies at its 
foandaiion (eomp. Bleek, Ulrioh, Beyschlag in the Stu^l, ti. Krit^ 1836, 
87, 40, 64}.* But this hypothesis is qoile excluded by xx. 4 f., where 
Timothy belongs to the offroc with whom the narrator contrasts himself 
by ^iftas; an argument which no subtlety of exegesis in this passage 
has yet been able to refute. If appeal is made to the fact that 
Timothy was nevertheless demonstrably with the Apostle in Cnsarea 
and Bome, it by no means follows from xxiv. 37, xxviii. 80 that the 
narrator of that part shared the ApoBtle*s imprisonment ; though that is 

case lead to the inference of the use of tbe source of an ear-witness. On 
the contraiy, like the discourse at Antioch in chap, xiii., it must hare 
been projected in accordance with what the author knew by experience 
of the Gentile missionaiy preacliing of the Apostle, and from what he 
had heard of the particular way in which Paul at Athens accommodated 
himself to that situation. Comp. | 15, 6, note 2. 

* In favour of this view it is adduced that Timothy was actually 
received into the company of Paul shortly before the record of the 
travelling-companion begins (xvi. 3) ; and yet in this case it is less in- 
telligible than ever why he did not give a fuller account of the journey 
from Lystra to Troas, of the entire Macedouian-Hellenic mission and 
the time at Ephesus, and finally of the journey from Ephesus to Corinth 
where Timothy was demonstrably for the most part in the Apostle*s 
company ; or why the anthor of the Acts, while he frequently mentions 
him (xvii. 14 f . ; xviii. 5 ; xix. 22) did not make more extensive use of 
his account. On the contrary the only thing belonging to this time 
that he relates in detail, viz. the revolt of Demetrius in Ephesus (xix. 
28-41), belongs to a period when Timothy, as can be shown, was no 
longer with PauL 

\ 
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not impoMib1«. The hypotheeefl which made Silas (comp. Sohwanbebk 
and of late tod Yloten, ZeiUeh, /. if^iif. TheoU, 1867, 1871, on the 
assumption it is true of the identity of Luke and Silvanas, comp. { 48, 
7) or Titos (comp. Krenkel in his Pauhu, 1869, Knencker. Auf, des rUm, 
Christenth,i 1881, Jacobsen after Hitzig) the author of this source are 
purely Tisionary. On the other hand the Tubingen criticism (and now 
Holtzmann and Mangold) has with perfect justice adhered to tbe opinion 
that if the Acts is founded on the record of a travelling-companion, he 
ean have been none other than Luke, for only on this assumption is it 
intelligible how tradition could have come to ascribe the whole work to 
a companion of Paul*8 to whom 80 little prominence is given in the 
Pauline Epistles.* 

5. Stringent proof of the nae of sach a source could only 
be adduced if the sections bel(lnging to it presented a 
peculiar phraseology distinct from that of the reviser, such 
as can be shown in his use of Mark in tbe Gospel (§ 48, 1, 
note 2), or in the strongly Hebraizing language of the 
second half of the book which is based on the Old Testa- 
ment and conditioned bj a Jewish-Christian source.^ The 
fact however is incontestable, that a purer and more facile 
Greek is found in the last part of our book, mainly in 
those parts which might most readily have been drawn 
£rom this source; a Greek which coincides for the most 

* The fact that we first make his acquaintance in the Captivity Epistles 
naturally proves nothing whatever to the contrary, since we possess no 
Pauline Epistles after the time when, according to his account of the 
journey, he appears continually in the company of the Apostle ; the fact 
of his not being mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians, although 
according to xvi. 10-17 he was with the Apostle at Philippi, proves at 
most that he was not in Bome at that time ; which however is probable 
from Phil. u. 20, and is by no means excladed by Acts zxviii. 80 {aid. 
ante). His use as a Gentile Christian of the Jewish feast-calendar i<i 
certainly strange, but may arise simply from his having heard the time 
reckoned according to it when in PauPs company. 

^ What Zeller and Overbeck have endeavoured to prove in this direc- 
tion, appears quite unimportant, and certainly has no weight as opposed 
to the striking similarity of diction in these pieces to that of the most 
diverse passages of the Gospel and the Acts set forth by Oertel, Eloster- 
mann and others, which is much too great to have been stamped on 
them merely by the reviser. 
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pari with that of the preface to the Gospel (Luke i. 1-4) , 
and therefore certainly points to the latest reviser of the 
whole work. 

Overbeck thought he oonld ihow in another respeot a peenliar literary 
character in those sections which the iiftett leads ns to assign to the 
Bouroe, InaHmaoh as they manifest a predilection for treating of joarneya 
more especially sea-Tojages, are distinguished by exact statement as to 
route as also by chronological and other details, while the points of 
Tiew characteristic of the narrator recede iuto the background and the 
miraculous character stamped on the narratives of healing in particular 
is absent. But the fact is here overlooked, that in the nature of 
things the **We'* of an eye-witness must necessarily be prominent, 
especially in recording travelling occurrences which affected Paurs oom« 
panions just as they affected himself ; and that it was equally necessary 
to give the details in question since no opportunity for asserting hia 
doctrinal points of view presented it«elf (| 49, 5) ; as also that it is only 
natural if a miraculous character be more strongly stamped on those 
stories of healing told merely from tradition than on those witnessed by 
the narrator himself. Hence all these phenomena are equally intelligible 
if the writer of the above sections had really been a travelUug-companion 
of the Apostle's.'. 

The only question finally remaining is whether the 
second part of the Acts can be shown to contain pheno- 
xnena similar to the inequalities and contradictions of the 

* Sinoe we can form no dear idea of a source containing exclusively 
the above account of a journey, as even Zellcr and Overbeck admit, the 
question arises, how the author of the Acts, who as a matter of fact 
followed points of view so entirely different, has adopted only those 
parts of the said source which contained details apparently so anim- 
portant to him. But although it may be deemed possible to discover 
motives of some kind for his having given the preference to these, it is 
incontestable that they are only strengthened if we assume that the 
author himself was the travelling-companion in question ; which accounts 
for the obvious interest he takes in events he had himself experienced. 
Add to this, that the above details are by no means of equal accuracy 
throughout, even in the sections characterized by the "We." so that 
Overbeck was obliged to assume that the reviser had sometimes oblite- 
rated them. The argument drawn from the stories of healing has no 
importance whatever ; for although the narrative of the youth in Troas 
and of the viper in Malta may certainly be explained in a natural way, 
this can by no means be said of the healings directly connected with 
ihem (xxviiL 7 ff.)* 
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first part, which pointed to the revision of an independent 
Bonrce, bj the author of the book. It cannot certainly be 
denied that snch traces are not entirely wantin|i^ ; but their 
importance is already diminished by the circnmstance that 
they also occur in the section chaps, xvii.-xiz., which cannot 
in any case be based on the source of an eye-witness. Hence 
the most that can be inferred is that the author mixed up 
his recollections of oral traditions with reminiscences of 
written accounts of the life of Paul such as we found in 
the second section (No. 3). In any case such phenomena 
are not entirely wanting even in those sections which are 
directly related by an eye-witness, or which agree with tho 
parts narrated by him. From the narrative of the cata- 
strophe in Philippi which, owing to xvi. 17 roust necessarily 
have been mentioned in the source, the prison-scene (xvi. 
25-34), in itself quite incomprehensible, drops off as a later 
addition, and without it the narrative runs on quite intel- 
ligibly; while the scene at Troas (xx. 7-12) shows many 
indications of being an embellishment of a shorter account.' 
It is still more remarkable that the farewell discourse at 

* The way in which zxi. 27 is attached to what goes hefore may also 
give rise to the saspicion that the transaction relating to James in 
V. 19-26 is an interpolation; bnt since vers. 17 is unintelligible without 
it, and vers. 20, which is not explained by any part of the earlier 
narrative, does not look like an interpolation by the reviser, and since 
xzi. 27, if it does not refer to the days of the Nazarite vow, can only 
refer to the days of the feast of Pentecost at whose celebration Paul 
according to xx. 16 (the very passage objected to by criticism) had 
intended to assist, an intention which according to the chronological 
statements in the account of the journey he must soon have abandoned 
however for otherwise his delay at the last stations, which evidently 
made this impossible, would be incomprehensible (§ 24, 1), and since 
finally the o2 dxd r^t *A<rlas 'lovd. is sufficiently explained by xx. 8, 19; 
the above view cannot be carried out. The episodes of the shipwreck, 
of Paul's vision in a dream and of the last supper (xxvii. 21-26, 38-^8), 
to which Overbeck attaches special importance, and whose narrative- 
tone is to some extent set o£F by its surroundings, by no means belong 
to this category, since they are indissolubly interwoven with the whole 
context, and the subject folly justifies the peculiarity of expreaaioB. 
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Miletns presents a series of features which, credible as thej 
may be in theniselyes, have nothing to correspond to them 
either in the previons or the snbseqnent narratiye, and 
seem to be directly at Tariance with it> From this it 
follows, however, that the episode at Miletns (xzi. 8-14), 
for the same reasons as that at Giesarea (xzi. 8-14), cannot 
possibly have been interpolated by the anthor of the Acts 
in the account of an eye-witness, as critics maintain; but 
that these discoarses and utterances mnst have been recorded 
by an ear- witness himself, either without regard to the 
historical narrative in which we now have them interwoven, 
or else in spite of it, to preserve the special colouring of 
the particulars there described, — ^particnlara of which he 
still had a lively remembrance. But this phenomenon re- 
peatedly recurs in the defensive discourses of the last 
part (chaps, xxii., xxiv., xxvi.), not only in what Paul there 
relates of his beginnings, in relation to what is told in 
chap, ix., but also in opposition to the history in which they 
are interpolated (comp. xxiv. 11, 17). The latter is the 
case in the account of the military tribune, xxiiL 26-^, 
and in Festns* description of the events formerly related 
(xxv. 14-21, 24-27) ; while even in PauVs transaction 
with the Jews (xxviii. 17-23), so much disputed and un* 
doubtedly closely bonnd up with the narrator's points of 
view, there is much that owes its striking character to the 
very fact that it is by no means adequately accounted for in 

* The Ephesian section has no knowledge of snares laid by the Jews, 
of the appointment of Presbyters or of the Apostle's Uiing by his trade 
(zx. 19« 28, 83 f.) ; the three years in zx. 81 appear to oontradiot ehrono- 
logioal statements there made; the prophecies mentioned in zx. 23 
were not yet referred to ; the entire previons aoconnt gives not the 
slightest oocaeion for the fear expressed in xx. 29 ; the Gospel has no 
knowledge of the words of the Lord alluded to in xx. 86 ; and the pro- 
phecy in XX. 25 was certainly by the anther's own account not fal filled 
in the sense which from its connect on it nndoabtedly bears (§ 26, 6) ; 
Jast as little as the prophecy in xxi. 11 or the expectation lying at the 
of zzi. 18. 
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the previonB represeDtation of our book. It would neyer* 
theless be an error to oonclnde from tbis tbat all such 
discoarses were contained in tbe source of an eye-witness 
upon wbicb tbe autbor of tbe Acts bad ligbted, since tbej 
could not bave been written down at all without tbe inter- 
yening bistorj, and tboogb certainlj based on recollections 
wbicb are substantially true, yet contain mucb tbat consists > 
witb views of the autbor wnicb are. demonstrably incorrect 
(comp. ex.gr, Paul's return to Jerusalem following directly on 
bis conversion, xzii. 17 ; xzvi. 20). But if tbe differences 
between tbe narrator's account (zi. 1-18) and tbat previously 
given in accordance witb a source (No. 3), abundantly seen 
in tbe still- remaining contradictions in tbe sources used by 
tbe first balf (No. 2) and in mucb of tbe same kind in tbe 
source-usage of tbe Oospel; if sncb differences show tbat 
tbe autbor's mode of narrative is naive and careless, and 
does not recognise as contradictory mucb tbat appeals so 
to a keener criticism, yet tbe said pbenomena are too 
numerous to be traced 'to tbe mere accident of a negligent 
manner of writing. Tbis mucb alone can be said witb 
certainty, tbat tbe hypothesis of tbe use of a written source 
does not explain tbem, but only increases tbe difficulty of 
sucb explanation. 

6. Not only can tbis hypothesis not be proved, bat it is 
irretrievably destroyed by tbe ijficis still remaining in tbe 
sections alleged to be borrowed from the source. Scbwan- 
beck, it is true, has pointed to chronicles of tbe middle 
ages, and Hilgenfeld and Holtzmann to Ezra and Nebemiab, 
wbere pieces are adopted from sources, without tbe pcr« 
sonality of tbe narrator wbo speaks in tbem being effaced. 
But Lnke's writings are not a mosaic of tbis kind; for 
just so ha as tbe use of a source in tbe last balf of our 
book seems capable of proof, does tbis part sbow a revision 
so excessively free, tbat to leave the ^ficis standing, wbicb 
destroys tbe wbole tenor of tbe narrativci would havo 
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been a sheer impossibility.^ Binoe therefore a source con- 
sisting onlj of those sections characterized by the ^fJL€U is 
absolutely inconceivable (No. 4) ; the representatives of the 
Timothy-hypothesis have found it necessary to assume that 
the author sometimes blotted out the ^fitls and sometimes 
allowed it to remain ; an inconsistency quite inconceivable 
in connection with his literary art. Hence it is that later 
criticism has frequently adopted the view that the author 
of the Acts allowed the ijfuU to remain intentionally in 
order to make it appear that he was an eye-witness ; while 
Overbeck has assumed with regard to two passages at least 
that he even inserted it for the same reason in pieces that 
originated with himself (zxi. 17 f. ; zxviii 15). This how- 
ever is a confession that the reader must conclude from the 
presence of the ^fuU that the narrator took part in the 
events that follow. But in such a case, unless the use of 
the i7fici¥ be regarded simply as deception, the view we meet 
with in Irenceus {Adv, Hcer.^ IlL 14, 1; 15, 1), viz. that 
the author characterizes himself as Paul's travelling-com- 
panion for a time, must be the only correct one.' Add to 

* Nor does the closer oomieotion, whieh is not deficient in references 
to ishat has been prerionsly told in parts alleged to be drawn from the 
sonrce nor in preparation lor that which is taken from it, prove any- 
thing against the use of sooh a source, but only against its having been 
adopted jnst as it was, as the fact of the ^/ms being snffessd to remain 
would imply. 

* Moreover we cannot understand how this view can be said to present 
any dilfficnlty, since Theophilos and the readers for whom the book was 
designed knew who had written it, as also that he had accompanied Paol 
from time to time on his journeys, and therefore did not need the intro- 
duction of his personality when he included himself by the iu»et$ with 
Paul and his companions. Hence it is scarcely necessaiy to point ont 
that other persons frequently appear in the book in Paul's company, 
without any preliminaiy account as to how they came to be so (xix. 23, 
29; XX. 4; xxvii. 2), which could not have happened here without 
destroying the whole tenor of the nanrative, apart from the fact thai 
it was unquestionably known to the hearers. If there is a difficulty 
here, not orly is it not removed, but it !■ made more difficult by 
assuming an aooonnt of a iouniey in which the readers could nol 
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thin, tbat we cannot form a riglit idea of a sonroe wbioh 
contained only the joomej to Jemsaleni and that to Homo 
with the intervening events, and at most also an introdnc- 
tion in which the author gives an account of his first 
intercourse with Paul; and yet beyond this nothing in it 
can be proved with any certainty (No. 4). But no sooner 
do we regard the source as extending beyond the period in 
which its traces are visible, than it becomes inoomprehen* 
sible why the author did not nse it in other parts of which 
he has g^ven a very fragmentary account. If we assume 
with Overbeck that he removed or even replaced by con* 
trary pieces all that did not harmonize with his view, 
adopting- only simple itineraries and records of miracles, this 
is no longer the use of a sonrce but gross falsification, so 
that we only wonder why the author should have troubled 
himself with adjusting this source instead of simply malong 
what he had invented (with a free use of its materials) 
appearoM the account of an eye-witness by introducing the 
said '^fJL€l% by which he undoubtedly deceived his readers 
more or less intentionally. Thus we are again led to as* 
cribe the whole of the second half to Paul's travelling- 
companion alone. The strange mixture of detailed narrative 
and excessively scanty notices is best explained by assuming 
that he accompanied Paul from time to time, but had not 
collected special intelligence respecting the intervening time, 
not having then formed the intention of writing his book ; 
and hence could only communicate what he remembered 
having incidentally heard.' The remaining inequalities and 

know who was the Bpeaking person and whose author is nevertheless 
not expressly introduced at the beginning. Moreover if the narrator 
intentionally left the ^/uetf standing in pieces wbiob he altered and inter- 
polated, and even inserted it himself, it is incomprehensiUe why he did 
not by this iifult represent liimseJf as a travelling-companion thruaghoafe 
the whole section which treats of the jonrneys of Paul. 

* A use of Pauline Epistles can as little be proved in the Acts as in 
the Gospel ({ 48, 7 ; note X). bat is i-ather excluded by the way in which 
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contradictions of the narrative (No. 5) mnst then be ex- 
plained on the assumption that the anthor himself had made 
notes, or had formerlj- noted down a series of events with 
some other object in view, when in connection with his 
great historical work he began to describe the same things 
with the help of the above notes but in the spirit of the 
reiigioas pragmatism which pervades his work and in the 
style of the whole, making it necessary to give a more 
detaUed account of many occnrrences, and not only to repro- 
dnce the large discourses of the Apostle from memory, but 
also to enliven the narrative by the introduction of other 
persons as speakers.^ 

7. Traces of an acquaintance with this work are already 
found in the Apostolic Fathers (§ 5, 6, note 4), as also in 
Justin and Tatian (§ 7, 4, note 1, 7). At the end of the 
second century it belongs to the New Testament (§ 9, 3), and 
only heretics such as the extreme Ebionites (Epiph^ Hcer.^ 
30, 16), the Marcionites (Tert. c. iforc, 5, 2), the Severians 
(Euseb., H. E., 4, 29) and the ManichsBans (August., De TTtU. 

the narrator fails to make any use of the rich material they offer* 
not even avoiding many deviations from them. Echoes snch as the 
6 wop$i^a$ (ix. 21), dtd r. reixovt x<>^«rayref (ix. 25) and the many 
Pauline expressions and ideas are intelligible in tibe ease of one who had 
perhaps been in Paol's company for years, without eognizanoe of the 
Epistles. It is remarkable enough that most real echoes of them may 
be traced back to the letters which date from the imprisonment at 
CiBsarea (x. 8 f., comp; Eph. iL 17 ; xx. 19, comp. Eph. iv. 2 ; xx. 82, 
comp. Eph. i. 18; yiil. 21, comp. Col. L 12; xx?i 18, comp. C!ol. L 22 f.). 
Comp. also xx. 24 with 2 Tim. It. 7. 

* K58gen and K. Schmidt have arrived at similar views, though from 
premises that are very different in some respects. The latter main- 
tained that the author wrote the second part, beginning with chap, xiii., 
earlier than tbe first, and interpolated in it an earlier writing concerning 
his journey to Borne with Paul; while the former held that in the 
sections where the ** We *' appears, he had only worked up the notes of 
his own diary. Hence the way in which Philip and Agabus (xxi. 9 ff.) 
are introduced may also have been allowed to stand from the notes 
whose existence we have assumed, whereas in the complete work they 
must naturaUy have been made known to the reader from the beginning 
(vL5; xi.28). 

YOL. II. ▲ k 
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Cred.^ 2, 7) rejected it. Bnt GhrTSOfitom in his homiliefl 
complains of the limited circulation of the book, likewise dne 
to the uncertainty of its text. In the Chnrch it has always 
passed for a work of the Pauline disciple Luke.^ But no- 
thing definite as to the circumstances of its origin has been 
handed down to us. The book, like its first part, is dedicated 
to Theophilus and to the circle of readers represented by 
him, and naturally cannot have been written until after the 
Gospel (§ 48, 7), and therefore after the year 80. The tradi- 
tional view, that the book was written at the time with 
which it breaks off, hence about 63-64 (comp. L. Schulze), 
lias no support whaterer in itself,' and is rendered impos- 

* It is iDeomprehensible how a flnetoating tradition eould have been 
found in Photins {Qu€Ut. AmphiL, 145), where we have a simple 
interchange with the tradition respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The genuineness of our book was first disputed by Schrader (in his 
Apoitil Pauluit 6 Theil, 1886) who interpreted it as a bundle of legends 
composed in the anti-Gnostie and hierardhioal interest of the second 
century. The Schleiermacher-de Wette oritioism doubted whether a 
Writing, which only used Timothy's diary, proceeded from a Pauline 
disoiple, because it contains so much that is inexact, incorrect and even 
legendary. Mayerhofif alone attempted to ascribe the whole writing to 
Timothy, rightly perceiving that the eye-witness himself is the narrator 
in the second part, although we cannot understand how tradition shonld 
have put one who was quite unknown in place of the well-known 
Pauline disciple. Hennell {UnterMuehungen Uber den Unprung de$ 
Chriitenthunu, 1840) attributed it to Silas (who in his view was indeed 
identical with Luke, comp. } 48, 7). On the other hand, if the entire 
tradition rested solely on the fact that a travelling-diary of Luke's had 
been turned to account in the book (| 50, 4), we might bring it down to 
the time of Trajan, in favour of which view Schwegler already appealed 
to its apologetic character. Overbeck regarded it as the direct precursor 
of the apologetics which flourished under the Antonines. Yolkmar even 
endeavoured to put a final clerical revision of it as late as the middle ol 
the second oentniy; whereas Hilgenfeld went back again to the last time 
of Domitian, and Mangold to the beginning of the nineties. 

* The close of the book does not say that Paul had until runo been two 
years a prisoner, but its meaning is not explained by assuming that Luke 
was prevented from finishing (comp. ScLleiermacher), or that the conclu- 
sion was lost (comp. Sohott), or that he intended to write a third part, as 
Credner, Ewald, Meyer and others supposed, or that he suppressed thd 
death of Paul in the interest of some tendency, as even Mangold and 
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nble bj the time of the composition of the Grospel. On the 
basis of false exegesis Hug and Schneckenbarger it is tme 
found in viii. 26 a sign that Ghtza was destroyed, and there- 
fore that the book was written after the Jewish war; but 
even Nosgen's assertion that the aim of the book is only in- 
telligible before the year 70, and that it has respect to the 
kingdom of Agrippa TI. as still continuing, is quite untenable. 
Aparfc from what may be inferred from the chronological 
relation to the Gbspel, nothing can be established as to the 
time of its composition ; and conjectures regarding the place 
where it was composed are entirely yisionai'y.* 

§ 51. Thb Gospsl or John. 

1. The fourth Oospel differs from the earlier ones inas- 
much as it claims to proceed from an eye-witness of the life 
of Jesus. Even in the preface the author classes himself 
with those who have seen the glory of the Word who was 
made flesh (i 14) ; and towards the end he appeals to his 
testimony as an eye-witness and to his veracity on behalf 
of a fact which was of special importance in his yiew (xiz. 
84 f.).^ And since the disciple whom the Lord loved is 

Wendt (in Meyer's Comm,, 1880) hold along with the Tubingen school, 
but simply by the faot that the theme of the book was exhausted with 
the establishment of Christianity at Bome through Paul's two years' 
ministry. 

> The view current since Jerome's time {Ds Vir. IlL, 7). vis. that the 
Acts was written in Bome, is connected with a false idea as to the time 
of its composition (comp. L. Sohulze) ; nor is it proved by the difFerent 
arguments of Schneokenburger, Ewold, Zeller and Lekebusoh. Mill trans- 
ferred the composition of the whole work to Alexandria on the ground of 
subscriptions to the Qospel in codices and versions; Hilgenfeld, who 
formerly thought it had been written in Achaia or Macedonia (ZeiUehr^ 
f, wist. 2'heol.^ 1858), now adheres with Overbeok and others to Asia 
Minor more particularly Kphesus. 

1 It has been said indeed that the iBmrdfuOa rV ^<$(ar ii&r<w, i. 14^ 
might also be a spiritual seeing, an intuitive perception ; but in the con- 
text of the prologue where the incarnation was mentioned as the means 
by which the knowledge and apprehension of the Divine Logos was made 
jpoasible, the seeing of His glory (in the wonders of His omnipotenoe) can 
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described just before as standing bj the cross (xiz. 26), it is 
clear that the author, who appeals to the fact of his having 
been an eye- witness, refers to himself as this favourite dis- 
ciple, in which character he already appears when mention is 
made of the disciple who laj on the Lord's breast at the last 
supper (xiii. 23). We must therefore look for the author in 
the circle of Jesus' three confidential friends (§ 46, 1) ; and 
since Peter is repeatedly named along with him (xiii. 24 ; 
xviii. 15 f. ; xx. 2), and James who died early (Acts xii. 2) 
does not come into consideration, there remains only John, 
who in this indirect way describes himself as an eye-witness 
of the events related in the Gospel. He is also undoubtedly 
one of the two disciples of John who appear in the very be- 
ginning of the Gospel; one named, the other anonymous.' 
This indirect way of describing himself itself excludes all 

only be mediated by it and must therefore be regarded as the seeing of 
His human, bodily life by eye-witnesses. In the same way the 6 iupaxCift 
/u/jMpT6p7iK€w Ktd dXi/^u^ tL^Tov ifftlp ^ fMpTvpla, zix. 85, has been inter- 
preted as applying only to the eye-witness to whose testimony the aaihor 
owes his knowledge, because in what follows {K^xti^os dlSer l^n dKn$ii XlTCi) 
he expressly distingaishes him from himself. But we see from iz. 87 
that by ixeufot the speaker may likewise refer to himself ; and here it 
must be taken in this sense, sinoe the narrator coold certainly vouch for 
the Teracity of his witness bat not for his comeiowmeMs of veracity (comp. 
BtL'itz, Stud, V. KHt., 1859, 2 ; 1861, and Battmann, ibid,, 18G0, 8 ; 
ZeiUckr. /. trtM. Thtol., 1862, 2). The ftet that he speaks quite ob- 
jectively of the signs which Jesus did in the presence of His disciples 
(xz. 80) cannot exclude himself from these /taBitralt sinoe he never speaks 
of himself in the first person. 

s We must not however regard this indirect designation of himself as 
a mark of special modesty or delicacy on the part of the Evangelist, as 
Ewald and Meyer did, since it was the only form in which the author 
could bring himself into the history without interrupting the objectivity 
of the historical narrative in an unnatural way. On the other hand, 
when it has been said that a pupil of John*s might certainly have de- 
scribed his master as the favourite disciple of tbe Lord, but not himself, 
an altogether false standard of modesty is applied, since we have here 
to do with a preference perceptibly given to him by Jesus by placing 
him at His side, which Peter takes for granted as well known (xiii« 
24 f.), and which moreover Jesus substantially confirmed even on the 
ciOBs by giving His mother into his oharge (six. 26 ff.). 'Whether it if 
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poBsibilitj of his having intended to give to his narrative 
of Christ merelj the authority of an Apostle, for the fact 
that he does not openlj give the name of his alleged 
anthority is qnite at variance with the naivete of the 
psendonymons authorship of antiquity. Renan has truly 
said that this way of suggesting the idea that his work pro- 
ceeded from John (directly or indirectly) is not pseudony- 
mous authorship, but simple (and certainly refined) deception. 
But the indirect testimony of the Gospel itself is confirmed 
by the appendix to it in a way that cannot be disputed. For 
the editors of the Gospel here aflSrm that the favourite dis- 
ciple of whom this appendix treats (xxi 7, 20), is the same 
who wrote the book (xxi. 24 : oSrd? ioTiv h fta^Tr^s h yuaprvp^v 
vcpl rovrwF koX ypa^a« ravra) and attest the credibility of 
his testimony. This a.ssertion has neither sense nor object, 
assuming that nameless men attest the genuineness of a 
pseudonymous production ; it can only have been the autho- 
rities of the circle in which the Gospel first appeared who, 
f I'om independent knowledge of the facts communicated in it^ 
bear witness to their authenticity and to the circumstance of 
their having been recorded by the favourite disciple.' 

In keeping with this, that the Evangelist, who bo freqaently names indi- 
vidaal dkciples. never mentions hie brother James, and even describes 
his mother (comp. | 33, 1) only as the Bitter of the mother of Jesus (six. 
25), may be left andeeided ; as also whether it was because he himself 
was the other John, that he always speaks of the Baptist as John abso- 
lutely. In any ease it was qaite a mistake to suppose that the favourite 
disciple is introduoed into the Gospel under the name of Nathanael 
(Spaeth, ZeitMekr, /. win, TheoL, 1868, 60) whom others after the ex* 
ample of Holtzmann (Schenkel, JHbelUx., IV., 1872) even interpret as 
Paul (comp. 0. L. and Heenig in ZeiUchr. /• wm, TfuoL, 1873, 1 ; 
1884, 1). 

* If, as3aur thought, the Evangelist only wished to intimate that he 
wrote in the spirit of the Apostle, since he i^as more concerned with the 
thing than with the person, he had then no reason for not directly naming 
his authority, or for implying by the way in which he spoke of him on 
every occasion as a participator, that his accounts, even if indirect, pro- 
eeeded from him. But it was the more necessary for him to do this, since 
looording to the critical conception, John was Uie bearer of a spirit quite 
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2. Tho Gospel was written for Greek-speaking Gentile 
Christians, as shown by the frequent explanation of Arasuean 
words and Jewish customs. This corresponds to the indis- 
putable tradition that the Apostle John found his later sphere 
of action in the Chui'ches of Asia Minor which were essen- 
tially Gentile Christian (§ 33, 2-4). For this reason also it 
was naturally written in Greek; but although it shows a 
certain facility and tact in handling the Greek language, 
implying a long sojourn in Greek surroundings, yet the 
linguistic type of the Palestinian, whose mother-tongue 
was Arameean, is seen through the Greek dress on every 
occasion.^ That his Old Testament citations should be 

opposed to I'lB, and no one conld take the riew of Jesas* life represented 
in our Gospel to be that of tlie Apostle unless he had been directly 
pointed to. The design attributed to the Qospel, of exalting this favourites 
disciple above Peter in the interest of a tendency is absolutely excluded 
by the fact th'it Jesus on first meeting the latter gives him the honorary 
name of Cephas, that here too Peter makes his great confession and is 
finally appointed to be even the chief shepherd of tlie Church (i. 42 ; vi. 
68 f. ; xxi. 15 ff.). If John comes to Jesus sooner than he, he is accom- 
panied ly Andrew (i. 35, 41), with regard to whom a tendency of this 
kind cannot be thought of ; moreover the Acts (iii 6) and even Luke 
zxii. 8 represent him as closely connected with Peter. The way in 
which Peter is led by him into the forecourt of the high priest is exempted 
from the suspicion of being intended to make him the more courageous 
by the manner in which it is accounted for (xviii. 15 f.) ; while the lively 
description of both going to the grave (xx. 4 ff. ; comp. also xxL 7) is by 
no means intended to indicate that he alone believed, or even that he 
believed before Peter, as shown by the reasons adduced and the conse- 
quence that directly follows (xx. 8 ff.). 

^ Compare the simple unperiodio oonstruotion, the monotonous com- 
bination of clauses by koX, 84 , o8r, showing no knowledge of the rich 
Greek treasury of particles by which to indicate their logical relation, 
the Hebraistic phraseology, the circumstantiality and monotony of ex- 
pression, the predilection for antitheses and parallelisms as also for the 
Hebraistic e^t rAr a/wFa, the use of AramsBan words and names /^a)3^, 
Pap^Qwl, KTiifKis. fuaolast yappaOdi yoXyoOa), especially the d/ii^v dfii/pf (comp. 
DelitzBvh, Zeiuchr. f, luth, Thet'L^ 1856), the explanati(m of tn\udfi(iz, 7) 
and for further details on the subject, { 42, 6. Hence it is just as perversa 
to conceive of an Aramaean origin, with Grotius, Bolten and Bertholdt, 
as to doubt whether the Galilean fisherman, who owing to the linguistio 
relations of his home certainly understood the popular Greek language 
Irum the beginning, could have written a Greek work soeh as our Gospel. 
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taken preponderatinglj from the LXX., whicli alone waa 
known to his readers, is onlj natural ; hence it is the more 
significant that h.e conld only give the citations xiiL 18; 
zix. 37 in accordance with the primitive text, as also that the 
inflnence of this text is seen in vi. 45 ; xii. 15 ; and that 
the form of expression frequently follows the Old Testa- 
ment without the mediation of the LXX. The author of 
the Gospel shows himself equally well acquainted with 
Palestinian localities. He knows the distance of Bethany 
from Jerusalem (xi. 18), the situation of the unimportant 
town of Ephraim (xi. 54) as well as that of Aenon entirely 
unknown to ns (iii. 23) ; h.e expressly distinguishes Cana in 
Oalilee from another place of the same name (ii. 1), and 
knows that from there to Capernaum is a descent (iy. 47). 
He is acquainted with JacoVs well as also with the tradi- 
tions attaching to it (iv. 5, 12) ; he names particular places 
in Jerusalem (ix. 7 ; xix. 13) and in the temple (yiii. 20 ; 
z. 22).' Ab a native of Palestine lie invariably reckons 
according to Jewish time, which alone answers to all his 
dates ; he knows and names the Jewish festival times and 
customs, even the time occupied in building the temple 
(ii. 20), the ritual practice regarding circumcision (vii. 22), 
the domestic customs at marriage and burial, and the relation 
between Jews and Samaritans (iv. 9 ; viii. 48). It is through 
him that in the Gospels we first learn the close relationship 
between Annas and Caiaphas (xviii. 13), the limits of the 
power of the Sanhedrim (xviii. 31) and the part which the 
Scribes with their conceit of learning and the Pharisees played 

* Ik WAS the greater mistake to tiy to show that in this respect the 
Evaogelist bad made errors, such as the confoanding of the Bethany in 
Perea with the one on the Mount of Olives ; although i^ 40 (comp. with 
xi 6, 17 f.) shows most dearly how accurately he knew the distance be- 
tween them ; or the alleged misinterpretation pf the nsme of the brook 
Cedrou (xviii. 1), which can only be laid to the phaige of the oopyistsJ 
On the contrary the knowledge of Bethesda the ho^e for the sick (▼. 8) 
and of the more insignificant Syohar in additioi^ ^ the better know^i 
Siohem (iv. 6) only proves his aoourate knowledge of plaoeiu 
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in it; the priests Tvith their Levitical attendants (i. 19), and the 
pnnishment of ezoonimnnication from the sjnagogae (iz. 22). 
In face of all this, the attempt to prove that when the Evan- 
gelist describes Caiaphas as high priest in the jear of Christ's 
death (zi. 49-51 ; zriii. 13) he meant that the high priest 
was changed every year, cannot be taken serionsly. Just as 
in the fonrth Oospel we have the most vivid representation 
of the manifold forms of the popnlar ezpectaticm of the 
Messiah, so in it Jesns appears almost more prominently 
than even in the first as the falfiller of direct as well as 
typical Messianic prophecy, who accomplishes in Israel first 
the salvation proceeding ont of Israel, and notwithstanding 
the high aims He has in prospect for the fntnre, presents 
the image of an Israelite faithful to the law in His earthly 
presence.' To the Evangelist also Israel is the peculiar 
people of the Logos, for whom salvation is first designed 

* If Abraham alreadj rejoioed in the Messiah and Moses wrote of Him 
(Tiii. 66 ; y. 46) » and if the Scripture cannot be broken (x. 85), then z. 8 
oannot be directed against Moses and the prophets, but only against 
those who at the time led the people astray, which is all that the expres- 
sion can possibly mean. Just as salvation comes from the Jews (iv. 22) 
and the Baptist already represents the manifestation of the Messiah as 
destined for Israel (i. 81), so Jesus leaves Samaria after a short residence 
that was not of His own seeking, in order to concentrate His activity on 
His home (iv. 44) ; and only looks for His glorification in the Gentile 
world after His death (xii. 23 f. ; comp. x. 16 f.) ; no mention is here 
made of a calling of the Oentiles or of sending disciples to them, though 
so frequent in the other Gospels. Jesas goes np to Jerusalem to the 
feasts oftener in this Gospd than in the rest, and begins by deansiug 
His Father's house (ii. 15 f .) ; worship in spirit and in troth certainly ex- 
cludes worship at Jerasalem in the future, but expressly not in the present 
(iv. 21-23). He denounces the transgresnion of the law by the Jews, He 
argues on the assumption that circumcision and the observance of the 
Sabbath are equally binding (vii. 19, 22 f .), He alone, by His unique rela- 
tion to the Father, being exalted above the latter (v. 17). Hence he can 
appeal only to the authority they also recognised, but has no desire 
to repudiate it for Himself, when He speaks of the law as their law 
(viii. 17; X.84; xv. 25); while in the new hroK-fi which He gives (xiii. 84) 
He can only see the fulfilment of the will of God revealed by Him, as it 
appears in the earUer Gospels (comp. Matt, xxviii. 20 with y. 17). 
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(i. 11; zi. 51 f.), and Isaiah saw the glory of the Logoe 
(xii. 41) ; bnt already he has before his eyes the historical 
fact that the Jews as sach have rejected salvatioii and are 
the real representatives of unbelief and enmity to JesiiB> 
He speaks of the festivals and easterns of the Jews in a way 
which shows that they had already become strange to him 
and his circle ; bnt the law which was given by Moses (i. 17) 
is not on this account the less a Divine revelation like that 
manifested in Christ, althongh God's judgment on Jerusalem 
had already emancipated even believers in Israel from that 
law. 

It would no doubt be impossible for the QoBpel to proceed from a 
primitire Apostle, if it bore an anti- Jewish and aotinomian oharaoter, 
even going far beyond Paul. Bat the semblance of the former could 
onlj arise if Jesus' polemic against hostile Judaism, assnming the an- 
historical character of the Gospel, were explained merely as a mask uider 
which the author gave expression to his opposition against Judaism as 
sach (therefore Old Testament Judaism also) ; the semblance of the 
latter, if we overlook the fact that the actual emancipation of the 
EraDgelist from the law has nothing in common with the essential 
priadple of Paal's and is therefore by no means carried back into the 
history of Jesus. An attempt has been made to show the presence 
even of Gnostic ideas in our Oospel, in partioalar the daalism of 
two classes of men, one of which is destined for salvation and is 
therefore susceptible of salvation in Christ, the other by nature un- 
susceptible and hence shat oat from it. But throoghout the Oospel 
emphasis is laid on the universalism of the Divine intention to save, 
while the fundamental opposition which is certainly present in humanity 
and is only revealed and brought to a definite crisis by the appearance 

* Hence it is quite a mistake to tiy to find a proof that the author can- 
not be a Jew, from the way in which the fourth Gospel speaks of the 
'loudauH (Fischer, Theol. Jahrh., 1840, 2), althoagh Paul (1 Cor. ix. 20), 
Hark (vii. 3) and Matthew (xxviii. 15) do exactly the same thing. The 
very zeal with which he makes Jesus expose the ground and the gnilt of 
their unbelief and hostility, shows the deep interest with which he follows 
up the judgment which the manifestation of Jesas had brought upon his 
people resulting in his mental separation from them. But the chief 
priest of this nation is still so high in his estimation in the time ol 
Jesus, that he represents him as chosen to be the instrument of (nn- 
oonsolous) prophecy (u. 51). 
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of Christ, k traced back to moral caoaes and personal responsibility, for 
which reason it allows a constant passing from one side to the other 
eren in the re«;ion of aetaal empiricism (comp. Weiss, Der Johftnneischs 
Lehrhegriff^ Berlin, 1862). In recent times more importance has been 
attached to the Alezandxianism of the Gospel ; and if the spread of the 
Jewish-Alexandrian philosophy ol religion to Asia Minor were more 
capable of proof than is actually the case, we see no reason why the 
Apostle John also should not have been influenced by it after his long 
residence there.' The real pecoliarity of our Qospel ia tiie mysticism 
common to it with the Johanuine Epistles ({ 42, 4), but which, unless 
misinteipreted in a spiritualistic sense, is nowhere at Tariance with ite 
Old Testament gioundvork ; on the contrary, though certain^ aceming 
to the Apostle from the new knowledge he had found in Christ, it can 
only be rightly understood and estimated in its combination with his 
Old Testament fundamental views (comp. Weiss, Johanneiteher Lehr- 
hegriff^ Ahtchn, 2, and especially Franke, Da» A, 7. 6st Johannes, G6tt- 
ingen, 1885); as appears in particular if the first Epistle of John, which 
is indissolubly connected with the Gospel in tradition as also by its 
kindred form and substance and in which the said mysticism is still 
more strongly prominent ({ 42, 4, 6), be regarded as a commentary 
npon it. 



' As a matter of fact the revelaticn of God completed in Jesua 
does not in our Gospel ezdade the living relation of God to the world ; 
who from love to it sends the Son, Himself continuing to work with- 
out intermission, though frequently in and through the Son; who 
Himself draws men to the Son and gives them to Him; who makes 
His dwelling in believers and awakens tiie dead ; who forms in short the 
most direct antithesis to Philo*s lifeless conception of God resting on 
philosophic abstraction, a God who required the Logos as a medium for 
His world-agency. It is for this very reason that the personal, godlike, 
incarnate Logos of our Gospel is something so entirely difiereut from 
the Logos of Philo which fiuctuates between an hypostasis and the 
concept of the Divine powers, called ie&repot Btbt only by an abuse of 
the term and already bearing his name in an entirely different sense of 
the word (reason), a Logos whose cosmolcgical dualism ftprton* excludes 
incarnation, so that there can be no idea of the Logos-conception or 
the Logos -speculation having been borrowed from him. The question 
as to whether the designation of the pre-existent son as the Logos is 
borrowed exclusively from the Old Testament (comp. Hoelemann, d4 
Evang. Joh, iutroitu. Lips, 1855 ; Weiss, Bibl. TJuol. de* S. T., § 145, b), 
or from the Targum, or is formed in relation to a terminology that had 
become current in his circle throngh the influence of the Alexandrian 
philosophy, thus loses all importance for the question respecting an* 
thenticity. 
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3. In the Ooepel Jolm still has the characteristics of 
the son of thunder, such as we know him from the earlier 
GoBpels (§ 33, 1). The place of honour at the right of the 
Messianic throne, which in the ardour of youth he once de- 
sired (Mark z. 38), he has indeed found in the remembrance 
so fresh in the Gospel (No. 1), of the place Jesus accorded 
him on His breast (John «iL 23). The intolerant anger in 
which his fiery loye to his Master once louiid «Kpression 
(Mark ix. 38; Luke ix. 45) is again reflected in the lofty 
idealism which everywhere sees the end in the beginning, 
the whole in the individual, the essence in the aspect, in 
whose view everything is split up into the sharpest anti- 
theses between which it knows no medium (§ 42, 4), and 
which on this account has so frequently given rise to 
the semblance of a metaphysical dualism (No. 2). Hence 
it is that in this Gospel the earthly life of Christ appears 
as the great struggle of light with darkness ; in which the 
apparent victory of unbelief becomes its judgment. In this 
respeeti in spite of all the differences inherent in the nature 
of the subject, there is a real affinity with the Apocalypse 
which only represents the last phase of this struggle and 
the final judgment on the enemies of Christ. Even Baur 
recognised this affinity and called the Gospel the spirit- 
nalized Apocalypse,^ but for this very reason agreed with 
all critics since Dionysius of Alexandria (comp. § 33, 3), 
in declaring it impossible for the author of the Gospel to 
have been the writer of the Apocalypse. Here indeed it 



^ Even the very criticism which dedaiei the Qospel to be Bpurioua, 
has to acknowledge this affinitj, Bince the Gospel professes to be written 
by the Apostle John (No. 1) who was known in the Church as the seer 
of the Apocalypse, and therefore the author must have had some reason 
for connecting himself with the name of the Apocalyptibt, and must 
have felt himself in some sort of relatiousLip to him. If the Gospel be 
intended for an anti- Apocalypse (comp. Thoma, Zeittehar.f, wiu. IheoLt 
1877, 8) it is impossible to understand how the author could be conteni 
lo adopt the mask of the Apostle whom he desired to attack. 
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must not be oyerlooked tliat the Apocalypse is hj these 
critics misinterpreted in a Judaistic and carnal sense 
(§ 85, 5); just as the Gk>spel is, in an anti-Jewish and 
spiritnalistic sense.' The Apocalypse certainly poartraya 
the Apostle as living mnoh more fnlly in Old Testament 
views and has scarcely the least trace of the religions 
mysticism which pervades the Gospel as well as the Epistle 
(Apoc. iii. 20) ; bnt since the Epistle, which was probably 
written before the Gospel (§ 42, 5), refers ns to the end 
of the century (§ 42, 7), a sufficient period certainly lies 
between the two writings to account for the author's change 
of ideas and expression. Least of all can it appear strange 
if the Apostle, who had passed more than two decades after 
the destruction of Jerusalem in Gentile-Christian surround- 
ings, had assumed a different position with respect to the 
law of his fathers from that which the primitive Apostles 
originally held (No. 2). It has indeed been supposed that 
the way in which in the passover-dispute the Church of 
Asia Minor appealed to the Apostle John against the Roman 
Church, keeping the 14th Nisan with him on the basis 
of the Old Testament (comp. Euseb., H.E,^ 5, 24), proves 
that the latter still adhered to the law in his ministry in 
Asia Minor. But according to 1 Cor. v. 7 f. Paul was 
already able to apprehend and interpret the observance of 
the Old Testament passover in the Christian spirit; and 
just because Jesus died on the 14th Nisan according to his 

* It 18 a faet that the lofty ChriBtology of the Apocalypse ({ 85, 6), 
which even gives to the retorniog Chribt (though in another seose) the 
name 6 \6yot toG $eoO (xix. 18), forms the first step to the Christological 
conceptions of the Gospel ; that its fignratire language is in many cases 
allied to the symbolical language of the discourses of Christ in the 
Gospel ; and that even the diction of the Gospel, as well as that of the 
Epistle, with all its dissimilaritj, also shows many points of resemblance 
(§ 42, 6). It is also noteworthy that the freedom with which the dis- 
courses and oonversatiouB are rendered (comp. No. 7) is very closely 
akin to the freedom with which the visions, and the toimb heard in 
them, are given in the Apocalypse (| 84, 2). 
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Gospel, it was nataral for John to traTisform the old accne- 
tomed observance of this day into a specific Christian cele- 
bration, either on the gronnd that the passover-meal had 
been replaced bj the institution of a solemn supper, or 
directly hj tbe oommemoration of Christ's death. 

The TabiDgen school sapposed that beeaase the fourth Gospel de* 
elares Jesns to be the true passoTer-lamb, and therefore makes Him die 
on the 14th Nisan, it cannot proceed from the Apostle John, to whom 
appeal was made on behalf of the observance of the passover in Atom 
Minor.* But it can by no means be proyed that in celebrating the 14th 
Nisan by a sapper, the Oriental obserrance originally rested on the fact 
that Jesus kept the passover meal with His disciples on the 14th Nisan 
and thus instituted the sapper, as Keim, Mangold and Holtzmann still 
maintain in adherence to the Tiibingen school. Such observance is 
therefore by no means at variance with the fourth Gospel, according to 
which Jesus kept the last meal with His disciples on the 13th, so that 
representatives of this view, such as Polycrates of Ephesus, are already 
familiar with the Gospel without finding it in opposition to this ob- 
servance. At this opinion Gieseler and Hase, Lucke and Bleek have 
already with justice arrived (comp. also Schiirer, De Controveniu Fom^ 
ehalibut. Lips., 1869). On the other hand Weitzel {Die ehriHliehe 
Poisahfeier der drei enten JahrhunderU, Pforzheim, 1848) and Steits 
{Stud, u, Krit., 1856, 4 ;. 57, 4 ; 59, 4, Jahrh. /. d. Theol., 1861, 1) have 
sought to prove, in pursuance of a hint given by Neander, that the 
Oriental passover was originally a celebration of the day of Christ's 
death, which had its foundation in the fact that Jesus died on the 14th 
Nisan as represented in John*s Gospel, and that the Jndaizang Quarto- 
deqimans who appealed to legal prescription and to the example of 

* The question whether the fourth Gospel really declares Jesus to be 
the true passover-lamb or not, is here quite immaterial. It is not at 
all probable, for i. 29 cannot by any means apply to the passover-lamb, 
and in zix. 86 a reference to Ps. zxxiv. 21 is on purely ezegetical 
grounds (vid. Meyer- Weiss on the passage) at least considerably more 
probable than a reference to the ordinances respecting the passover- 
lamb. And since this typological idea by no means requires that Jesus 
should have died on the very day when the passover-lambs were 
slaughtered, it cannot be inferred from tbe fact that Jesus died on the 
14th Nisan according to the fourth GospeL Finally the chronological 
alterations which the Evangelist is said to have made for the purpose 
of carrying out that view, are inconceivable for the very reason that 
their meaning could not possibly have been intelligible to the Gentili 
^)nnfft ta"ft 
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Cbrisi, are entirely dietinot from the oommon Chturah of Asia Hinor* 
With them agree Jacobi, BitBchl, Lecbler, Weizsaoker, and other 
eide with them, while Hilgenfeld (comp. in particular Der FassaJutrnt 
der alien Kirche, Halle, 1860) and others have warmly contested the 
point. This dispute has at all events made it dear tbat however the 
question may be decided, the assertion of the TUbingen school tbat the 
position taken np by the Cbnroh of Asia Minor on the passover-question 
makes the composition of the fourth Qospel by the Apostle John im- 
possible, is quite incapable of proof. 

4. If the f onTth Gospel was wrii^n towards the end of 
the first centnry, there is every probability in favour of 
the assumption that it implies a knowledge of our sjnop* 
tical Gospels ; nor is it by any means at variance with the 
Tiew of its having originated with an eye-witness, that 
this eye-witness in his repetition of events ali^eady related 
by them or even of sayings preserved by them, should 
either voluntarily or involuntarily have followed the form 
in which such events were known to the Church by meana 
of the older Gospels. A dependence of this kind can only 
indeed be directly proved in the case of Mark's Qospel ; but 
an acquaintance with our Gospel of Matthew can scarcely 
be doubted. It is only with respect to Luke's that the 
proof cannot be carried through, for one of its sources 
shows so many points of contact with the specifically 
Johannine tradition (§ 48, 3, note 3), that even in cases 
where echoes might be due to literary attachment to Luke 
on the part of our Gospel, this explanation is possible. 
Neither of course can it be ascertained whether the author 
was acquainted with the Apostolic source, since we have 
it only in the form of a revision of onr Gospels with which 
the Apostle was familiar. 

Whereas Weisse disputes a knowledge of the older Gospels and Lfioke 
declared that it was problematical, while de Wette and £leek even 
maintained that on the contrary John^s Ck>spel was used by Mark and 
Luke ; such knowledge is now admitted by the advocates of the Johannine 
origin as well as by its opponents. Even Holtzmann still thinks of a 
Gospel allied to the synoptios, by means of which he triee to explain 
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msny dmations from the synoptics m veil m inpplemeatary matter ia 
them. The literary dependence on Mark is so obvioas in T. 8 f. 
(3^rark ii. 11 f), vi. 7, 11, 19 f. (Mark yi. 87, 40, 49 f.), xu. 8, 6, 7 f. 
(Mark xiv. 8-6), xiii. 21 (Mark xiv. 18), not only in the agreement of 
nalaral traits bat also in singularities of expression, that more trifling 
ooincidences (ix. 6 i-mtati^^ comp. Mark viii. 28; xviii. 10 tvaiaa^ 
drrdpum, eomp. Mark ziy. 47; xviii. 18, 25 $€pnaiwi/uPQtt oomp. Mark 
xiv. 54, 67;' xviii. 22 ^xco/ia, oomp. Mark xiv. 65) acquire a higher 
significance.' We are reminded of oar Gospel of Matthew by the 
citation from Zeohariah in the narrative of the entry into Jerusalem 
(xii. 14 f ) and by that from Isaiah respecting the hardening of the 
people (xii. 89 f.), as also by a tonoh like XTiii 11 (comp. Matt. xxvi« 
52) ; Luke is recalled mostly by the prominence given to the right ear 
in xviii. 10 and to the two angels at the grave in xx. 12 (comp. Luke xiii. 
50 ; xxiv. 4). Whether sayings sach as xii. 25; xiii. 20; xv. 20 (oomp. 
the different application of it in xiii 16) proceed from the Apoetolie 
sonrce, from oor Gospels, or from the author's own reoollection« it ia 
tmposfdble to say.' 

Of still greater weight is the fact that the Eyangelist 

* From Mark, too, probably oome reminiscences such m It. 44 ; xiv. 81 ; 
Zti. 82, and above all the new turn given by Mark to the figure, in the 
words of the Baptist in i. 27, which in their beginning still show the 
original form retained 1^ Matthew. On the other hand John xiii. 18 
deviates from Mark xiv. 80 (comp. the corresponding feature in the 
narrative xviii. 27 in its distinction from Mark xiv. 71), because, M 
both the other synoptics show, the more simple form had here become 
as common in tradition as the form there giren to the saying of the 
Baptist by Mark. So too he follows the later tradition in saying that 
the grave in which Jesus was laid was one that had not yet been used 
(xix. 41, comp. Matt, xxvii. 60; Luke xxiii. 53). 

' According to this, all the points of contact with the synoptics which 
Holtzmann in his exaggerated way has collected (Zritsehr. /. wtis. TfteoL, 
1869), can prove nothing against the Gospel having proceeded from an 
eye-witness. If indeed Christ's discourses in the fourth Gospel were 
merely free revisions of synoptic pieces of discourse, as Weizsicker 
{Untenuehttngen, etc., 1864) attempted to prove, then the Gospel could 
no longer proceed even from a Johannine disciple, who must have had 
independent traditions of his master at his disposal thronghout (comp. 
on the other hand, Weiss, Th^ol. Stud,, 1866, 1). But in fact he has 
only proved that everywhere the same thoughts and motives for using 
imagery lie at the foundation of the Johanniue discourses of Christ as 
at that of the synoptical on^s ; only the discourse in XT. 18-27 mani- 
festly reproduces the same recollections as Matt. x. 17 fl.| bat without 
following the form of the words there. 
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Qot only knows the synoptic tradition himself, bnt also 
implies an acquaintance with it on the part of his readers. 
Without having told anything of the appearing or baptismal 
ministry of John, he bears testimony to him in i. 19 ; and 
yet his baptizing is incidentally implied as a well-known 
fact (i. 25 f.), jast as the baptism of Jesus in i. 32 ff., of 
which nothing has been related, and the imprisonment of 
John in iii. 24. As Simon Peter is spoken of as a familiar 
personality before he appears in the history (i. 41 f.)f 
BO too mention is made of the Twelve and of their having 
been chosen (vi. 77, 70), without any previous account of 
it. We hear incidentally of the home of Jesus, of His 
mother, His brethren and His father (i. 46 ; ii. 1-12 ; vi. 
42), without anything preliminary to these statements 
having been told by the narrator. He transfers ns to the 
midst of Jesus' Galilean activity (vi. 1 f.), of which, though 
giving a hint of its beginning (iv. 43 ff.), he has practi- 
cally told nothing. The narrator assumes an acquaintance 
with the sisters Mary and Martha as well as with the story 
of the anointing before he has related it (zi. 1 f.). He 
passes over the proceedings before Caiaphas, although he 
points to them (xviii. 24, 28), and only indicates by Pilate's 
question, what the Jews had accused Jesus of (xviii. 33). 
But where he touches upon the synoptic tradition, he dis- 
plays throughout a knowledge of details far surpassing that 
of our Gospels, just as he shows a recollection of the 
minutest particulars where his narrative is independent.' 

* He knows the place where the Baptist first appeared and the im- 
mediate occasion of the Baptist's sajing recorded in the synoptics 
(i. 19-28), he knows the taative town of Philip and of the sons of Jonas 
(i 46) and is aware that the father of Judas was called Simon Iscariot 
(vi. 71) ; in the story of the feeding he names the two disciples with 
whom Jesus immediately acts, and the way in which they had come 
by their small provision (vi. 6-0) ; he knows how far the disciples 
thought they had proceeded on the sea when Jesnb appeared to them 
(vi. 19) ; he knows the part played by Mary, Martha and Judas in 
the history of the anointing (zii. 2 ff.) as by Peter at the airest; evwi 
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Tbo more we inquire critically into the conditions nnder 
which onr older Gospels originated, the clearer it becomes 
that the fourth Gospel coald not possibly proceed from an 
eye-witness without containing an abandance of material 
which he had added from his own recollection to i^hat 
was there treated of. To what extent it contains such 
additions needs no proof. In like manner it is inconceivable 
that he should not have found much to be corrected in 
the view taken by Mark's Gospel of particular events, for 
Mark after all is only a secondary source; and in fact 
many a circumstance is thus by the help* of the account 
in the fourth Gospel made intelligible to us for the first 
time. Above all, the whole historical framework of the 
synoptics rests on Mark, who was not an eye-witness him- 
self and could not give a pragmatic account of the history 
of Jesus nor professed to do so, but endeavoured to sketch 
a picture of its development, from the fragmentary tra- 
ditions which, in the nature of things, first begin where 
his authority entered into constant companionship with 
Jesus; a picture therefore whose individual features can 
affcer all only represent his view of the history (§ 4f6). If 
the fourth Gospel beti-ayed a dependence on this plan, 
it could not proceed from an eye-witness. But when the 
Evangelist in one passage at least (iii. 24) and probably 

the name of the high priest's serrant ii known to him (zvili. 10). He 
knows why it was Joseph of Arimathiea who gave his grave for the 
disposal of the botlj of Jesns (xiz. 41 f.). So too he has a most accurate 
remembrance of the day and hour of his first acquaintance with Jtsus 
(i. 29, 85, 40), he names the hour at Jacob's well and the hour when 
the noblemau*s son was healed (iv. 6, 62). He knows the connection 
of Jesus with Gana (ii. 1 ; iv. 46) and first gives us the key to the 
relation hetween him and his brethren, incidentally mentioned also iu 
the earlier Gospels (vii. 6). He names the place where John afterwards 
baptized (iii. 23), and still accurately remembers tlie place (vL 69; viii. 
20) and time (vii. 87 ; x. 22) of many of Jesus* most important speeches 
(comp. also zvi. 4). He knows of Jesus* return to Bethany in Perea 
and to Ephraim (z. 40 ; zi. 64) ; and describes the place and hour where 
Pilato gave his definite decision (xix. 18 L). 

VOL. II. B B 
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more often (comp. xii. 1 ; xiii. 1 ; xvi. 4) expressly opposes 
an idea which has gained enrroncj on the basis of early 
tradition, he mnst be conscious of knowing and nnderstand- 
ing things better from his own independent knowledge, 
and assume that his readers take this for granted, i.e, he 
mast have been an eye-witness. In truth all unbiassed 
criticism teaches that in every important point in which 
he deviates, he has historical probability in his favour, as 
also in most cases the evidence of those facts which the 
older tradition has preserved, without overlooking their 
consequences. 

The Sohleiermaoher-de Wette aritieism in ito predileetion for the f onxth 
Gospel sacrifioeB to it without examination the tradition that is more 
than two deoades earlier; but it is no less onesided for latfr criticism 
to aeease the aeoonnt of the fourth Gospel of misinterpretation in 
the interest of a tendency, whereTer it de?iate8 from Mark, as if the 
chronological and pragmatic combinations of Mark were unconditionally 
tmstwortliy. The testimony of the Baptist which declares Jesus to be 
the Messiah, is not in contradiction with the synoptic account, but is 
obviously conflnned by Matt. xi. 6. The description of the first ao* 
quaintance of John, Andrew and Simon with Jesus, which enabled them 
to see God*8 chosen One in Him, first makes the synoptical histoty of 
the calling altogether intelligible from a psychological point of Tiew, and 
IB only at variance with Mark's erroneous conception of the significance 
of Peter's confession, a view justly abandoned even by his revisers (chap, 
i.). Jesus* repeated journeys to festivals and the consequent extension 
of His labours to two years at least are likewise required by many indi- 
eations in the synoptic tradition ; and just as it is dear why it was 
necessary for this tradition, in accordance with the scheme on which it 
was based, to transfer the cleansing of the temple to the passover 
immediately connected with his death, so it manifestly acquires its true 
meaning for the first time when Jesus made it the opening of His 
ministry (chap. ii.)» His return to the work of baptizing in Judea 
(chap, iii.), quite inconceivable as fiction, explains simply enough why 
bothing respecting the whole of this period paused into tradition I His 
contact with the Samaritans (chap, iv.) throws new light on many features 
of the Gospels as well as of the Acts. His breach with the hierarchy in 
Jerusalem, so clearly accounted for (chap, v.), first explains the attention 
bestowed on the Galilean Messiah, even according to the qmoptic8» by 
the metropolitan authorities. The attempt of the people, after the 
feeding, to prooUim Him the Messianic king is ceitainly opposed to the 
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idea historioally impossible in itself and which cannot be explained from 
the synoptio aoconnt, that the people first recognised and proclaimed 
Him as the Messiah on the occasion of his entry into Jerusalem among 
palms ; but it is the only key to Jet^ns* abandonment of His ministry to 
the people, which took place according to the synoptics in the later time \ 
of His Galilean labours ; the apostasy of the people in consequence of 
their being undeceived first teaches us to understand the true meaning 
of Peter's confession and of the predictions of Jesus concerning His 
passion which were now beginning, just as it prepares as for the change 
in Judas (chap, ji.). The long activity of Jesus in the capital, with its 
Tarying results (chap. Yii.-x.) only prepares ns in reality for the cata- 
strophe which takes place without any specified cause in the synoptical 
Gospels. The anointing in Bethany, brought about by the raising of 
Lazams, here for the first time receives its true chronological position, 
as opposed to the false appearance due to the fact that Mark assigns 
it a place purely in accordance with its subject ; the narrative of the 
entrance into Jerusalem, which is simply incomprehensible as told by 
the synoptics, only here finds intelligible explanation (chap. xii.). Not 
only is all historical probability in favour of the assumption that Jesus 
eelebrated the last meal with His disciples on the 13th Nisan and was 
therefore crucified on the 14th; but the synoptics, who regard it ai 
a legal passover-meal, have themselves preserved a number of traits 
directly opposed to such a view. The object and connection shown in 
Jesus' allusion to His betrayer, quite unintelligible in Mark, first receive 
their explanation in John (chap, xiii), as also the story of the denial, 
which our Gospel first puts in its right place and time because it has 
retained the hearing before Annas (chap, xviii.). The conduct of Pilate 
becomes intelligible by his examination of Jesus, related in this Gonpel 
alone; the strange inscription on the oross being explained by what 
took place on that occasion (xix. 19-22). Comp. Weiss, Leben Jetu^ 
SAufl., Berlin, 1884. 

5. In the prologue with which the Gospel opens (i. 1-18), 
the Evangelist himself explains the points of view from 
which he desires the following history to be considered. The 
eternal, Godlike Logos, the mediator of all life and all light 
from the beginnings became flesh in Jesns Christ. But 
whereas the world in general, represented first and foremost 
bj His peculiar people, did not receive Him, believers bj 
seeing His glorj attained to the more and more abonnding 
grace of a full knowledge of God and thus to the highest 
privilege of sonship to God. The question therefore turns 
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on bis self-rerelation and its reception. The first part there- 
fore describes Jesns' in trod action to the world bj the testi- 
mony of the Baptist and bj His revelation of Himself in the 
circle of His first believers (i. 19~ii. 13). To the Jews, whose 
official representatives interrogate him as to who he might 
be, John confesses that he prepares the way for a greater 
than himself who comes after him and already stands un- 
recognised in their midst, (i. 19-2S) ; to his disciples he 
confesses that Jesus is the Lamb of God and had been before 
him, whom he recognised as the Messiah because he had 
seen the Spirit descending upon Him (i. 29-34). Jesns 
by what He says to Simon reveals Himself as knowing all 
hearts (i. 35-43) and speaks a word of Divine omniscience 
to Nathanael (i. 44-52), while He manifests His Divine 
glory to His disciples at the marriage at Cana by His first 
omnipotent miracle (ii. 1-12).^ It is only in the second part 
at the passover-feast in Jerusalem, that Jesus begins Hia 
public ministry with the cleansing of the temple (ii. 13-22) ; 
and this part descnbes how in the progress of His self- 
revelation He seeks to raise the belief in miracles which 
meets Him at first, to faith in His word (iv. 43-54). So in 



' Certain as it is that tbe two testimonies of the Baptist are selected 
important, yet the enumeration of the time shows that thoy remain 
BO indelibly fixed in the memory of the Evangelist because they imme- 
diately preceded the memorable day on which he himself came into 
relation with Jesus. The particular account of this meeting, entirely 
without importance in itself, is only explained by the personal inteiest 
which attacLies to it for the narrator, as also the notice of Jesus' first 
visit to Capernaum, with which the section closes (comp. also the scene 
in xix. 25 ft.). The account of Philip coming in between the two 
signiHcant sayings of Jesus is only explained on the supposition of a 
definite remembrance of the fact that Jesus came into contact with 
Kathanael through him ; and the wav in which tbe latter is introduced, 
witbout bis being identified with any of the di>ciples known from older 
tradition, is in favour of independent knowledge on the part of the 
Evaugelist, whose communications concerning tbe appearance of Jesns 
at the marriage in Cana still precede His entrance on His publio 
ministry. 
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Jenisalem, where this is seen in His conyersation with. 
Nicodemus (ii. 23-iii. 21) ; so in Samai'ia, where His reve- 
lation of Himself to a sinfnl woman at once awakens a 
readiness to believe, on which account He leaves the rich 
future harvest in that place to His disciples, in order to 
begin the work of a sower in His own home (iv. 1-42) ; so 
in Galilee, where He leads the nobleman*s son from belief in 
a miracle to faith in His word (iv. 4S-54). How little even 
this part is composed merely in accordance with a model 
(com p. note 1), is shown bj the waj in which the account 
of Jesus' baptizing in Judea, unimportant in itself, is 
inserted in the narrative, serving only as a means for the 
communication of an additional testimony to Him as the 
Messiah on the part of the Baptist (iii. 22-^6). The third 
part leads directly to the crisis which His self-revelalion 
calls forth. In Judea the unbelief with which it is met 
immediately turns to deadly enmity (chap, v.) ; in Galilee, 
when the wonder-seeking multitude are undeceived, their 
half -belief changes into unbelief ; only the small number of 
the Twelve remaining faithful to Him, with one exception 
(chap. vi.). In this part Samaria can no longer come under 
consideration, because Jesus, after His first experience there, 
gave up a Samaritan ministry on principle. In like manner 
Galilee disappears from the history after the crisis which 
took place there ; for Judea still remains the actual chief 
seat of unbelief in Jesus; hence it is here that the last 
struggle with it must be fought out. The fourth part (chap. 
vii.-x.) shows Jesus still victorious in this struggle, because 
His hour had not yet come. The introducticHi relates how 
for His part He kept out of the way of it as long as He dared 
(vii. 1-13). When therefore at the feast of tabernacles 
the tshief priest sought for the first time to arrest Him, the 
attempt turned out a miserable failure (vii. 14-52).' Equally 

* The seotxon reBpeotlng the woman taken in adulteiy (vii. 5S-Tiii 11) 
according to the testimony of the oldest codd. and aoooxding to the 
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Tain is the attempt, when it proves impossible to sncceed 
in arresting Him, to make the popalace stone Him in their 
anger (yiii. 12-59). So too the attempt to intimidate His 
followers by threatening them with excommnnication frora 
the synagogue, shown in the history of the man who was 
bom blind, faOs, and only draws down on the chief priests 
the sharper condemnation of Jesus, who already looks for- 
ward with definite prescience to His death (ix. 1-x. 21). 
The straggle culminates in the excited scene at the feast of 
the Dedication, where Jesus although He again escapes their 
twofold attack ultimately finds Himself compelled to avoid 
further struggles by retreating to Ferea (x. 22-42). The 
fifth part brings the completion of Jesus* self-revelation in 
the raising up of Lazarus, which on this acconnt provokes 
His opponents to resolve finally on His death chap, xi., 
before the people in the Messianic triumphal procession, 
which is only fully explained by its connection with the 
history of the anointing, and in the scene with the Greeks 
(xii. 1-36) ; after which the Evangelist concludes the history 
of His public ministry with a backward glance at its results 
(xii. 37-50). It is only now that he turns to the comple- 
tion of this self-revelation in the sight of believers, in the 
history of the last meal, which he characterizes by its super- 
sfiription (xiii. 1) as a love-feast, and to which the farewell 
discourses and the farewell prayer are attached (chap, xiii.- 
xvii.). The apparent victory of unbelief culminating in 
enmity to Jesus is then described in the history of the 



more ■gmoptieal character of its language and presentment, does not 
belong to the text ol the Goppel ; althoagh it was early introduced as an 
nnsaccesBfol attack on Jesus and perhaps as an illustration of yiii. 15 f., 
it is foreign to the plan followed in the connection of the aecti<«n and 
evidently belongs to Jesus* last stay in Jerusalem. It is even given up 
by expositors like Hengstenberg, Luthardt and Godet ; and apart from 
Ebrard and Lange, is only qow defended by those who dispute the au- 
thenticity of the Gospel, such as Bretsdmeider, StraoBS, Bmno Bauer, 
by Hilgenf eld in particular and others. 
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passion, whioh is intended in the first section to show how 
the prediction respecting Jndas and Peter is fnlfilled (chap, 
xviu. 1-27), and therefore dwells exclasiyelj on the history 
of the arrest and the occnrrences in the palace of Annas ; in 
the second, how in spite of all delay and resistance on the 
part of Pilate, Jesus' sajing with regard to His cracifixion 
(xviii. 32) most necessarily be fnlfilled (xviii. 28-xix. 16) ; 
in the third, how His yerj death on the cross was the most 
glorions confirmation of His Messiahship (xix. 20, 24^ 28; 
36 f. ; xix. 17-42). The nxth part then relates three ap« 
plearances of the Risen One, the last of which sets forth the 
completeness of faith in Him as the Divine Lord (xx. 28) ; 
whereupon the GKwpel concludes with a declaration of its 
purpose (xx. 30 f.).' 

Formerly the Gospel was for the most part diWded in seoordanoe with 
geographical or ohronologieal TiewB, the three feast-joomeyi being 

* From this it already follows that ohap. zxi. can only be an appendix. 
But sinoe yers. 22 f. clearly shows that it is intended to correct a mis- 
understanding of a saying of Jesus, whose current aooeptation was only 
proved erroneous after the Apostle's death, and since Ter. 24 eyidently 
speaks of the author of the Gospel as another person (oomp. also th4i 
mention of the sons of Zebedee in yer. 2); this conclading chapter 
can only have been added by another hand after the death of the 
Apostle, even if the fact that it rests on Johannine tradition pre- 
yents it showing any esaential deviations from the Johannine language 
and mode of presentment, and must have been already added at the 
time of its publication, because the Gospel never appears without it 
(comp. Ko. 1). Many of those who defend it as belongiog to the Gospel, 
have pronounced vers. 24 f. at least to be the addition of a foreign hand 
(comp. Lnthardt, Ebrard, Godet and Eeil) ; whereas Weitzel {Smd. tu 
Krit.f 1849), Lange, Hengstenberg and in the interest of the spuriousness 
of the Gospel Bretsohneider, Hilgenfeld, Hdnig, Thoma and Jaeobsen 
regard the whole chapter as belonging to the Gospel. On the other 
hand its composition by the Apostle was already disputed by Gxotius 
and Clerioas, its spurious character having been proved in detail 1 y 
6ey£fartb (Beitrdge zur Spesialeharakterittik der Johanneiteken SehrifUn, 
Leips., 1823) and Wieseler (Dissert, yon 1839, comp. $ 46, 6, Note 6) 
and acknowledged even by Baur and most of the adherents of the 
Tubingen school (Sohwegler, ZsUer, Ktetlin, Keim, Schulten and 
Holtsmann). 
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specially taken into account (comp. Olshansen). Siooe LUcke and de 
"^ette chief importance has been attached to the section formed^ by tlie 
reticctioiis oontalDed in zii. 87-50, although it only concludes Jesus* 
xniuistry to the people, while the point of view of the completion of 
Jesus' self- revelation is certainly common to chaps, zl., xiu and chaps, 
ziii.-xvii It was Baur who first tried to divide the Gospel according 
to the fundamental ideas it contains, since which time its thoughtful 
composition has been recognised on all sides, except that the points of 
view by which it is dominated are in many oases drawn out in too 
artificial and arbitrary a way ; while Eeim, Holtzmaun, Hengstenberg 
and others find a play of numbers in the arrangement and contents of 
the separate parts which is quite foreign to the Evangelist. There is 
also a general agreement with rogard to the chief individaal groups ; and 
the question whether they should be ranged in two or three, five or 
seven leading parts is in truth a matter of comparative indifference. 
In addition to the Commentaries compare more particularly Uonig 
[Zritsehr, f. wi$8, TheoL, 1871, 1883, 84), Holtzmann {ibid., 1881) and 
lastly Franke, Stud. u. KriU, 1884, 1, who gives an excellent survey and 
criticism of the different attempts at classification. 

6. That the fourth Gk)spel does not properly aim at 
historiographj, appears from the circumstance that it 
assumes a knowledge on the part of the readers of the 
Evangelical history in general, as well as of many individual 
details (No. 4). The fact that we are told nothing of the 
actual ministry of the Baptist, but only of certain testi- 
monies on his part, and that the feeding of the multitude is 
the only event, apart from the first miracle, recorded of the 
whole Galilean ministry so minutely treated in the Gospels 
with which he was familiar, of which ministry it forms the 
crisis, as also that the proceedings before Gaiaphas are 
entirely passed over in the history of the passion, though 
expressly hinted at (zviii. 24, 28), shows indisputably that 
it was not his aim to relate all that he knew, as is expressly 
stated with regard to the oTy/xcta (xx. 30). The above 
analysis of the contents (No. 5) makes it sufficiently clear that 
certain events are chosen throughout in order to illustrate 
by and in them the chief points of y^w which were im- 
portant to the Evangelist. Hence it was quite a mistake to 
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snppose tbat be meant to exclude what be does not ezpresslj 
relate, as not bappening, because it was not in keeping witb 
bis view of Christ.^ Just as little can tbe eclectic pro- 
cedure of tbe Evangelist be explained by assuming tbat be 
intended to supplement tbe synoptic accoant.' Tbis is 
directly contradicted by tbe assertion of tbe Apostle, accord- 
ing to wbicb tbe object of bis cboice of narratives is tbe 
confirmation of faitb in tbe Messiabsbip of Jesus in bis 
sense, i.e. in His eternal Sonsbip to God, vbicb leads to 



' Now he is said to exclude the histoiy of the birth, in pariioular the 
miraculous conception, now the baptism and temptation of Jesus, now 
the transfiguration and the prayer in Gethsemane, although these were 
universally known to the readers through the familiar synoptio tradition ; 
and again the institution of the last supper whose memory was kept 
alive by the constant practice of the Church. But he has also passed 
over the healing of the lepers and the casting out of devils, the inter- 
course of Jesus with publicans and sinners, the legal disputes with the 
Pharisees and the parables of the kingdom of God, the detailed utter- 
auces of Jesus respecting the righteousness of the kingdom of God and 
the position towards earthly possessions, as also respecting the manifold 
duties of discipleship, predictions of the catastrophe in Judea and of 
the manner of His second coming, not to speak of much for the omission 
of which no critical ingenuity can find a reason. It could never occur 
to any reader, that all not here related of the wellknown events of Jesus' 
life, did not happen. Hence it is quite inconceivable that because 
the Evangelist gave the preference to events ooourring in Jadea, in 
acoordanoe with his plan (No. 5), he intended to characterise Judea as 
the true scene of the work of Jesus in opposition to the earlier Gospels ; 
though he makes Jesus return repeatedly to Galilee (i. 44 ; iv. 3, 43), 
and in vi. 2; vii. 1 implies a continuous ministry in Galilee, ^hile 
in vii. 41, 62 Jesus expressly appears as the Galilean prophet. 

* This view is again adopttd by Ebrard and Godet after the example 
of Eusebius (f/. E., 3, 24) and Jerome {De Vir, ru.,9) Michaelis and Hug, 
but also by Ewald and Beyschlag. It was only natural that an eye- 
witness should prefer to dwell on such recollections as had not been put 
forward in the earlier Gospels; but to assume that the Gospel had the 
aim above stated would necessarily imply that the biographical point of 
Tie«r was actually the leading one ; besides which there are far too many 
express points of attachment to the earlier narrative, especially in the 
history of the passion, all of which can by no means be shown to b« 
intlispensable to his account (comp. ex. gr, tbe histories of the anointing 
and of the entry into Jerusalem), to admit of such a view. 
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perfect blessedness (xx. 30 f.). This doctrinal aim certainly 
implies that he believed faith in the Son of God or the 
incarnate Logos to be endangered or needing confirmation 
in his circle ; and the Epistle so closely connected with the 
Gospel shows that it was Cerinthian Gnosis to which this 
was dae (§ 42, 2). For this reason it is impossible to speak 
of the Gospel having either a polemic or an apologetic 
tendency, or to explain the choice or presentment of material 
in this way.' The danger threatening the trne faith in 
emerging Gnosis can alone have been the occasion which 
prompted him in presenting and illustrating the leading 
particulars in the life of Jesos, to make his own testimony 
as an eye-witness (i. 14) the basis of proof <ihat the Divine 
glory of the incarnate Logos had appeared in Christ, and in 
yictorions struggle with the unbelieving world had brought 
the highest blessedness to all believers. It is undoubtedly 
for this purpose that refei?ence is constantly made to words 

* In assaming that the Gospel speoially attacked the Gnostics, the 
Bbionites, or as Ireoens already maintained, Cerinthian Gnosis (idv. 
Uar,, III. 11, 1), the Church Fathers only expressed their conviction that 
these errors were refuted by the Gospel ; but their opinion is without 
?alne as regards the determination of its historical aim. Neyertheless 
it has again and again been regarded as an attack either on Doeetism 
(comp. Niemeyer, De Docetit, Halle, 1823) or on Ebionism (comp. Lange, 
Die JudtTichrUten, Ebioniten, etc., Leips., 1828), or on both, as by 
Ebrard; or rather as a defence of the true faith opposed to these 
errors, as by de Wette, Hengstenberg and others Passages snch as L 
14 ; xix, 84 ; zx. 20, 27 are at one time said to present an antagonism to 
Doeetism, while again other things are said to be omitted lest they 
should foster these doctrinal errors. It has even been conjectured on 
the ground of passages such as i. 6 fF., 15, 19 ff. ; iii. 22 ff., after the 
example of Grotiiis, that the Gospel was specially designed as an attack 
on the so*called Johannine disciples (comp. Overbeck, Uber dm Evati- 
geliwn Johantut, 1784, as also Ewald and Godet) ; while Aberle {TUbing. 
QitartaUchr,, 1864, 1) finds here' too a defence against the insinuating 
propaganda of re-established Judaism, in particular against the intrignes 
of the Jews at Jabne (comp. on the other hand Hilgenfeld, ZeiUchr* /• 
\cU$. TheoL, 1865, 1), as Liicke against the objections of the Gentile and 
Jewish KofffjLot; all which do equally little justice to the systematio 
unity of the GospeL 
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of Divine omniscience spoken by Jesns, and that a number 
of great omnipotent miracles are represented as yisible signs 
of this Divine majesty ; bnt that the form of Christ in the 
Gospel is not by snch means made a Docetic one is already 
seen in the fact that this glory appears far more promi- 
nently than in the synoptics as a thing conferred npon Him ; 
miracles being represented as asked of God and performed 
by His miraculoQS help.^ A. predilection indeed is shown 
for the discoarses in which He triumphantly asserts His 
heavenly origin and the saving significance of His coming, 
in opposition to the doubts and objections of unbelief; while 
the dispute as to the relations of the time and the exhorta- 
tion respecting the manifold relations of life recede entirely 
into the backgroaud (comp. Note 1) ; but to maintain that 
these are mere expositions of the doctrine of the Logos ia 



* It is certainly eharaeteristio of the edeotio manner of our EvangdiBt, 
that he does not poartray the healing ministxy of JesoB but desoribea 
at great length a limited nnmber of miracles of healing most of which 
are marked witb importance; bnt to say that the healing of the noble- 
man's son is depicted as more wonderful beoaase Jesns was not yet 
in Caperaanm but in Cana, or the healing of the lame man because 
he had already lain sick for thirty-eight years, is quite absurd ; while 
even the facts that the blind man, at whose healing Jesus made use of 
external means just as in Mark, was bom blind, and that Lazarus had 
already lain in the grave for three days, lose all significance as soon as 
we reflect that the healing of the blind and the raising from the dead 
are also undoubtedly regarded by the synoptics as miracles in an absolute 
sense. The changing of the water into wine in Can a is no greater 
miracle than the multiplying of the bread at the feeding of the mul* 
titude, common to the Evangelist with the synoptics. The walking on 
the sea is unique in both ; only that in the synoptics it is preceded by 
the stilling of the storm. In the synoptics too Jesus appears as one 
who knows the heart and who likewise gives occasional proof of super- 
human foreknowledge; but even in John Jesus asks^ questions (ix. 85; 
xi. 84 ; zviii. 84) and does not invariably possess Divine omniscience. 
On the contrary all that He says and does is given by God (v. 19f., 80: 
viii. 28; xii. 49 f.; xiv. ]0), He receives in answer to prayer (xi. 41 f.) 
Divine miraculous help (xi. 52) and Divine miraculous protection (viii, 
29) ; God gives Uim the Spirit but without measore (iii. 84), and to 
Him Jesus owes all His taooess. 
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only possible if they are misinterpreted in the old dogmatic 
way. E^en if narratives snch as the history of the tempta- 
tion, the prayer in (rethsemane or the cry of lamentation 
on the cross found no place in an historical account intended 
to set forth the Divine glory of the Incarnate, yet the fourth 
Gospel shows much more forcibly than the earlier ones the 
real human participation of Jesus in joy and sorrow, in 
human feelings and agitations of mind, and refers His sin- 
lessness to the victory over self-will and ambition, to 
obedience and love to Grod, qualities which earn the good 
pleasure of Gbd and are typical for mankind.* Hence 
the doctrinal tendency of the Gospel is not to be under- 
stood in the sense that a higher idea of the person of 
Christ is made prominent by narratives of His life, thus 
making the history the mere representative of an idea. On 
the contrary, as is alone in keeping with its historical occa- 
sion and the strong emphasizing of the personal experience 
of an eye-witness, the object is to prove in opposition to 
a Gnosis which resolves living faith in Christ into empty 

* What the prologne intimates as to the ereation of the world and all 
illumination being mediated throngh theLogoe (i. 81), never recurs in 
the disoourses of Christ ; what they teach respecting Hin dneness with 
the Father, His being in the Father and the Father in Him, and the 
seeing of the Father in Him, contains no declaration of a Divine 
nature in the metaphysical sense, but only confirms the perfect revela- 
tion of God manifested in Him. He speaks of the only true Ood (xvii. 
8) as His God (xx. 17), who is greater than He (ziv. 28), whose glory He 
alone seeks (vli. 18), whom He honours (viii. 49) and worships (chap, 
xvii.), whose will He performs out of love to Him (xiv. 81 ; xv. 10). In 
truth His discourses by no means tend to the glorification of His person, 
but show that by virtue of the loving counsel of God accomplished in 
His mission, full salvation for time and eternity is given by faith in Him. 
A man who is tired (iv. 6) and thirsty (xiz. 28), who sheds tears at the 
grave of a friend (xi. 85), who speaks of His peace and His joy (ziv. 27 ; 
XV. 11), of whom we are told that He was troubled in spirit (xii. 27 ; ziii. 
21) and that He chafed (xi. 83, 88), is not merely a God going about in 
a human frame, whose history is invented only in order to demonstrate 
the incarnation of the Logos ; and the Msertion that this view ia onlj 
not oanied oat, is an empty pretext. 
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specnlations, how it is onl j by looking at tlie perfect revela- 
tion of Grod in the facts of the hnman life of Jesns, that 
faith 'finds fall blessedness. In this way alone is it possible 
to explain the pecaliar fusion of an historical account which 
only takes up and illustrates certain chosen prominent facts 
in their deepest meaning, with loving absorption in the 
minutest details and personal recollections of the most 
trifling kind extending even to the correction of mistaken 
ideas of the external framework of the history (No. 4), such 
as characterize onr Gospel. A representation of this kind, 
if estimated according to its value as an historical source, 
which it neither is nor pretends to be, may show deficien* 
cies; but it will never answer to reduce its materials to 
purely ideal forms. 

7. Owing to the distance between the events and the time 
at which the Evangelist wrote of them, a verbal repetition 
of long discourses and dialogues is naturally out of the 
question.^ In truth, all that can be said is that the author 
sought to reconstruct them from fragmentary recollections. 
In not a few cases he has evidently only interwoven 
these recollections in an exposition of Jesus' leading points 
of view projected accordiog to his own plan (oomp. especi- 
ally chap. V.) ; and in so doing has also joined together, on 
account of their similarity of subject, utterances of Jesus 
that were separated in time ; a proceeding in which he was 
anticipated by the first Evangelist (comp. chap. vL 14-16). 
Just as certain as it is that the misunderstandings into 
which the conversations are drawn out, said to be so incom- 
prehensible, are vindicated as historical by exactly similar 
ones in the synoptics (comp. Mark viii. 16 ; Luke zzii. 38), 

> It is an utterly untenable hypothesie, to have recoorae to earlier 
recoids or even to proioools of the eynagogae and temple (comp. Ber- 
tholdt, Pattlut), To say that the Evangelist moet often enough have 
heard these discourses orally repeated before he wrote them down, does 
not exclude the assumption that the form of their rendering gradually 
became freer and freer as reooUcoUon became less acoorate. 
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80 certain is it tLat in many cases they may only in point 
of fact be attempts of the Evangelist to illnstrate the pro* 
gross of the discussion; snch as we already find in Lake. 
Just as certainly as the synoptic disconrses of Jesus are 
neither devoid of paradox (Matt. viii. 22 ; Mark x. 25) nor 
of apparent contradictions (Luke ix. 50 ; xi. 23, comp. with 
John V. 31 ; viiL 14, or iii. 17 ; ix. 39), such as are called 
forth by the gpaomologic pointing of the discourse, so cer- 
tainly may the increase of paradox here and there, alleged 
to be frequently without motive or instruction, be due to 
the fact that it was only the climaxes of the discourse 
that remained in the author*8 memory. The separate 
gnomes recur in different forms and with diffei*ent applica- 
tions, just as in the synoptics (comp. xiii. 16 ; xv. 20) ; so 
that it is by no means certain that John has always em- 
ployed the gnomes familiar from the synoptics, in their 
original connection* The fact that xvi. 25 expresses a clear 
consciousness that the words of Jesus were essentially 
figurative, is itself an intimation that where they pass into 
abstract reflection or more detailed expansion, it is due to 
the explanatory elucidation of the Evangelist. On the other 
hand the parabolic speaking of Jesus which is already mixed 
with allegorical^ features and allegorizing explanation in the 
synoptics, is here so overladen with both that it is scarcely 
recognisable in its true character.' That the Evangelist 

* The gnomologio character of Jesus' discourse (crmp. iv. 87; viiL 
84; xvi. 16) and His figurative language is the same in John as in 
the synoptics. We have the same cirole of homely symbcls drawn from 
bodily life, as well as from tlie life of uatare and the family ; life and 
death, seeing and blindness, hunger and thirst (from which the symbolism 
of bread and water, parallel with that of salt and leaven in the synoptics, 
follows of itself), light and darkness, seedtime and harvest, shepherd 
and sheep, master and servant, father and child, house and cup, some 
of which may be used in preference to others and with wider embel- 
lishment. Nor is there any lack of parabolic savings which have quite 
the synoptic character (iii. 8 ; zii. 24 ; xvi. 21) ; but just as figure and 
interpretation are in viii. 8d mixed up in one of these, so the tmo 



k 
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is fallj conscions of not giying a verbal rendering of the 
discourses and conversations is shown by the very fre- 
quent references to former words existing only in wording 
essentiallj different (i. 30 ; vi. 36, 65 ; zi. 40), or to words 
and facts belonging to a connection entirely remote (vi. 68 ; 
yii. 19, 21 ; z. 26) ; and even to words which in their 
framing are evidently connected with words of the Evan- 
gelist (vi. 67 ; viii. 28) or in which Christ is spoken of in 
the third person (zvii. 3), This appears still more clearly 
where the discourse of Jesus passes directly into the Evan- 
gelist's ezplanation (iii. 19 ff.), or where the Evangelist, 
taking up the substance of Jesus' words spins it out into 
reflections of his own (zii. 44-50). Owing to this free, 
ezplanatory and elucidatory rendering of the words of 
Jesus, for which moreover there is no lack of precedent in 
the synoptical discourses of Christ, it cannot be matter of 
surprise that the discourses of Christ in the fourth Gospel ez- 
hibit the linguistic and doctrinal chai*acter of the Evangelist 
throughout, as he is known to us from his Epistle.^ Hence 
it is that not only the original wording, but also the concrete 
histoncal references of the words of Jesus are often effaced, 
because the Evangelist in his conception of the person of 
Christ is only concerned with their permanent significance 
and edifying worth.^ It was the very Apostle who was 



parables drawn from shepherd-life and from the vme (chap, z., zv.) avs 
abundantly interwoven with allegorising interpretations, thoagh witboat 
tlieir original form becoming quite unrecognisable. 

* It is vain to appeal to the presumption that the favourite disciple 
who entered most deeply into the spirit of his roaster, would also have 
ffirmed his manner of speech most closely in accordance with that of the 
Master ; for in proportion as his discourses of Christ bear a Johannine 
eharacter do they differ also in form from tbe synoptic ones, which in 
accordance with their origin as well as all historical probability bear the 
stamp of authenticity; besides, tbe same Johaonine character is also 
impressed on the discourses of the Baptist and of other persons speak- 
ing in the Gospel. 

* Because the Apostle in conformity with the aim of the Qospel k 
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conscious of haying received his entire spiritual life from 
Christ and also of having learnt to understand the true 
meaning of Christ only in those deeper experiences revealed 
to him hj the illumination of the Spirit (xvi. 13 f.), who 
could thus freely reproduce discourses of Christ which he 
could not possibly render verbally, without fear of mixing 
them with foreign matter.^ That which holds good where 
tlie reproduction of the discourses is concerned, also holds 
good to a certain extent with regard to the narrative part 
of the Gospel. It certainly shows no lack of the most \ivid 

only concerned with the salvation which the individnal finds in faith in 
Christ, the discourse respecting the kiDgdom of God almost invariably 
turns into discourses on the highest blessing of salvation the individnal 
finds in Him, viz. eternal life, which, like the kingdom of God, appears 
at one time as present and again as future, and has received its specific 
Johannine stamp in the conception of an intuitional knowledge of God 
and of mybtical communion of life with Christ as its esKenoe. Jtist 
as the Apostle^s view of the saving significance of Jesus' death and of 
His pre-exibtence is put into the words of the Baptist (i. 29!.), the 
latter being inextricably interwoven with the wholly different views of 
the Baptist (iii. 31-36) ; so in the discourses of Christ side by side with 
certain euigmatical intimations which bear the stamp of originality 
throughout, the Apostle's views of the origin of Jesos from a primeval 
existence and of God being seen in Him, as also his mystical conception 
of the relation between Father and Son, are expressed with a dogmatic 
precision which compels us of necessity to st-parate the original words 
of Christ from their Johannine revision and interpretation. 

* Nevertheless various traces show that the Evangelist was by no 
means dead to all distinction between his exact recollections of the words 
of Jesus and his theology that had grown oat of them ; for many doc- 
trinal views are found iu the prologue and tbe Bpistle which have not 
passed into the discourses of Christ ; and there are many ideas in the 
latter which John has never turned to accouut as doctrine (comp. § 12, 5, 
note 3). The Evangelist repeatedly diftinguislies between his interpreta- 
tion and the words of Jesus (comp. vii. 38f.), even where tl>e wordiug is 
still retained (xii. 82 f.) or tlie connection (xviii. 9, comp. xvii. 12) makes 
such interpretation quite impossible ; or where he expressly states that it 
was only revealed to the disciples afterwards (ii. 22). The passage xiv. 
26 certainly testifies to a consciousness on the part of the Apostle that 
recollections came back to him even of sa}iugs of Jesus which had 
not passed over into earlier tradition ; and unquestionably he still pre* 
served on abundance oi sauh recoUtctions, wiiich his hand left untouched. 
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and miniiie reooUeotion, Bach aa generaUj oomea up with 
greafc freshness in advanced age. It follows from the whole 
plan of the Gt)spel, which has to do with the representation 
and elucidation of certain decisive leading points, that it 
reveals to ns for the first time in various ways the prag- 
matic connection and motive of events (No. 4). But this 
by no means excludes the possibility that the connection 
may frequently be destroyed in isolated cases, the hia* 
torioal colouring dimmed; the representation of events, 
owing to the meaning they have acquired for the narratori 
being misplaced* 

Nothing indeed is mora ineomol than the sasevtion so eonfldently 
made, that the Goapel ia wanting in all development and is therefore 
pervaded by a dall monotony, that everything is prepared from the be- 
ginning, 80 that the oatastropbe can only be brought about at laet by 
artificially inaerted sprioga; as the analyaia of the GkMipel (No. 5) has 
aaflieteotly ahown.* By the qtteaiton ia z. 24 the Goapel attests in the 
clearest way that the onirent objeotion of Jesaa here confessing His 
Messialiship from the first ia the faoe of all, is altogether incorrect. 
But it is true that the way in which he points out at every stage of 
development how the matter stands, and sees the end pre6gured ia the 
beginniog, demands a certain foresight toward an historical estimate of 
the Gospel. Although the Apostle speaks of faith in the name of Jesoa 
as a matter of course, he himself supplies enough material for dis- 
tinguishing between ita various stages; aa abo between the differanl 
kinds and forma of disoipleship, for which he haa only the expression 
futOiira^ and between the different forms of unbelief, which the 'loviatu 
are made to repreeent.' All this demands also criticism of his state- 

* How little the Gospel presents things in accordance with a model is 
shown by the wi^ in which in the pilgrimage to the feast at Galilee, not* 
withstanding the apostasy of the people so decisively emphasized in 
chap, vi., faith in the Messiahship is again and again reawakened, antil 
at the last visit of Jesus to the feast it breaks forth once more ; as also 
by the way in which in the Jerasalem struggles Jesus continually con- 
quers new ground, even in the capital and in hierarchical circles, a 
anceess which however was of abort duration and had no decisive im- 
portance. 

7 It is certain firom the way in which John describes the nobleman's 
attaining to faith in the word of Jeans, the vray in which he representa 
even the multitude aa being fed, and in which ha depiota Jeaoa* free 

VOL. II. C 
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ments, bat is 00 far from making it impossible for them to proceed 
from aa eye-witness that nothing bat a completelj anpsyohologioal and 
nnhistorioal idea of the range of haman memory ooold require the 
absence of sach phenomena, or deny their presence. 



§ 52. The Johanitine Question. 

1. The Johannine Gospel, in common with the Johannine 
Epistle, belongs to those New Testament writings whose 
language and views exercised the earliest and the most 
general effect on the literature of the second centnrj (§ 5, 7). 
Everywhere we come npon traces of its existence and of an 
acquaintance with it ; it seems to h aye been most fully turned 
to account theologically from early times in Gnostic circles 
(§ 8> 3). But it was powerless by its discourses of Christ, 
so different in many respects from those of the synoptic Gos- 
pels, to supplant or supplement the tradition of the Lord's 
words fixed by these, especially by the Gospel of Matthew 
tens of years previously ; as we see in the case of Justin 
whose whole theology was nevertheless greatly influenced 
by it (§ 7, 3). It was only when the beginning of the read- 
ing of the Gospels in the Church and the introduction of 
heretical Gospel-writings made it necessary to limit the 
number of those that were ecclesiastically valid, and when 
this Gospel was everywhere classed with the earlier ones, 
that its historical value first became matter of reflection 
(§ ^f 6) ; although ideas drawn from the synoptics, such as 
that of the one year's ministry of Christ, had nevertheless 

earrender of Himself in Gethsemane, that his reoollection of the history 
was modified by the importance which these CTcnts had aoqaired in his 
Tiew. In this way it may have come about, tbat the miracles of fore* 
sight at the marriage in Cana and at the feeding of the maltitude were 
in his eyes transformed into miracles of Divine omnipotence ; and that 
he adopted the later view of the occurrence daring the night-crossingi 
although his account supplies the partioalars by which to rectify it. 
Thus he may even have over-eetimated the pzagmatio importaaoe ol 
the raising of Laiams. 
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long been presei*ved (comp. Orig., Be Princ^ 4, 5). But the 
reason why this Gospel, so pecaliar as oompared with the 
earlier ones, and of which soearlj and so great an abase was 
made bj the heretics, neyertheless belongs from the begin- 
ning as a matter of coarse to the Gospel-Canon in process of 
formation, we first learn from Theophilas of Antioch, accord* 
uig to whom it mast always have been handed down as 
Johannine (Ad AutoL^ 2, 22) ; for Clement, Tertallian (Adv, 
Marc.<t 4, 2) and IrenaBas at the end of the second century all 
attribute it to the Apostle John. The fact that Marcion did 
not adopt it into his Canon, on the g^nnd of his repudiation 
of primitive Apostolic authority (§ 8, 6), can only prove that 
it was handed down as primitiye- Apostolic, for otherwise 
he might easily haye arranged or interpreted it in his own 
sense; while the fact that the later Alogi of Epiphanins 
(Hicer., 51 ; oomp. Philastrins, Har.i 60) taking their stand 
solely on internal evidence drawn where the Gospel was 
concerned from its differences with tbe earlier ones, denied 
the Gospel and the Apocalypse to the Apostle John and as- 
cribed them to Cerinthus, with whom even Polycarp repre- 
sents the Apostle as having lived (§ 33, 2), only proves that 
even they could have entertained no doubt as to the Gospel 
having originated towards the end of the Apostolic period.^ 
With more exact information as to its origin, we are very 
scantily supplied. All that Clement of Alexandria knows 
from the old tradition of the Presbyters is that John 
inx>te lasty to which opinion all who follow adhere, and 

1 It is matter of diipate whether it is this or another party of which 
IrenaBus says (Ado, Har., III. 11, 9) (hat they '* illam speciem non ad- 
mittant, qnaa est secandam Joannis evangelinm ; " bat in eveiy case even 
this probably antimontanistio (as Baar, Lilcke, Bitschl and Mangold have 
shown in opposition to Yolkmar, Scholten and Harnaok) party have 
nothing against it except that in it " Paracletnm se missurum dominns 
promisit ; *' and it is qaite improbable that the party ever had any im- 
portanoe in the Chorch, owing to the veiy incidental mention made of 
them by Irensus, who does not think it worth his while to defend the 
Gospel against them. 
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onlj gives the ourrent impressioa as to tlie peculiaritj of hit 
Gk>8pel when he sajs that John avyiSovra Sri rh <rtafiaTiKa ht 
roi9 cvayy<X/oi9 ScSi^Xoirot, vporpavivra wrb roiv yvtopifitav^ titcv- 
fULTuciv voL^ccLi tttayytkui^ (ap. Easeb., R» E,^ 6, 14).- Irensens 
transfers the Gospel to the sojourn at Ephesns (Adv. Hosr.f 
HI. 1, 1 : i(iS(OKM TO c^yycXioF iv 'E^€(r<p rrJ9 'Acrcac SuiTpCpwv), 
The decision of later critics respecting the time of its com- 
position is without value for us, because it is bound up more 
or less with a false idea of the exile of the Apostle in Patmos 
(§ 33,6; oomp. Epiph., Hosr,, 51, 12). Its reiy relation to 
the Johannine Epistle obliges us to put the composition of 
the Gospel in the nineties (§ 42, 5, 7). The later we bring 
it down, the easier it is to understand the Apostle's estrange- 
ment from his Jewish past, and the different character of 
the book as compared with the Apocaljpse.* 

2. Opposition to the genuineness of the Gospel originated 
with the English deists at the end of the seventeenth 
century, against which Lampe defended it in his Oomm. 
Bxegetico-Analyticui (Amsterdam, 1724-26). It was not 
however till the end of the eighteenth oentuxy that the oppo* 
sition was properly shaped by Evanson (" The Dissonance of 
the Four generally received Evangelists," London, 1792), who 
ascribed the work to a convert of the Platonic school in the 
second century, and was immediately attacked by J. Priest- 



* It was quite a mistake on the part of Semler, TittmMin and eren 
Schleiemiaolier to attribute earlier oomposition to the Goepd, in order 
not to credit the Apoetle with too long a memory ; and on the part of 
Lampe, Wegsoheider and Lange to put it even before the deetraotion 
of Jerusalem, in favour of whioh appeal was made to v. S. It is likewise 
too early to go baok to the year 80 (oomp. Meyer, L. Sohnlze) or to 
the eighties (eomp. Ewald and Keil). The definite aooount of the 
Mnratorian Canon as to the motive of its oomposition, ^. that John 
wrote at the instigation of his fellow-diseiples and of the bishops 
more espeoially of Andrew, and with their consent, is echoed in Clement 
and again in Jerome (D« Ftr. KZ., 9 ; " rogatus ab Asia episcopis) ; *' bat 
this is unquestionably only an idea taken from xzL 24 and from the 
mention of Andrew in the introduction of the Gospel in i. 4L 
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ley and David Simpson. la Qermany the question was first 
raisod by Eckermann (in his TheoL Beitrage^ Y. 2, 1796), who 
tbonght the Gk>Bpel should be traced back merely to Johan^ 
nine notes. He was opposed bj Storr and Susskind in 
Flati*8 Magasrin (1796). The frivolous attack of an smony* 
mous writer excited a somewhat livelier discussion in the 
beginning of the present century, terminating only in a 
universal oonviction of the unshaken genuineness of the 
Gbspel.^ The question was lifted to a higher stage of scien- 
tific examination by Bretschneider's epoch-making work, 
FrobahilM de Evang, et EpistoL Joannii Apost. indole et origine^ 
Lips., 1820). In this volume the contradictions between 
the fourth and older Gospels were set forth in detail, the 
unsatisfactoriness of extei-nal testimony attempted to be 
proved, and the difficulty of bringing the entire character 
of the Oospel into oonsistence with the historical picture 
of John the Apostle, prominently set forth. In all modern 
criticism of the Gospel there has hardly been one important 
suspicion advanced against it^s genuineness (hat was not 
here discussed. This criticism soon called forth a deluge 
of counter writings proceeding from all theological sides,* 
•o that Bretschneider himself declared his object to induoe 

1 The aaoDTmoiis woik snUtM, Der EvongelUt ^ohasmu und $ein4 
AvMleaer vot dfm J1big§ten Oericht, 1801, the author of which was aooa 
discovered to be Saperintendent Vogel, maintained that the Goepel writ- 
ten by a Jewieh Ohristian, was baaed npon a Johannine treatise largely 
wrought over and interpolated ; while Horst (in Henke*s J/tunm, 1864) 
thouKht it was composed from sources of different kinds bj an Alexan- 
drian. The gennineness of the Oospel was subsequently attaeked by 
Cludius {UrantiehtendeM ChrUtenHtnuu, 1808) and Ballenstedt (Philo und 
Johannfi, 1812). But rationRliem itself steadfastly adhered to the 
genuineness. Comp. Wegsoheider, Venuch einer volUtSudigen Kinleituug 
in doi Epattgelium JohaimeM, €k)tting., 1806); Tittmann, UeUUmata 
iVacra, L'ps., 1810, and the Introduotions of Eicbhom,Hng,and Bertholdt. 
Ammon, however, in a programme of 1811 proposed to separate the 
editor from the author of the Oospel ; and Paulns (HHdilb. Jakrb.t 1881) 
traced it back to a diseiple of John. 

t Gomp. Stein, AutheiUia Kvg. Jo», Brftndenb.| 182S ; Hsmsen, JHs 
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a better oonfirmation of the Johannine origpln to have been 
attained (comp. Tzscbirner, Mokgazin fur christlichen Pre' 
digien^ 11. 2, 1824). De Wette alone never got over the 
donbts raised by Bretachneider ; tbongb be never reached 
8o far as to entirelj reject the Gospers genuineness (in bis 
Introduction since 1826). In favonr of its apostolicitj ap- 
peared the commentaries of Tholack (after 1827) and Klee 
(1829), Onerieke*8 Beitrdge (1828),Ha8e*s Leben Jesu (1829), 
the Introdnctions of Sobott and Feilmoser (1830), and finally 
a specially apologetic work by Hanff (Did AutherU, und der 
hohe Werth des Bvangeliums Johannes^ Niimberg, 1831). 
Through Schleiermacher the Gh>8pel again became the spe- 
cial favourite of modem theology ; and out of love for it the 
synoptics had to suffer much unreasonable neglect, while the 
Apocalypse was decidedly rejected.' 

3. The Johannine question properly dates from the appear- 

Anthtntie der Schriften des F.vang, Joh., Sohlesw., 1633. Uaieri, Comnu 
eritie., in qua Evg. Jo. genuinum eue ostenditur, Zlir , 1823 ; Calmberg, 
De Antiq. Patr, pro Evg, Jo, oMarrl^ test., Hamb., 1823. OUhauseu, 
Die Eehtheit der vier hart, Kvang,, Kdnigsb., 1823. Crome, Probahilia 
haud probabilia, Leyd., 1824; besides the Komm, of Lueke (1820) and of 
KuiDdl (8 Aufl., 1825). 

* The controversies originating in the Leben Jesu of Strauss (1885) in 
which tbo credibilitj of the Gospel histoiy was chiefly attacked and 
Jolm*s Gospel only indirectly, besides all the literature that followed 
were external to the proper Johannine criticism. Strauss himself (3rl 
ed., 1838) was perplexed for a moment regarding his doubts about the 
fourth Gospel through the reply of Neander (in his Leben Jem, 1837) ; 
even Qfr5rer came to acknowledge the Gospel's genuineness in spite of 
his negative position with respect to the Gospel history (Oeechichte de$ 
Vrckristenthumt, 1838) ; and Weisse tried to preserve a genuine nudene 
at least in the Johannine discourses {Evangel. Geeehiehte, 1838). Bet 
Strauss took back in the fourth edition (1840) all his admissions ; Bniuo 
Bauer {Krit. d. ev. Oeech. d. Joh„ 1840) went beyond him in his negations; 
and Lfitzelberger (Die kirchl. Trtid. Hber den Apoitel Johannes, 1840) 
rejected all the Johannine writings as well as the entire tradition of the 
Apostle's Epheaian abode. Comp. on the other side the Introductions of 
Credner and Neudecker (1836, 40) Froomiann {Eehtheit und lutegr, dee 
EvangfUtan Johannes, Stud. u. itn't., 1840) and Ebrard^lf^MMAse^l/teA* 
EriUkderevangelischen Qeeehiehtet 1842). 
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ance of tlie Tubingen soliool, thongh it only sharpened and 
deepened the arguments advanced against the Gkwpel bj 
Bretsohneider. But the treatment it received was not the 
statement of a number of weighty doubts against it; the 
genuineness of the work is d priori inconceivable from the 
standpoint of the school's conception of the history of the 
Apostolic age, which stands or falls with the denial of 
the Grospel's Apostolic origin. The Apostle John^ one of the 
Judaistically narrow primitive Apostles irreconcilably at 
Tariance with Paul, the author of the strongly Judaistic and 
anti-Pauline Apocalypse, cannot possibly have been the 
writer of a Gospel which was interpreted not only in a 
spiritual method throughout, after the example of Schleier- 
macher's school, but as anti- Jewish and antilegal. The way 
that Baur took to establish his conception of the work was 
entirely new. By an acute analysis of the Gk>spel, which 
first opened np in various ways a knowledge of its composi* 
tion, he endeavoured to prove its thoroughly unhistorical 
character, and to show that it is a purely ideal composition 
making no pretence to the character of a historical work. 
The Evangelist dealing freely witii the synoptical traditions, 
giving them a tendency character and supplementing them 
with new, independent doctrinal fictions, intended solely to 
develop and work out dialectically the fundamental ideas of 
his Logos-doctrine in all its particulars, clothing it in the 
dress of a history of Jesus. But he also tried to make the 
origin and history of the Gbspel intelligible. It intervened 
between the opposing elements by which the second century 
was agitated, resolving them into a higher unity ; and soon 
gained the approval of all parties. Arising out of the Ghiostio 
current of the time, it came in contact with Montanism 
through its doctrine of the Paraclete ; in the Easter contro* 
versy it appeared on the side of the Roman custoni, an4 by 
representing Christ as the true Passovfsr Lamb slain oi^ the 
14th Nisan furnished the me^q^ of fii^dly severing t^e 
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Churoh from the observances of Jewish worship. The Ttew 
of a literary fraad is decidedly rejected. The person of the 
Apocaljptist, to whose work the Evangelist largely links his 
spiritnalizing treatment of the Gospel, is made much more 
significant as the bearer of a new conception of Christ's per* 
son by which the Oentile-Ghristian atthor in a truly Apos- 
tolic spirit elevates Christianity into a universal religion. 
His work is the crown of all mediating attempts by which 
the antagonism of the Apostolic age was overcome in the 
second century, and the founding of a Catholio Churoh 
brought within practical limits. 

In attftoking John's Qoip«l, Batur's discdplefl praoeded him. Sohwegler 
hJid already attempted to show in hia work on MorUamimvs und die 
Kirehe des MwHten Jahrhundi'rtM, 1811, how the Gospel proposed to 
reconcile the antagonisms of Montanism (Bbionitism) and Gnostioiam 
with ecclesiastical unity and to pave the way for the Western observance 
of the Passover (comp. also TheoL Jahrb., 1842, 1, 2) ; and Kdstlin had 
investigated its doctrinal system on the presupposition of its spurioosness 
{Der Lehrbegrifdei Bvangfl. vitd der Briefe Johannif, Berlin, 1848 ; comp. 
TheoL Jahrb.t 1851, 2). The epoch-making essays of Baur upon the 
Gospel of John appeared in the TheoL Jahrb. of 1844, and were completed 
in his KriU$ehenUnUr$uehungen liber die kartoniechen Evangelien, 1847 
(comp. TheoL Jahrb,^ 1848, 2). Zeller endeavonred with the aid of sharp 
criticism to prove that the external testimonies on behalf of the Gospel 
are insafficient (TheoL Jahrb., 1845, 4 ; eomp. also 1847, 58, 58). HU- 
genfeld, who pronounced Baar*s excgetical analysis nnsatisfaetory, 
wished to show in the Gospel in a doctrinal-historical way a transition 
from the Valentinian to the Marcionite (hiosis (Dae Evangelism und die 
Briefe Johanniif Halle, 1849; comp. Die Rpangelien nach ihrer £fit- 
ttehung und geeehiehOieften Bedeuiung, 1854, and KinUitwig, 1875); 
while Volkmar thought that the anti-Jewish dualistic Gnosis of Marcion 
was presented in it as superseded by the Logos doctrine of Justin, which 
gave a check to Monism about 150-160 {Religion Jeeu, 1857 ; GescAielMs- 
tr^ue Theologie, 1858). According to their conception of the (Gospel the 
TUbiugen school had to date it in or after the middle of the second cen- 
tury ; but Hilgenf eld went gradually back again iuto the thirties 

4. The appearance of the Tubingen school called forth 
fresh eeal in defending the Johannine Gospel. Thna Men 
immediately stepped forth in the 8tudie» der evange- 
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Ksehen OeistUchkeit WurtemheryB (1844, 2) and Hanff in the 
Studien und Kritihen (1844, 46) against Banr and Zeller. 
Thiersch attacked the entire fundamental standpoint of the 
school {Versuch zur EersteUung de$ hiBiorischen StandpunkU 
fiir die Kritik der NTliehen Schriffen, 1845) ; and Ehrard 
(das Evangeltum Johannes und die neueite Hypothese Baur\ 
Zilnch, 1845) directed against it his rongh polemic which 
he continued in later editions of his Wiss. Kritik (1850, 68; 
comp. his revision of Olshausen's Comm., 1861). The most 
important and most though tfal work proceeded from Bleek 
in his Beitrage zur Evangelienkritik (Berlin, 184^ ; comp. his 
Sinleitung^ 1862). Weitzel, in his hook on the Christian 
Passover (1848), endeayoured to overthrow the argaments 
taken from the historj of the Passover oontroversj against 
the Gospel, which course was followed hj Steits after 1856 
(comp. § 51, 3) ; who defended against Banr in the Stud. it. 
Krii., 1849, the testimony of the Evangelist himself. After 
1851 Ewald appeared on behalf of the Gospel in his JaJir' 
huchem fur hibUsche Wiasenschafi (comp. the Johanneischen 
Srhriften^ Gott., 1861). In the year 1852 Meyer published 
the first fresh revision of his commentary on John, in which 
he entered most carefully into the criticism of the Tubingen 
school. B. Bruckner elaborated the commentary of de 
Wette in a method decidedly apologetic (1852, 5. Anfl., 
1863), and Luthardt (das Johanneische Evangelium, Num- 
borg, 1852, 2. Aufl., 1875) united with a recognition of the 
Gospel's apostolicity and ci'edibility a conception of its 
composition in accordance with ideal points of view based 
in ma ly ways upon Baur. In the same year appeared 
the Catholic Introductions of Adalb. Maier and Beithmayr, 
and the Dutch Niermayer tried to prove in a prize essay 
of the Hague Society {Over de Echthied der Johanneischen 
Schiifien) the agreement of the Apostolic composition of the 
Apocalypse with the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, for 
which Hase also appeared in hia Sendschreiben an Baur (die 
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Tubinger Behule, Leipz,, 1855) The external evidenoes on 
behalf of the Grospel were examined by Ewald in his /a%r- 
hUcheTy 1853, and by Schneider (Die Echtheii dea Johanne- 
iichen Evangeliums, Berlin, 1854). In the same year appeared 
K. Mayer's Die JEchtheit des EvangeUums Johannes^ Schaff- 
hansen, 1854, as well as the new edition of Gaericke*s 
Introduction* 

ApologietB afterwards entered with great seal into the anbjeet of 
external evidence, haying been stirred np to it by Tischendorfs Waim 
wurden untere Evangelien verfastt f Leipz., 1865, a work whioh appeared 
in a fourth edition in 1866. Biggenbaoh wrote aiirainst Yolkmar*s Der 
Vn^rung unterer Rvmigelien, Zurich, 1866, in his Die Zeugnitte fUr 
dot Rvangelium Johanne$ neu Untfrtueht^ Basel, 1866 ; and against 
Bobolten (Die mtaten ZettgnU§e in hekrtg der Sehri/ten de$ N.T.'t, 
deuttch von Manchot, Bremen, 1867) appeared Hofstede de Gioot (Ba«i- 
lide$ ah entr Zeuge fUr da$ Alter der NTliehen Schriften, intheeondere 
dei Johannee, Leipz., 1868). It cannot be denied that the Apologists 
obtained very decided success in this subject. The publication of the 
Pliiloiophumeria (ed. Miller, 1841), the discovery of the conolosion of 
the Clementines (Dressel, 1858), and finally the Oommentary of Bphraem 
Byrus on Tatian*i DiaUetaron (§ 7, 6) refuted assertions of the Tfibingen 
school that had been long and obstini^tely held. It was driven back 
step by step from its positions professedly supported by the late origin 
of the fourth Gospel. Hilgenfeld admitted that Polycrates and Apol- 
linaris were acquainted with it ; it had to be oonoeded that Justin knew 
it (§ 7, 8) ; and its effect, as far as the Apostolic Fathers were concerned, 
was admitted to go back earlier and earlier, particularly after Keim. 
But the importance of these successes has perhaps been much over- 
estimated by apologists. 

Since the middle of the last fifty years the seal of apolo- 
gists has slackened, and particular questions have been more 
discassed. In the first years of 1860 appeared the com- 
mentarios of Hengstenberg (1861), Lange (2. Aufl., 1862), 
Baumlein (1863), Godet (1864), which were in favonr of the 
genuineness ; which were followed in more recent times by 
Keil (1881), Schanz (1885), and Wichelbaus {Ahad. Vorle:, 
3, 1884). The best summaries of apologetic results were 
given by Lnthardt (Per joh. Urtprung dea vierten Evang^ 
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Leipz., 1874) and BeyscUag (Zur joh. Frage^ Stud, u, Krit^f 
1874, 5 ; also printed separately; Halle, 1876; comp. Leben 
Jesu, Halle, 1885, 86). 

5. Notwitbstanding a nnmber of important treatises bj 
apologists, the attack on the genuineness of the fourth 
Gospel has merely reached that result of the Tubingen 
school which has obtained most approval beyond the circle 
of its proper supporters. Apologists have been at fault in 
directing their polemic almost entirely against the original 
form of Baur's criticism of the Gospel, which presents many 
transparent weak points. Strauss in his Leben Jesu (1864i) 
had already stripped Baur's analysis of its modem philoso- 
phical character, and followed out the tendency-elaboration 
of synoptical material into the finest details (comp. also 
Scholten, Da$ EvangeliuTn nach Johannes^ deuitch wm Lang^ 
1867). Eeim (1867) was able to establish this still more 
effectirely because he thought he had got a well-attested 
picture of the history from the synoptics, which supplied a 
sure rule for the rejection of all presumed remodellings and 
transformations in the fourth Gospel. It is clear that all 
who set out from the same historical view, such as Haus- 
rath, Holtzmann, Schenkel, Wittichen and others must of 
course adopt his position toward John's Gospel. It should 
be added that Keim had already abandoned the obyious 
error of attributing the work to a Gentile Christian, and 
acknowledged the attestation of it to such an extent as 
to carry up its origin to the second decade of the second 
centuxy ; though he afterwards brought it later down by 
a decade. It is true that he was compelled by such means 
to take the desperate step of disputing the entire tradition 
which makes John live and labour till the end of the century 
at Ephesns, and at the same time his authorship of the 
Apocalypse, so that he returned to the hypercriticism of 
Lutzelberger (No. 2 ; note 3) ; a position against which the 
true adherents of the Tubingen school haye energetically 
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protested (comp. { 33, 2; note 1). All the more faTonr 
did this yiew meet with among the representatives of the 
modem critical school.^ Even bejond the circle of thostt 
who decided to go along with Keim and others in this path, 
the opposition to the Gbspel's genuineness found approval, 
such as that pronounced hj Mangold in his revision of 
Bleek's Introduction (1875, 86) ; for though it is consciously 
reserved, it is beyond doubt favourable to it in result. 
Thoma (Die Oenetie des JoKatmeseoangeliums^ Berlin, 1882) 
has recently endeavoured by means of a strict analysis of 
the whole (Gospel, investigating the sources and occasions 
of every individual thing, to attribute it to a Jewish Chris- 
tian of Alexandrian culture in Ephesus (the presbyter 
of the second and third Johannine Epistles), subsequently 
perhaps to the war of Barkochba (comp. against this Volter 
in the Thsol* Studien aus Wwrtemberg^ 1). Jacobsen {TTnter^ 
tuchungen uber dot JohanneaevangeUum^ Berlin, 1884) tries 
to establish the spuriousness of the Gk)8pel by fcbe applica- 
tion of means entirely new, while pointing out its general 
dependence on Luke's Gospel. 

6. Mediating hypotheses were put forward as might have 
been naturally expected. Eckermann and Yogel had already 
admitted a kind of Johannine basis for the Gospel (comp. 
also Bettig, who supposed that a disciple of John introduced 
his Logos philosophy into the Apostle's notes ; see Ephenu 



^ Wittichen thought for a long time that even on this sappontion ho 
oonld defend the genuineneas of the Gospel as a doctrinal work directtd 
against Essene Ebionism, between 70 and 80 in Syria (Der geachichtUeht 
CnarakUr de$ Evangeliumt Johannet^ Elberfeld, 1869 ;. comp. against it 
Pfleiderer, Zeittehrift f, wU$. Theol^ 1869, 4) ; bat he himself abandoned 
this view which reminds ns of the oddities of the anonymoos Saxon 
{Die Kvangelietit ikr Geitt, t/ir Verfasser, etc., 1845). Schenkel, who 
supposed that the Gospel had its origin in tbe Ephesian oirde {Charak- 
terbild Jem, 1864), in order to secure the historical character of some 
Johannine traditions in it, passed over entirely in the fourth edition to 
the opinion of Keim, whose denial of the Ephesian John evan Holix- 
mann in his Introduction opposes with much aoateness. 
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€meget,^ 1824) ; Ammon aeparates the editor from the anthori 
and Paalns, the disciple of John as author from the eye- 
witness (No. 2, note 1). Weisse, who held the Epistle of 
John to be gennine, looked for the authentic basis of the 
Gospel in a series of Joliannine studies, in which the Apostle 
meant to set forth the doctrine of his master more con- 
nectedly (Evang. Oesch.^ 1838; comp. on the other side 
Frommann, Stud, «. KrU., 1840, 4) ; adhering as he did to 
his opinion not only after the appearance of the Tiibingen 
school (Die Evangelienfrage, 1856), but also finding a follower 
in Freytag (Die heil. Schriften det N.T\ Potsd., 1861 ; Syfii- 
phonie der Ecang.^ 1862).^ Reuss followed a course directly 
the reverse in abandoning from the first the discourses as a 
deyelopment of the Johannine theology ; admitting the pos- 
sibility at least of an Apostolic authorship. Benan, who in 
the 13th edition of his "Life of Jesus" (1897) adduced 
against the entire Tubingen criticism the irrefutable argu- 
ment that parts of the work contained too much firm his- 
torical rook to be dissolyed into purely ideal formations, and 
openly said that the way in which the Gkwpel gives itself out 
as Johannine is no pseudonymous bookmaking but down- 
right fraud, gave up the speeches, but assumed that the 
Gospel itself had its origin and basis in Johannine dictations. 
Ewald, in spite of his energetic opposition to the Tubingen 
school, thought that the friend who put the addition to the 
end of the Gk>spel had some share in moulding the present 
form of the work wbich the Apostle dictated ; and Thenins 
(pas Evangeliwn der Evangelien^ Leipz., 1865) assigned at 
least some explanatory additions to the words of Jesus, with 



* As Sohenkel tried to sepftrate the genuine pieces {Stud, «. Krit.^ 
1840, 4) ; eo Sohweiser attempted, after eztiaotiDg the Galilean ports 
which he a«oribe8 to the author of the 21st chapter, to saye the re- 
mainder as a description of the extra -Oalilean miuistry of Jesns (comp. 
alMO Krttger-Yelthosen, Dot Leben Juu, 1872) ; but both sabaeqaently 
retracted tbeir opinion. 
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the designation of John as the beloyed disciple, to the 
hand that worked up the whole. Michel Nicolas (Etude$ 
Critiques tut la Btble^ 1864) thought that John the Pres- 
byter the disciple of the Apostle, was the author; and 
Tobler, who at first assigned the Gospel to Apollos a disciple 
of the Apostle, basing his work on the communications he 
received from the Master (Die Evangelienfrage^ which ap- 
peared anonjmonsly at Zurich, 1858, comp. Zeitschr. f. mst. 
Tkeol.f 1860, 2), afterwards assumed a genuine Aramaio 
foundation which he eren attempted entirely to restore {D(u 
Evang, Joh, nach dem Orundtext,^ SchalEh., 1867). The most 
conspicuous attempt toward a mediating hypothesis was 
made by Weizsacker, who after giying a series of instructive 
inrestigations in detail (Jahrh. /. d, Theol,, 1857, 59, 62), 
published his Uniereuchuvgen iiher die evangeUsche Oe» 
Bchickte^ Gotha, 1864) in which he assigned it to a disciple 
of John who based his work upon Apostolic traditions bni 
betrays his discipleship partly by using the synoptical 
accounts of speeches, partly by mixing up things that took 
place with the Apostolic impression they made. This hy* 
pothesis has obtained much weight by the fact that Hase, 
who for a long time defended the Gospel against the 
Tubingen school, finally embraced it in his History of JestUf 
Leipzig, 1876). But although it certainly solves manf' 
difficulties of the Johannine question, it is irretrievably shat- 
tered by the testimony of the Evangelist himself (§ 51, 1) 
which cannot be reconciled with it except by assuming 
manifest falsehood.' 

* Wendt after bints thrown ont bj Bitsohl (oomp. Stud. u. KriU, 1875, 
8) has finally returned to Weisse's mediating hypothesis {Die Lehre Jeau% 
G5tt., 1886). Following the analogoas way in which the logia are 
worked up in the first Gospel, he has attempted to defiuitely separate a 
series of Johannine logia belonging to the later time of Jesas*s ministry 
wbioh were provided with brief historical notices and introdneed by the 
prologne, and to show their revision by the fourth Evangelist whose 
credibility as an historian he gives np in the main. Bach remodelling 
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7. The solution of the Johannine problem mnst begin at 
the point where Baor instituted his criticiEnns. It may be 
possible to perceire manj departures Sf the fourth Gospel 
from the older ones, and to apprehend manj features pecu* 
liar to it and much of the material as ideal, explaining them 
bj new points of view from which the author set out. But 
it contains a fulness of detail of eyeiy kind, of supplements 
to the synoptic tradition, of direct contradictions to it and 
even of intended corrections of it, which the ingenuity of 
criticism can never trace to the author's ideal views, but 
on the contrary present difficulty of union with them. 
And it is unquestionable, that the author, who only made 
the reception of his work difficult through these depar- 
tures from the tradition that prevailed in the Church, was 
limited by definite recollections or traditions which would 
no longer have existed in the 2nd century. Besides, all 
assumption of ideal inventions is inconsistent with the 
weight which the Gk>spel lays upon the actuality of what 
it narrates, as Beyschlag in particular has convincingly 
proved; and it can be well shown that the speeches of 
Christ in the Gospel are absolutely unintelligible as mere 
expositions of the theology of logos-philosophers. But 
criticism has not succeeded in fixing the date of the Gospel 
viewed as a pseudonymous prodaction. Apart from the fact 
that it is much unsettled respecting this point, the post- 
Apostolic time of the second century presents no person, 
nor even any definite tendency of thought from which a 
work of such spiritual significance as criticism itself allows 
the Gospel to be, could have emanated. The work cannot be 



of the logia h« explains by the Tiewa of hiB oirele and his time, lenonno- 
ing all idea of fabrication or falsification. But tbis dividing bypotbesis 
cannot eeoape tbe objection of being made according to preconceived 
premisaee, and ia neither able to defend against oriticism that wbicla 
is admittedly Apostolic, nor to justify against apologetios the rojeotion 
U what ii lepaiated as a later addition. 
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either the cause or the prodact of a reoonciliatioii of oontend* 
ing opposites in the second centarj, since snch reconciliation 
did not take place ; 6n the contrary, the straggle between 
ecclesiastical consciousness and gnosis onlj became sharper 
after Judaism had been overcome. And jet both parties 
frequently appealed to this rery Gospel with like zeal ; the 
gnostics first, so that the Church had eyery reason for dis- 
avowing a pseudonymous production so suspicious. The 
greatest riddle is always the pseudonymity itself. It ii 
inconceivable that the unknown could connect his writing 
directly with the Apocalypse which, according to the concep- 
tion of its relation to the Gospel set forth by criticism itself , 
and in spite of all that has been said about a certain affinity 
of the two works, is still thoroughly adverse to the Gbspel. 
So also is the way inconceivable in which the writer claims 
for himself identity with the Apostle John, though this is 
only indirectly or slightly intimated; a procedure opposed 
to that of all pseudonymous writing ; as is the fact that he 
directly vouches for his own ocular testimony, which can 
only be pronounced a plain deception. On the other hand, 
the Johannine question is not solved so long as nothing but 
the hypothesis of spuriousness is proved untenable. By the 
process of criticism the diffei*ence between the Gospel and 
the synoptics, and the impossibility of sacrificing at onoe to 
that latest product of the Apostolic age the older tradition 
absolutely attested in its credibility, has been set forth 
with an acuteness and lucidity which necessitates an ex- 
planation of such difference.^ Bat such explanation is only^.. 
possible if it be conceded that this Gospel presents Apostolic 

1 To saorifioe the Apocalypse to the Gospel, after the early attestation 
and internal proof of its ApostoUcity appears to be a highly dangeroas 
proceeding ; and therefore the question as to the Apostolic origin of 
both mast be again taken up. In doing so, stress mast be laid oa 
viewing the theology of the foarth Gospel in its Old Testament foonda* 
tion an I its mysticism as purely religious ; not as the prodact of a 
philosophy of the time, wlioh woald be to mistake its qpeoifio shanoter* 
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reminisoenoea according to ideal points of yiew and a repro* 
duction of Christ's historical discourses combined with 
Johannine elucidation and explanation. Though it is usual 
to concede this much in principle (comp. eyeu Luthardt and 
Bruckner, particularly Grau and Bejschlag) yet little has 
been done as yet to point out thoroughly both in detail 
(comp Weiss 6. Aufl. of Meyer's Handhuch to the Qospel of 
Johny and Lehen Jetu^ 2 Aufl., 1884). It is only by such 
proof that the conception of the Gospel as a work con* 
taining purely ideal creations without a basis of historical 
reminiscences can be decidedly surmounted. The solution 
of the Johannine question lies in an impartial criticism of 
the Gospel conducted on-these lines. 
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APPENDIX. 



mSTOBT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT. 

Trovoh the history of tb« text does not eertainlj belong to the 4»- 
IMuiment of Introdactton to the New Testament (S ^ ^ note 8) but to 
Henneneaties, jet lor the sake of those who are accustomed to look for 
it in a work like the present, I most not entirelj omit the subject. The 
following account makes no pretension to an independent inTcstigation 
or scientific adTanoement of textual history ; whatcTcr is necessary to be 
known by those who proceed to the sta^y ol the New Testament is pat 
together in a summary way. 



L Thi Pbksistatiov or thi Tkxt. 

Oomp. If ontffiiioon, PidtBographia Qrmca, ITQII. WaUenbachp Jn^Htmif 
CTKMlb. Pstdo^mpKU. % Aufl.. 1871. 2>m Sdkrijlwtan im JfttUiaK«r. t 
Aufl., 187C. Qsrathaiuen, QtUeh, PaUogrcphU, 1879. 

1. The autographs of the New Testament authors were certainly lost 
at an early date. They were mostly written on Egyptian paper (x^ipnft 
9 John 12) made of the bark-like coTcrings of the papyrus (pipKet), with 
a reed-pen (jcdXcMMf S John 18), and black ink [fUkoF *i Cor. iiL S). lu 
eonseqaenee of the slight durability of such material it was soon worn 
out ; and as the writings had not for the most part the intrinsic Talue 
which would haTc belonged to them had they proceeded from the hands 
of the Apostles themselTes ({ 16, 8), they were early replaced by clean 
copies. As early as the fourth century parchment supplanted this frail 
material {fufippdjn 9 Tim. t. 13), so that Eusebius was charged with the 
duty of having fifty Bible MSB. made of it lor use in Constantinople 
(§ xi. 4) ; and but small fragments of New Testament papjrus MSS. 
are now preserved. The roll form disappeared with the papyrus (comp. 
Luke iy. 17; Bct. tI. 14), and the book form came into rogue with 
sheets of four double-Ieayes (quatemiones) usually put together in a 
rtvxot (volume); with the writing in three or four columns {^eXLiest 
rptffffd, rtrpaffffd) till the continuous mode appeared. The costliness 
of this material, which led to the fatal washing of old parchments and 
Iheir use for new writing (palimpsests, oodd. rescripti), at last compelled 
men to seek lor a sabstitata ; and that was fonndin aottoa piqper whish 
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eame into use in the West from the eighth oentnry and onwards. It waa 
not however till the thirteenth century that its use became general ; soon 
after which time it was succeeded by linen paper. Oar present pens 
eame into use after the sixth or seventh centuries. 

2. The writing consisted of uncials, that is of stiff, square-shaped, 
unconnected letters, without division into words or clauses (scriptio con- 
tinua), without accents, breathings and iota subscribed, the last appearing 
occasionally as a post-scribed letter (Tfil). But few traces of marking 
leading paragraphs, of a free interpunction and aspiration signs are 
found in the oldest MSS. It was not till the ninth century that uncial 
writing gradually merged into the cursive, and this became prevalent 
in the tenth, undals being confined to copies particularly handsoma. 
Accents as well as iota subscript came into general use along with our* 
aive writing after the eighth century ; after a gradual and increasing 
accentuation. It is true that the present accentuation is attributed to 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (200 b.c), who is also said to have intro* 
duced aspirates ; but botli were used at first only in the schools of the 
grammarians. In the fifth century the Alexandrian deacon £uthaliua 
furnished his edition of the Acts and Catholio Epistles with accents, 
such as already existed in several ancient MSS. In order to facilitate 
the reading off the text in these books Euthalius divided it as ho 
had done before that of the Pauline Epistles into vrlxoit <•«• lines, 
oontaiuing just as many words as could be conveniently uttered in 
a breath ; and such stichometrioal way of writing was afterwards ap* 
plied to the Oospels and came into common use even beyond Egypt.* 
As the putting of these lines made MSS. more bulky and costly, the 
beginning and end of them received some kind of marks, oreatl&g a sort 
of interpunction. Tet the beginnings of this method take veiy different 
forms along with stichometry, especially the usage of the Greek gram- 
marians according to Dionysius tbe Thraoian (comp. Isidore of Spain, 
OrigeUt u 19). It was not till the ninth century after which a division 
into words prevailed, that such interpunction became general though 
differing greatly, till it attained its more settled form from Aldus and 
Paulus Manutius, after the invention of printing. 

8. M/hen Clement of Alexandria speaks of re/MiroreU, Tertnllian and 
Dionysius of Alexandria of capitula (ce^dXaia), it is doubtful whether 
they were merely fanciful divisions made by the reader for a right uu- 

* The same is found as early as the fourth oentuiy in Greek and Latin 
classics {rrtxv^y or ffrixvp^ yp^-^^t pl^ei ffrixvp^^f* ^mxo/ierpia). 
Origan arranged tbe poetical books of the Old Testament card arixovt, 
and Jerome adopted it in his translation. Euthalius gives an -account 
of his procedure, in Zaoagni, Collectanea Monum, Vet. tccl.^ Bom., 1698, 
i p. 403 ff. The length of the stichs varied greatly among different 
truiscribers and in different writings. The account of the number of 
stichs at the end of the books (comp. the stichometry of the Cod. 
Clarom., g 11, 1) continued long alter the stichometrioal mode of writing 
had been giyen up. 
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dentaading of tbe eontenta ; or seotions, wbioh each copyist marked aa 
he pleased. Ohreater carreDcy was obtained by the dWislon of the Qospela 
Into sections, which Ensebias nambered in the Oospel-harmony of 
Ammonius of Alexandria (3rd century) for the easier finding of parallel 
sections. By his ten oanons he thus characterised the passages found 
in one Gospel, in two, three or in all four. Besides these 1163 ict^Duua 
(Matt. 865, Mark 234, Luke 342, John 231) later MSS. haye the more 
comprehensive rlrXm (for the most part with an announcement of the 
contents : titulum), that are almost like the present chapters (accord- 
ing to Suidas Matthew 68, Mark 48, Luke 83, John only 18). Euthaliua 
found in the Pauline Epistles an UOttnt tQp ce^aXo/wr (148 altogether) 
which he took into his stichometrical edition, and completed by a like 
division of the Acts into 40 and of the Catholic Epistles into 31. Andrew 
of Casarea in Gappadocia, who lived at the end of the fifth century, 
divided the Apocalypse into 24 X670C and 72 xe^SXaia. The present 
distribution into chapters oomes from Hugo a Sancto Garo in the 13th 
century, who is said to have introduced it into his Latin postils on 
Mcount of his projected oonoordanoe. As early as the 13th century 
theologians began to quote according to it ; and it was transferred from 
the Vulgate into the Greek text in the first printed editions.' Bobert 
Stephens the printer made the present division into verses, putting it 
into his edition of 1551. The superscriptions and subscriptions of the 
individual books in the New Testament, originally short, gradually 
lengthening and containing all sorts of notices relating to time and plaoe 
are all of later date, as appears from their own statements even where 
these are apparently incorrect ($ 1, 1). 

4. The purity of the original text was vitiated from the first by 
copies which could easily be disfiRured by every kind of careless and 
arbitrary procedure, in the absence of all official control, since careful 
adherenoe to the letter was completely unknown at that time. On the 
other hand, the mo<1e of citation in old time was so careless in respect 
to the words ($ 5, 6), and the means of giving the intended S'^nse to the 
written word so easily applied,' that every inducemrat to intentionally 
alter the text was wanting. Heretical tendencies departing from the 
traditional Apostolic doctrine were tbe first to feel the need of grounding 
their foreign doctrines upon the writings that were handed down, by 



' From these must be distinguished ecclesiastical reading sections 
(rtpiKowal), Euthaliua divided Uie Acts and Epistles into 57 di^ayrti- 
rett in his stichometrical edition. Collections of ecclesiastical pieces for 
reading (loctiooaria, iKkoyddia)^ of Gospel pertcopes {t^yytXiapia or 
'Xiffrdpia) and of pericopes from the Acts and Epistles {Tpa^r6<rro\oi) 
are found in the West after the fifth century ; in the East n >t before the 
•eventh or eighth. Comp. Ranke Uef*er d*n Unprung unteres heutigfn 
PerikopensyiUin^ Berlin, 1847. In MSS. their extent is often marked 
by a {ipx^} ftnd r (rAot). ' A list of the reading sections according to the 
words at their beginning and end is called Capitulare {vwa^pu^) or, 
when desigQed for holy days /ufycXdytor. 
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texi*cliangM ({ 8, 4. C!oinp. Enseb., If. £., on the paarngM th«re cited)- 
Snt many textual falsidoationB diseuFsed between heretics and cathoUoi 
▼ere harmlese Tariationa, each party preferring those that salted it 
(eomp. Matt. zi. 27 ; John i. 10) ; and real falaificationa of the text eonld 
no longer succeed in opposition to the jealous watclifulnees of the Ghurah* 
It was not until a much later period, when firmly formulated eoclesiaa- 
tical dogma was no longer in harmony with the freer eipressions of the 
New Testament, that doctrinal alterations were really attempted ; and 
they could be removed easily enough from the origiual text, because the 
latter was preserved in so many MSS. But along with this complainta 
were made about the differences in the drrlypa^ already noticed by 
IrensBUS {Adv. Uareg,, ▼. 80, 1), which Origen refers partly to the care- 
lessness of transcribers, partly to the audacity of improvers (ta Aiatth.^ 
torn. 15, 14). He himself however did not refrain from such procedure, 
as is shown by his introduction of the Oergesenes (Matt. viii. 29) and 
of Bethabara (John i. 28) into the text. The MSS. made or revised by 
him as well as by his sucoeFsors Pierius and PampLilus, were particularly 
valued (comp. Jerome on Matt. xxiv. 86, De Vir. III., 75, Kuseb., H. K.^ 
Ti. 82) ; but that he undertook a formal critical reoension of the New 
Testament as of the Septuagint text he himself expressly deuies {on 
Hatth., tom. 15, 14). Something of tljis nature certainly appears to have 
been done by the Eg\ptiau bishop Hesyrhius and tbe Alexandrian pree- 
byter Luclan (Srd century, see Jerome, Ep, ad Damammt De Vir, fU., 
77, comp. D^eiet. GeLt 6, 14, and besides $ 12, 4) ; but we know nothing 
of the method and results of their endeavours, wbich were at all events 
entirely rejected in the West. On the other hand, the traces of various 
correcting hands in our MSS. show that the latter were often oompared 
with others and corrected by them, so that though many errors caused 
by carelessness were removed, only secondary readings were usually 
introduced. How many of our MSB. rest upon such corrected copies 
is sbown by the mixed readings and half alterations which they contain. 
It was not until tbe seventh and eighth centuries when Constantinople 
became the chief seat of transcribers that a more equable and correct, 
but much emended text was restored to the younger MSS. 

5. The commonest mif^takes are the omission of letters, syllables, 
words and clauses in cases where the like or same followed, and the eye 
of the copyist wandered from the one to tbe other (by homoioteleuton). 
The instances in wbich letters or syllables were doubled are much less 
frequent. Many letter sin the square chsracter like one another were 
readily interchanged. In dictating, coni«onants of like sound wera vei7 
often exchanged; while vowels and diphthongs similarly pronounced 
chiefly in consequence of itacism were also confounded. The expres- 
sion was often involuntarily conformed in words to the context; even to 
senselessness in the endings of words. It is hard to say how far the 
interchange of synonymous expressions, pronouns, and of simple and 
compound words is owing to sheer carelessness. Many transpositiona 
arose merely from the fact that a word was omitted by mistake; and 



I 
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aboe Ihe omisaion was toon observed it wm xeetiiied bj tiie fink tma- 
•oriber patting tha word in • later place, or, after the eoxreotor had 
marked the error, the word was introdnoed into a wrong plaoe by a later 
oopyiet. AbbreTiatione also were sometimee read inocrreotly, original 
glosaee erroneously pat into the text, a word altered or supplied after New 
Testament parallels or (in citation) after the LXX. either anoonsdoaily 
or on the presuppoeition of the text's being neoessarily wrong because it 
does not agree with the parallels passing through the mind of the oopjist. 
The older are the sources of the text the more numerous axe the mistakea 
in them which have arisen solely from the negligence and haste of tran- 
scribers, or from the more or less arbitraiy alterations of words and want 
of care in reproducing letters. 

6. The text has suffered much greater injury from intentional emen- 
dations, which always advance towards the formation of one that is 
essentially uniform. In this respect there is naturally a superabun- 
dance of additions consisting of subject and object, copula and verb, 
genitives (especially pronouns) and adjectives (or pronouns), of articles 
and appositions, of cozgonotions, adverbs and prepositional additions 
even amounting to glosses of all kinds which serve the purpose of 
elucidation. Synonyms and pronouns, simple and oompouud words 
(especially verbs), oonjunctions and prepositions, tenses, moods and con- 
jugations, cases and persons, word-forms and flexions are here exchanged 
with one another ; sometimes to make the expression more correct or 
to beautify it, sometimes to make it more emphatic or more conformable 
to the context. To this head belong the majority of word-transpositions, 
serving the purpose of emphasis or elucidation. Occasionally real 
difficulties are removed, at other times there is an intentional conform- 
ing to parallels especially in the Gospels, respecting which Jerome 
complains in the Epistle to Damasus. Many emendations are meant to 
facilitate the sense or to obviate the misunderstanding of it ; they also 
express the exegetical mind of the transcribers ; but on the whole we 
must not attribute too much exegetical reflection to emendators. Above 
all, no consistency should be looked for in these emendations, especially 
as they have passed over into later copies but partially, or have been 
partially corrected again by means of an older text. The fact that 
emendations continued to increase for a length of time in spite of the 
growing reverence for the letter was probably owing to the perception of 
the circumstance that the difference of texts which had been obserf ed 
from the first helped the meaning, so that the original which had been 
lost through the carelessness of tranaoribera could be restored 1^ their 
means. 

7. The quotations of the Fathers appear to be the surest evidences of 
the text as it was read at a definite time and in a definite place. These 
begin in fact with the time of Irensus,* whose ohief work however has 

* We learn from the history of the Oanon that the words of the Lord 
were mooh used at first, but for the most part veiy freely without ad* 
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been preserred only in a fragmentary way in Greek, io tbat at ibe inm 
of the second and third oentimet Clement of Alexandria is tbe only 
writer applicable to the present purpose. Origen is of more importanoe 
for the third oentnry, especially on aooonnt of his exegetioal works, 
though they are preserred only in part, and in a pretty free translation. 
In the fourth and especially the fifth oentory there are besides Ghiysos- 
tom, Athanasins, Epiphanius and Bosebios, together wiUi the inter- 
preters Theodoret and Theodore of Mopsuestia, of whose commeniariea 
nothing but fragments are preserred in oatenie and some in a Latin 
translation* Cyiil of Alexandria may also be mentioned, and the com- 
mentary of Andreas of Crete, specially nsefal for the Apocalypse. In 
the West the learned Jerome alone occupied himself with the Greek 
text ; while the Latin Fathers, as well as the translators of Irensus 
and Origen are available only for the text of the Old Latin Torsion. 
Of special importance are Tertullian and Cyprian in the third cen- 
tury ; in the fourth Augustine and Pelagins ; Ambrose and the so- 
oalled Ambrosiaster (Hilary the deacon), Yictorin and Bufinus, Hilary of 
Poitou and Lucifer of Cagliari ; in the fifth century Fulgentius, Sednlius, 
Vigilius ; and in the sixth the commentary of Primasius on the Apoca- 
lypse. These citations, howcTcr, present nothing but very fragmentary 
material ; and tbe necessary critical preparatory works are still wanting 
in which they might be collected and appraised.^ 



heriug to the individual Gospels, and generally in the form of mere 
allusions to the gospel narrative. All that is of any importance for the 
text of the Gospels prior to Ireneus, whether in ecclesiastical or heretical 
circles, is collected by R. Anger, Synopsii Evangeliorum M. M. L., Lips., 
1852. Tbe very free reminiscences of passages in the Epistles and Acts 
cannot prove anything in establishing their text, except some indistinct 
examples (especially in Polycarp). 

* The Church Fathers can only be sure witnesses for the form of the 
text they had, in cases where their exegesis or their doctrinal and 
polemic exposition is attached to the wording of the New Testament ; 
in other cases it is still doubtful how far they quote from memory 
or from consultation of the passage. Besides, there is a possibilitv that 
their copyists creditors adapted Uie quotations to the current text before 
them. It is also to be noted that satisfactory critical editions of the 
Fathers are still wanting, as well as complete collections of tLeir citations 
like what has been attempted in a masterly way by Bdnsch, Da$ Neue 
Te$tnment Tei tuUian$i Leipz. 1871 (comp. also his collections relating 
to the other Latin Fathen in the ZeiUehr.f. kiitor. TheoL, 1867, 69, 71, 
76). 
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n. MAvnsGRiPTa. 

Oomp. 0. IL Gregoiy's PrtUgomima Co TitOt^ndorT* XVf kA MCKom, JMjptSg, 
ISM,!. 

1. We possess between sixty and seTentj nncial M8S.; and nearly two« 
thirds of them contain more or less eztensiye fragments, about twenty* 
five, single parts of the Kew Testament or the whole. On the other 
hand there are upwards of 1,000 onrsive MSS. apart from Leotionaries, 
for the Gospels alone aboTe 600, for the Paoline Epistles above 800 ; but 
as they are not older than the end of the ninth oentnry, and oontain 
with few exceptions the later adjusted text, they are of less yalue. The 
age of the codices can be determined in almost arery case by indirect 
means alone ; by the state of the MS. (L 1), or the manner of writing 
(i. 2), and the dinsions that appear in it ; lor even if a remark is found 
upon the MS. as to date or other particulars, it may hare originally been 
due to the copyist and been adopted from him along with the MS. itself. 
But the age of a MS. does not determine the Talue of its text; since 
eren a proportionately late MS. may have much older contents. As it 
is certain that only separate parts of the New Testament were transcribed 
at an early date, a MS. that embraces at the present day the entire book 
may be referred in its Tarions portions to contents bearing a different 
character and value, as is apparently the case with respect to the God. 
Alex. It is often very difficult to distinguish the hands of different 
correctors (lectio a prima, a secunda manu, etc.). The codices bilingues 
(Gnecolatini, Qrieooeoptioi) have the translation in a particular column, 
in the margin, or between the lines (versio interlinearis). The suspicion 
raised by B. Simon, Michaelis and especially by Wetstein that the Greek 
text in the Greek-Latin M3S. has been altered from the Latin is now 
nniversally abandoned. The so-called mixed codd. (opp. puri) are fur- 
nished with scholia or a commentary; The present mode of marking 
the uncial MSS. with large Latin letters, the cursiYe with Arabic letters, 
has this inconvenience that the same letter frequently denotes different 
MSS. in different parts of the New Testament ; and particulsrly in the 
ease of the cursives different parts of the same MS. have a different 
cipher ; an arrangment which is chiefly owing to Wetstein. 

2. Only four uncials belonging to the fourth and fifth centuries, 
probably made in Kgypt (Alexandria) contain the whole of the New 
Testament in addition to the Old, or embraced so much at first. The 
most valuable of them is the Vatican (B) in the Vatican library (No. 
1209). Unfortunately it is defective from Hebrews ix. 14 to the end, so 
that the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon and the Apocalypse are wanting. > 

' Formerly there were only incomplete and unreliable collations of it ; 
and the edirion superintended by Cardinal Mai (Rome, 1858) proved 
thoroughly urisatisfaotory. ' Tisohendorf's edition (Leipzig, 1867) was 
derived from an examination too narrowly circumscribed by the author* 
ities ; but it gives in conjunction with the splendid facsimile edited by 
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To the fonrth centaty also belongs the Codes Sinaiticua (K) disooTered 
by Tischeudorf in the monastery of St. Catherine on Meant Sinai. It 
has the advantage of embracing all the New Testament without a gap; 
and was published by the discoverer in a splendid edition (Petersburg. 
186*2), as also in minor editions (Leipzig, 1863, 1865).' To the fifth 
century belongs the (3odex Alexandrinus in the British Museum, which 
wants, however, the greater part of Matthew and Second Ck>rintliiana, 
while in John's Oospel there is a gap of two chapters. The two epistles 
of Clement are at the end of the MS. It was published in £ac-simile by 
Woide in 1786, edited again by Cowper; and in 1879 issued by the 
curators of the Museum in a splendid fae-simile edition. The Codex 
Ephraem Syri or llegio-Parisiensis (C) belonging to the library of Paris, 
a rescript, is about tiie age of the Alexandrian ; but it is so defective as 
to contain only five-eighths of the New Testament, and has not been 
deciphered for the most part till recently.* 

8. The Gospels were earliest and oftenest copied. Upwards of twenty 
complete or at least extensive portions of them are contained in unciaJ 
MSS. Besides the oodd. mentioned in No. 2 there is the sixth century 
and Western stiohometrioally written Greek-Latin Cod. Bczab or Canta- 
brigiensis (D), containing the Gospels and Acts, having however im- 
portant gaps (ed. Th. Kipling, Gambr., 1793 ; Scrivener, Loudon, 1867). 
In addition to it there are the Codex Begins (L) in the national library 
of Paris, No. 62, a MS. which is often in contact with the oldest text, 
and belonging to the eighth century (ed. Tischendorf in the MonuiHetUa 
ioera inediUit Leipz., 1846) ; and the Cod. Sangallensis (A) a Greek- 
Latin MS. with an interlinear version in the library of St. Gall, and of 
the ninth century (ed. Bettig, Zurich, 1836), both containing the four 
Gospels though not without gaps. Numerous fragments of all four 

Yercellone and Cozza (Band V. 1868) a satisfactory knowledge of its text. 
Editions ad fidem Cod. Vat. were published by Kuenen and Cobet 
(Le.^den, 186()) and by Phil. Buttmann (Berlin. 1862). 

3 The parts of the Old Te^tament discovered in 1844 were published 
at Leipzig as the Cod. Friderico-Augustanus, in 1846. Besides the Old 
and New Testaments the Cod. Sinait. contains the Epistle of Barnabas 
and part of the Shepherd of Uermas. Comp. Tischendorf, Aol/tta edxU 
Cod. bibl. Sinait^ Lips. 1860. Die SinaUnUl, Leipz. 1871. As to the 
value of the Ms. comp. K. Wieseler Theol Stud. u. KriL, 1861, 64, 
Hilgenfeld, who puts it into the sixth century, in his ZeiUckr.f. wi9$. 
TheoL 1864, 1, and against him Tischendorf in the same journal 1864, 
2. Comp. also Phil. Buttmann in the same, 1864, 66, 8oriv«ner, A i'ull 
Collation of the Cod. 5tn., London, 1864, 67. The MS. is in Peters- 
barg. 

' In this palimpsest the entire writing was washed off in the twelfth 
century, and the parchmcut furnished anew with the Greek text of 
ascetic writings belonging to the Syrian Ephraem. At the end of the 
seventeenth century, the old, effaced chaiacters were discovered and 
brought out again after the Giobei-tine tincture had been applied, 18:i4, 
85. The text was actually deciphered by Tisoheiico.'f, and that of thd 
New Testament edited in fausimile, Leipzig, 1843* 
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Qospelfl are also in the Cod. Oaelpherbytaaas (P) of the rizth oentiuy 
(ed. Tisoh., Monum. nova coll., 18G9), and Codex Monacenais (X) belong- 
ing to the beginning of the tenth eentoiy. Important tragmenta of 
Matthew are contained in the Cod. Dabliuenftis reacriptns (Z) of the 
sixth centmy (ed. J. Barrett, Dablin, 1801; T. K. Abbott, Loud., 1880). 
Fragments of Luke are in the Cod. Nitriensis (R) a palimpsest of the 
sixth oentory (ed. Ttsoh., IfoniiJii. nova colLt 1857) and the Cod. Zacyn* 
thins (S), a palimpsest of the seTenth or eighth century (ed. Tregelles, 
18G1). Fragments of Luke and John are in the Cod. Borgianas (T) of 
the iifth century (ed. Oeorgi, 1789) and the Cod. Gnelpherbytanns IL 
(Q) about the same age (ed. Tisch., Montun. nova eoU,, 1860). All other 
uncials from the Cod. Basileensis (E) of the four Gospels (eighth century) 
contain on the whole nothing but the later emended text. Here too 
belongs the Cod. Ros^anensis (Z) of the sixth century lately discovered 
by O. ▼. Gebhardt and A. Hamack, who edited it in 1883. 

4. Next to the Gospels the Pauline Epistles were most frequently 
transcribed. Besides the uncials mentioned in No. 2 there is the Codex 
Claromontaims (D) belonging to the sixth century, and now in the 
Paris library No. 107, written stiobometrically in Greek and Latin, and 
belonging to the West (ed. Tisoh., Leips., 1852) ; of which the Cod. 
Saugermanensis (£) is a late copy not without gaps, the original text 
being mixed up with corrections. Valuable fragments of the Paqline 
Epistles are also contained in the Cod. Coislinianus (H) of the sixth 
century. It is probable that one and the same original MS. is repro- 
duced in the Cod. Augiensis (F) which Scrivener edited at Cambridge 
(1859), and the Cod. Boemerianos (G) now in Dresden, edited by Matthai 
(Meissen, 1791, 1818); both belonging to the ninth century. Of the 
same date are the Cod. Mosquensis (K) which contains the Catholic 
Epistles also ; the Cod. Passionei now Angelicus (Ls which has also the 
Acts; the Cod. Porphyrianus (P) having the Apocalypse besides (ed. 
Tiscli., i/ontim. nova eolLt 1865, 1869) and the Cod. Uffenbachianns or 
Buber (M) having valuable fragments of the Epistles to the Corinthiana 
and Hebrews (ed. Tisoh., in the Aneed, ioer. et pro/., Leipzig, 1855, 
1861). 

5. For the Acts we have in addition to thoee mentioned in No. 2 the 
Cod. Cantabr. (D, eomp. No. 8) and the Codd. L P (comp. No. 4) besidea 
the Cod. Laudianns (E) in Oxford, a stiehometrical Greek-Latin MS. 
belonging to the sixth or seventh century (ed. Th. Heame, Oxford, 1715 ; 
Tisch., Ifontim. nova eolL, 1870) and the Cod. Mutinensis (H) of the ninth 
oentury. For the Catholic Epistles there are only those mentioned und>*r 
No. 2 and 4 (K L P). For the Apocalypse there is in place of the Cod. 
Vaticanns here defective a MS. also in the Vatican library (No. 2066) 
belonging to the eighth century (B), published by Tisohendorf in the 
Monum. (Leipsig, 1846, eomp. also the Appendix Novi Ttitanunti VaUe^ 
X869) which is inferior in valoe to Cod. P (No. 4). 
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m. Yebsions. 

What ftte fpvea here are only each as serre for lonrees of ibe text and 
therefore those taken directly from the Greek. Being oonsiderably older 
than the oldest MSS. they may be of the greatest importance so far as 
the words of the original can be safely ascertained from tbem. Bat the 
MSH. of them which are extant vary as well as the Qietik codd., and lie 
under the euRpioion of having been altered after the onrrent Greek tezk 
Critical editions are also wanting. 

1. In Syria there appeared soon after Tatian's Diatessaron (S 7i 6) 
'* The Gospel of the Separated,*' t.«. a Syriac version of the four Gospels 
eomplete. This was published as preserved in extensive fragments by 
Curetou : Remains of a Very Ancient Recemion of the Four OotpeU in 
SyriaCt London, 1858 (in Tisch. Syr •«}. The MS. was found among 
the monasteries of the Nitrian desert, and belongs to the fifth century 
(comp. F. Bfithgen, Evangelienfragmente, Der Orieehisehe Text de$ 
currtoMchen Syrertt Leipz., 1885). More recent probably is the Ptshito, 
i.e. simple, faithful, a verbal but not slavishly literal translation repre- 
senting the limited canon of the Syrian Church at the beginning of the 
third century (§ 10, 1). It was published at Vienna in 1555, afterwards 
by Leusden and Schaaf (Leyden, 2nd ed. 1717, in Tisch. Syr "*^), lastly 
by Lee (London, 1823) and W. Greenfield (London, 1828); but it still 
a*^aits critical elaboration. In the year 508 the Monophysite bishop 
Philoxenus had a new translation made by his rural bishop Polyoarp, 
which slavishly adheres to the Greek text even to the extent of being 
ungrammatical. But it is preserved only in a revision by Thomas of 
Cliarkel in the year ClCf, who compared it with later Greek MSS. and 
furnished it with critical signs after the manner of Origen (ed. J. White, 
Oxford 1778-1803, comp. in Tisch. Syr p, and the Gospel of John accord- 
ing to it, published by Bernstein, Leipzig, 1853).' 

2. Their nearness to the oldest text makes the Egyptian versiont 
almost more valuable than the Syriac ones. The former seem to have 
originated in the third century, since monks who knew and need the 



1 The Gharklensian translation contains the four Catholic Epistles 
wanting in the Peshito, but not the Apocalypse. The relation whirh 
these bear to the four Epistles published by E. Pococke (Leyden, 1630) 
and usually taken into editions of the Peshito is matter of dispute. 
Formerly it was believed but wrongly that the origiiud text of the 
Philoxenian was preserved in them, just as it was supposed that the 
Apocalypse published by Lud. de Dieu (Leyden, 1727j and taken into 
editions of the Peshito was the work of Thomas of CharkeL Comp. 
Bernstein, De CharkUnti N. T. transL Syriaetr^ BresUu, 1837. 3 
Ausg. 1854. Biokell, Conspeetue rei Syrorwn literarice^ Monast., 1871. 
There is an Evangelisterium which Adler discovered in the Vatican 
library written in a sort of Aramiean dialect, and said to have been made 
from the Greek in the fifth century, published by Count F. Minischalchi 
Erizzo as an Evangelium liierosolymitanum (18G1-64), marked by Tiseh. 
as Syr K 
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Bible were aoqaainted only with the language of flie people. Of ihe 
oldest Upper Egyptian translation in the Thebaie or Sahidic dialect (in 
Tisoh. Sah.) nothing bat fragments have been published as yet. These 
were collected and published by W. Ford (Appendix to Woide*s edition 
of the Ck)d. Alex., 1799), by Zoega (1810), Engelbreth (1811) and by O. ▼. 
Lemm {Bruchit. d, $ahid. Bibeluebeneizung, Leipz., 1885). On the 
other hand, the somewhat younger version in the dialect of Lower Eg^'pt 
(Memphitic) usually called the Coptic (in Tisoh. cop.) was published by 
Wiikins (Oxf., 1716), by Schwartse {DU EvangeUen, Leips., 1846. 1847) 
and by P. Boettlcher {Acts and BpUtlei, Halle, 1852). There is nothing 
but unimportant fragments of a version in the Basmurio dialect, the 
knowledge of which we also owe to Zoega and Engelbreth (see above)* 
Christianity came to Ethiopa in the fourth century, and even then a 
translation of the Bible seems to have been made in the prevailing Qees 
language. That which has been preserved (in Tisoh. iBth.), followed 
Tsrious Greek M8S. whose readings were occasionally mixed. It was 
edited at Bome in 1548 ; but a more exaot Latin translation than this 
edition was made by Bode (Brunswick 1753). A. new edition prepared 
lor the Bible Society of London by Th. Pell Piatt (London, 1826, 1830) 
makes no pretence to a critioal character. 

8. The Ootbs in the fourth oentury received through their bishop Ul- 
filas a translation of the Bible from the Greek (oomp. G. Waits, Lehen 
wuL Lehre de$ UiJUoif Hannover, 1840). The Gospds are preserved in 
the Cod. Argenteus at Upsala, a MS. of the fifth or sixth century, cele- 
brated both for its beauty and its singular fortunes. Since 1665 it has been 
repeatedly edited, last of all by Uppstri^m (Upsala, 1854, 1857). Frag- 
ments of the Epistle to the Bomans were edited by Knittel from a Wolfen- 
biittel palimpsest (Braunschweig, 1762), considerable fragments of the 
Pauline Epistles by Count Castiglione from palimpsests found by Mai 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan (Mail., 1829, 1830). The whole waa 
edited by Gabelents and Loebe (Leipz., 1836-1846 ; oomp. in Tisch. go), 
and lastly by Bernhardt (1884 ; comp. also Bernhardt, KritUcJte UnUr» 
ittehungen Hber die gothuehe Bibel, Meissen, 1864; Elberfeld, 1868; 
Vulfila, Oder die gothUehe Bibel, 1875). The history of the Armenian 
version is well known through the Armenian history of Moses of Chorene. 
It was made from the Greek in the first half of the fif ih centuiy, not 
without having been influenced from the first by the Peshito whidi the 
Armenians had used before. It has also been conjectured that it has 
been influenced in the MSS. and even the editions of it, by the Vulgate 
(ed. Uscanus, Amsterd., 1866 ; Zohrab., Venedig, 1789, 1805 ; comp. in 
Tisoh., arm).' 



* Of still less value for the criticism of the text are existing Arable 
versions (in Tisoh., ar., arr.)- because they were usually made from the 
Syriao and Coptic, when Islam overspread western Asia and Africa and 
suppressed the languages ot the people there (oomp. the Arabs Erpenius, 
Leydeu, 1616, published from a Leyden MS. of the New Testament hj 
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4. Still ewlier than in Syrift the need of • Latin translation waa Mi 
In the West, natnrall/ not in Borne and aearoelj in Ital/, bat in the 
proTinoes where Christianity had earliest taken root, as in Africa, where 
Tertallian speaks of the translation of a Ghreek expression ** qa» in nsom 
exiit " (Ds Monog.t 11). The agreement of his quotations with those in 
the Latin text of Irenans shows that there most hare been a tolerably 
wide-spread translation even at the end of the second oentniy. But it 
nnqnestionably belongs in its origin to a time when the Gospeb alone 
were read in ehnrehes and the need of a version in the language of the 
country was felt. The apostoUo writings were translated gradaally« 
according as they eame into general use ; so that one translator for the 
whole is out of the queation. Jerome knew only an '* antiqua tnmslatio, 
Tulgata editio " (oomp. Oassiodor., Inttitut, Divin,, Ut. 14, Tetus transla- 
tio) the M8S. of which he found in snoh confusion that each one appeared 
to be a peculiar form of the text {Pntf. ad Damanun ; toi exemplariAt 
jfnot eodic€$)f a faot which he imputes to the carelessness of transcribers, 
but above all to the temerity of emendators, whom he calls ** ritiosi 
interpretes, imperiti translatores," because they improred the version 
mainly by the original text. When Augustin speaks of the ** in&nita 
Tarietas latinorum interpretum " {D« Doetr. Chriit,, 2, 11 ; ** nullo modo 
numerari possunt '*), his language faiYours the idea that he refers to emen- 
dators rather that to translators of the entire N. T ; but he oonsidered 
the MSB. which had become by suoh means oharaoteristioaUy different 



Thomas Erpe). Tet there must have been an older translation of the Gos- 
pels derived directly from the Oreek and underlying more or less various 
later versions (Storr, Dtf Ew, ArabicU, Tab., 1775; Gildemeister, Dtf 
Evang. in Arab. TrantLt Bonn, 1865). It was edited at Borne in 1590, 
and again by Lagarde from a Vienna MS. (Leipz., 1864). But it is very 
questionable whether it belongs to a time prior to Mohammed. In like 
maaner, the Arabic versions ci the K. T. in the Polyglotts made directly 
from the Greek (oomp. also the editions published by the Boman Propa- 
ganda, 1671, and the London Bible Society, 1827) are of very uncertain 
origin, and have been altered in part in the editions after the Vulgate or 
the original Gieek. Otber Oriental translations are whoUy worthless. 
The Georgian (Grusinian) did not exist before the end of the sixth oen- 
tury ; whether it was miMie direct from the original is doubtful ; and it 
was revised in the edition of Moscow (1743, 1816) from the Slavic-Russian 
Bible. Tbis Slavic translation, said to proceed from the two apostles of 
the Slavs, Cyril and Methodius, in the ninth century (in Tisch., el ) waa 
made indeed from the Greek, but was influenced from the first by the 
Vulgate, since according to tbe papal decree of 880 the Gospel was 
always to be read in Latin first, and then in Slavonic. It has been 
examined by Dobrowsky (Slovanka, 2 Lfg , Prag , 1815) and by Muralt, 
(1848). The Gospels were printed as esrly as 1512 in Wallacbia, the 
entire N. T. at Wiina, 1628 ; at Moscow, 1668, 1751. A Persian transla- 
tion of the Gospels made from the Greek was edited by Wheloe and 
Pierson (Lond., 1652-57), but it belongs to the fourteenui century (in 
Tisch., pers^M. The Gospels in the Polyglotts (in Tisch. penkP) hava 
been tranalatea from the Peshito. 
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In different districts (oomp. Retract,, L 21, 8; Co(fien AM, contra 
FatiMt,, 11, 2 : ** eodd. aliamm regionnm ") as so mtaiy different yer- 
sions ; among which he prefers the Itala (t>. the one that originated in 
Italy, De Doctr, Chrittiana, 2, 16). This appellation is the traditi<'iial 
designation of all memorials of the old Latin translation now extant, 
whether they really go hack to aoommon root or to different translatorn) * 
These memorials, even apart from the patristic dtations which are 
doubly precarious in the present case (ii. 7) are very numerous es- 
pecially in the Gospels, furnishing by their exoessiTe llterality yery safe 
references to the text which is at their basis, and going back as high at 
least as our Greek copies. They are marked with small Latin letten in 
the critical apparatus.* 

s This question cannot be decided either by the aboye statements of 
the Church Fathers, or by the extant remains of the old Latin transla- 
tion, since the separate parts of the writing refer back in any case to 
differeut tra&Blators, since different translators could bardly have worked 
quite indepeudently of one another, and since a version revised through- 
out according to the original text differs from one made in dependence 
upon an older, by a fluctuating line. The majority of modern textual 
critics abide by one common basis (comp. also Eichhom). Miehae'is 
supposes several translators, as do de Wette, Hug, Beuss, especially 
Zeigler {Die Utteinitchen Bibel Uebenettungen vor Hieronymui, Miinchen, 
1879). The question too whether the language of the extant fragments 
of the old Latin translations points to an African or an Italian origin is 
still doubtfol. Comp. on this subject Bonsch, Itaia and VtUyata, Marb. 
n. Leipz., 2 Aufl., 1875, and his comprehensive studies of tiie Itala in 
the Zeittchr. f. wist. Thfol, 1868, 83. 

* John Martianay published at Paris in 1695 after the Cod. Corbejen- 
sis (ff 1) the Gospel of Matthew and James's Epistle. In 1785 (ed. Auota, 
Pans, 1749, 51) Sabatier published in his Bibl. i. Lat, Ven. Antiq., in 
yol. iii. the Gospels after the Cod. Colbertinus (c) of the eleventh centuiy. 
In 1749 Jos. Blanohini, in his EvangelUrium Quadiuplex, published at 
Bome, the Gospels after the Cod. Yercellensis (a) of the fourth century 
(which Irici bad already edited at Milan, 1748), the Cod. VeronensiK (6) 
of the fifth century, and the Cod. Brixianus (f ) of the sixth. The Cod. 
Palatinus ^e) of the fifth century was publishea by Tischendorf (Evang* 
Palat,, Leipz., 1847) ; and the same scholar also published important 
fragments of the Coo. Bobbiensis (k) of the fifth century in the Vimna 
Jahrbiicher, 1847, 48. Mark and Luke were published by Alter, and 
recently by Belsheim (Leipz., 1885) after the Cod. Vindobonensis (i) of 
the sixth century. The Cod. Bhedigeranus (l) of the seventh centuiy 
was published by Haase at Breslau (1865, 66). Comp. the old Latin 
Bible texts now appearing at Oxford, in addition to these, besides nu- 
merous fragments, there are the Latin translations in Uie Codd. Ghreoo- 
Latini (comp. ii. ), always denoted by small letters corresponding to the 
large ones of the Greek text, which extend to the Epistles also. The 
Itala fragments of the Pauline and Petrine Epistles have been recently 
publishea by L. Ziegler (Marburg, 1876). Comp. too the fragments of 
the Boman Epistle published by Knittel (Braunschweig, 1762), and ^ 
tlie Boman and Galatian Epistles by Bdnsch {Zeitschr, f, wUt, Theol.^ 
1879). Tbe Acts and Apocrypha were edited by Belsheim from the Gigae 
Librarum^ Miinst., 1879. The Anglo-Saxon, whieh wm made trom th* 
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5. In order to rectify the great confnsion arising ont of saelidiffereneei 
among the codd., Jerome, urged hy the Boman bishop DamasoB, under- 
took a revision of the old Latin translation. It was not withont suspicions 
of the offence. which his work would excite and with the greatest caution 
that he altered only where the sense was expressly wrong, and solely by 
Greek MSS. conformed in their general character to the old Latin trans- 
tion. Even in cases where he preferred another reading in his commen- 
taries, his revision was often allowed to remain in the old text. He began 
his work with the Gospels (383 a.d.), and has given an account of his 
procedure in the preface addressed to Damasus. Without doubt he 
extended it to the whole of the N. T. (comp. D« Vir. IlL, 135).* Nor 
was he wrong in foreseeing that the undertaking would bring upon him 
the reproach of a saorilegium. In the fifth century, Leo the Great still 
used nothing but the old Latin version. On the other hand Gassiodoms 
declared in favour of the new one ; and by the authority of Gregory the 
Great who used both indiscriminately but with a preference for Jerome% 
it acquired more and more recognition, till it became in reality the Vul» 
gata, i.e. the universally received version, after the eighth century. 
Scarcely however had the Vulgate attained to general currency when 
the MSS. of it had already fallen into confusion not merely by the fato 
naturally attending all manuscript tradition, but by the readily occurring 
admixture of its text with that of the old Latin. Henoe endeavours to 
improve the text of the Vulgate from old MSS. date from the time oi 
Cassiodorus. Charlemagne oomnussioned Alcuin to make such a revi- 
sion. But all these attempts only increased the confusion, until after the 
thirteenth centuiy some proposed to themselves at least the task of 
emending the MS. text, putting in the margin nothing but various read- 
ings and critical remarks. This was done in the Correetoria BVfliea (Con. 
of Sens, conducted by the theological faculty of Paris, 1280) in which the 
different orders of monks zealously laboured. After the middle of tha 
fifteenth century begin printed editions (the first dated at Mainz, 1462) 
of which there were upwards of 200 till 1517 ; but they only present a 
late, mixed, and irregular text.* 

old Latin in the eighth century is also a sonroe for the knowledge of it 
(ed. M. Parker, Lend., 1751 ; Benj. Thorpe, Lond., 1842). 

* Comp. G. Biegler, Krit, Geseh. der Vulg.^ Sulz., 1820; Leander van 
Ess, Pragm. krit. Geich. der Vulg., Tfib., 1824 ; Kaulen, Geteh. der Vultf., 
Mflinz, 1868. The publishers of Jerome, Martianay (1692), Vallarsi and 
Maffe; (1734) were the chief persons who laboured to restore the text. 
Of MSS. of the Vulgate, we have, of the sixth century, the Cod. Amiati- 
nus (am.), the high age of which has been recently denied by Langen and 
Lagarde, probably wrongly (ed. Tischendorf. Leipz., 1850, 54), the Cod. 
Fuldentis (fu) put by Lacfamann and Buttmann at the basis of tiieir 
editions fed. Banke, Marburg, 1868), and the Cod. Forojuliensis ( for.) of 
the eighth century, with the Cod. Toletanus (tol.). Comp. the Proll. to 
Corsseu. EpUtula ad Gal, ad Fid, opt. Cod. Vxtlg,^ Berlin, 1885. 

* The first critical edition is that in the Complutensian PolyglotI 
(1517* eomp. iv. 1). The ohief Protestanta who busied themselveB wiUi 
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IV. The Printed Text and Text-uriticism. 

Oomp. Bean, BiblioUuea Ncvi Te»tatMwU Graei. Bnmsv., 187t. 

1. The Vulgate had been printed for half a oeutary ; there were now 
printed German and Hebrew Bibles, when some specimens of the New 
Testament in Greek first proceeded from the press of Aid as, in Veuiee, 
becanse the study of Greek was so backwarit. But after 1503 the Spanish 
cardinal, Franz Ximeues of Cisneros, archbishop of Toledo, laboured to 
produce an edition of the Greek Testament for his Polyglott. It was 
completed in 1514 ; but " the Bible of Aloala (Gomplutum) *' conld not 
be published till 1522 after the papal permission had been obtained. 
Meanwhile the bookseller Frobenias, in Basel, had got Erasmus to pre- 
pare an edition of the Greek Testament, which appeared with his own 
translation at Basel, 1576, so that it attained precedence over the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott as the editio princepg. Both editions were derived 
from late MS3., and were therefore relatively alike; besides, that of 
Erasmus was very hastily made, as Fr. Delitzsoh {HandsehriftUehe Funde, 
Leipz., 1861, 1862) has pointed out by the way in which a Beuchlin MS. 
of the Apocalypse was used. In the Polyglott the Greek is printed with- 
out accents and spirits ; it has become yery rare, but was reprinted by 
Gratz, N. T. Graco-LdL Tubing., 1821, 27, 51. 

2. Erasmus himself prepared four other editions of his text. Luther 
translated from the second (1519) ; the fourth and fifth (1527, 1535) were 
altered according to the Goniplutensian Polyglott ; yet it was repeated 
till 1705 in some thirty editions. That of Simon ColInaBus, at Paris, 
1534, presents a mixed text taken from these two editions. More import- 
ant service was rendered to the history of the text by the Paris printer, 
Boberft Stephens, and his learned son Henry. In the first two editions 
of the former (edd. mirificfe, 1546, 1549), he follows in the main the 
Complutensian ; in the splendidly printed third (ed. regia, 1550), he 
attaches himself chiefly to the fifth of Erasmus. Theodore Beza made 
this text the foundation of the numerous editions he superintended 
(1565-1598), using the various readings collected by H. Stephens in those 
issued after 1582. Stephens had collated the two MSS. Codd. D. But 



the text of the Vulgate were Andreas Osiander (1522) and Robert Stephens 
(after 1523), whose best edition appeared at Paris, 1540. After the 
Council of Trent declared the Vulgate to be the authentic Bible text 
(Session iv. deoret. 2 of April 8, 1546), the papal see was obliged to pro- 
vide for an authentic edition of it. But that proclaimed as such by the 
Bull ^temuM iUe (Sixtina, 1500) was withdrawn immediately after the 
Pope*s death, and a new one completed by Clement VIII. (Clementina, 
1592, 8, 96). Gomp. Thomas James, Bellum Papale t . Concordia Dii- 
eo'9 Sixti et CUm,^ Lond., 1606 ; Heinr. y. Bukentop, Lux de Ltice.^ Col. 
Agr., 1710 ; and for the history of the Clementine, Ungarelli in the Proll. 
of Vercellone, Var, Led, Vulg,, Bome, 1860, who also published a critical 
edition of the papal Vulgate. Manual editions by Leander van Em 
(1822) and Fleck (1840). 

YOL. n. B X 
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tb« Tariooi readlnei were oscd odI; in p:trt, nines Beza vonttued npon ■ 
mora Rearching improvsment ol the toit onl^ in hia tranalatioiiB ftad 
ADDOtatioas. While hia teit htid gnat repate in the liefoimed Cbnrcb, 
tha brothers Elzevir at Lejdea tolloired tlie icnprovemeuts made io it 
in their edition of Stephens's text (1624). The second edition (1633] 
ealle itself in the pietaoe "Uitue nunc ab omnibus reoeptne;" and though 
tluit teit wai so tor from ooTreaponding to the tact that Beiias ooanta 
np 188 other edition* diSering from it, ;et, throogh the efforle of theae 
bookaellere, the cotreotaess and porta'^leneel of tbeil editions, ot wbicU 
five eontaining about 8,(KK) oopiaa trere isBued, the teil diSerin;; but 
little from that o( Stephens beoams In faot tbeti'zAurec(Ftiu(r tnTisoh. 
•Dd where it departs from the ed. regia of Stephen! r*J. Impeifeet u it 
U, it obtained an almost sacred aathority in the Lutheran Chureh, which 
bad before adhered to the Erasmian text need bj Luther. 

S. Oollsotiong of ToriouB readingB began to be made, espeeiall; in 
England, on the baeis of the reeipta. la hie Iiondoa Foljglot (16G7> 
Biiui Waltongava the rarioui readings of Ood. A, Ood. D Kod of many 
other MS3. John Fell (Oxford, 167S) enlai^ed tb« nambei ; and John 
Hill urged on the oontiuoance of enoh work, hanng in hia edition (Ox- 
ford, 1707, reprinted by L. Kileter, Amsterdam, 1710), furnished with 
oomprebensife prolegoniena (ed. Balthenina, Eiinigeberg, 1794), inoreaied 
the Tariations from MSS., versioni and Fathers to the amount of 80,000. 
Hia eoD(emponu7 and friend, the great alasiioalphilologiit Bichard Bent- 
ley, intended on snob basia to make a eritiool edition with a text repre- 
■anted by MBS. at leaat 1,000 yean old, saeh m it wu, abont the timo 
«t Jerome ; bat only a specimen of it appeared, the last obaptei of tha 
Apocalypse (1730). The last soholar who stilt issued the simple texOu 
rtctptut, because he eonld not publish an edition except on this condition, 
was John James Watstein (Amsterd., 17S1, 17S3). Bat in his prolego- 
mena, which had already appeared in 1730 (ed. Bemler, with remarks, 
17G4, 63) he not only ineressed the aritioal apparatus, but described, 
named, examined MSS. and prononnoed bis opinion of their critical Talus, 
The text according to his intentions was publistied by W. Bowyer 
(Lond., 1763) ; but as he held that the Western eodd. were oorrwited 
from the Latin text and therefore rejected them, while he also supposed 
that the ancient Oriental oodd., agreeing with the Western, bad beeD 
eotreoted, his textdoes not materially depart from the leatut receptut. 

4. Meanwhile Joh. Albr. Bengal had broken throogh the band ot tha 
rteepta in Osnnany, following in the wake ot some English predsoaasors, 
by altering it in his edition of the New Testament (Tub., 1734, 6th ed., 
1796, superintended by his grandson) ; but only where another editloli 
hod led the way (except in the Apocalypse). Undisturbed by the in- 
seeurity appearing to attach to the text of the New Testament in view ot 
the eTer-iocraasiug oollaotions of Tarious readings, he endeavoored to 
reach a firm jadgment as to the ralue of the STidences (or the text, and 
disooyeied that they separated into two families according to their pecn- 
liu oharMteiiatioB, Ti>. ths AMoaa npiesented by Cod. A and the ol d e rt 
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Tersionfl ; the Asiatic by the younger MS3. ; so that h beo&me possible 
to classify iudividaal readings according to their real valtte. His Appar^ 
atits Criticiu was pabllsiied after his death by Burbk, Tiib., 1763 ; and 
his ideas haying been adopted by Semler were eximnded till tbey took 
the form of different text-recensions (Hertneneutische Vorbereitung, IV., 
1765 ; Apparattu ad liber. S. T, interpr,, 1761) ; and in this shape they 
formed a b^isis for the recension -system of the great textual critic Jobn 
J:iiues Griesbach. According to him Bengel's African family (traced 
back by Semler as the ree. oceid, to Origen) shonld be lesoWed into two 
recensions, the Western belonging to a time before the Cdnon was 
formed, bearing a rougher, more Hebraising linguistic character and 
showing more exegeticsJ glosses, explanations and paraphrases (God. D, 
in the Gospels, Codd. D, E, F, G, Panline, the Latin Fathers and ver- 
sions) ; and the Alexandri:in (occidental), originating in the middle of 
the second eentnry when the Canon was being formed, and having more 
regard to purity of language (God. B, G, Gospels, A, B, G, Epistles, tha 
Greek Fathers and some versions. From them he separated the Con* 
stantinopolitan (Byzantine) recension representing a mixed text origin- 
ating in the fourth century, which he found in the younger MSS. (for 
the Gospels also in God. A), This corresponded to the Asiatic family of 
Bengel (traced back by Semler as the Orient, recension to Lucian). In 
many witnesses he found a mixed text. The different recensions were 
regarded in his critical procedure each as one witness, setting forth firm 
principles for weighing their testimony as well as for estimating the 
internal grounds of readings, according to which the more or less.pro- 
bable might be taken into the text. In this respect he always continued 
largely dependent on the recepta.^ While y. Matthaei combated in the 
strongest and most passionate way Griesbach*s recension-system (oomp. 
Veb€r die iogenatmten Hecensionen, etc., Leipzig, 1804), Eichhom and 
Hug tried to giye it a stronger historical basis, which remained howeyer 
purely hypothetical.* On the other hand A. Sohola went back to the 



1 In hia first edition (Halle, 1774, 75) the first three Gospels were 
printed synoptioally, in wbioh form they were repeatedly reprinted; 
while the historical books subsequently, in a second edition contained 
the text of the synoptics separately (Halle, 1777) and afterwards became 
tbe first yolume of his edition. In his second edition of the New Testa- 
ment (1796, 1806, comp. yoi i. of a third edition edited by D. Sohulz, 
Berlin, 1827), he was able to use the materials that had been accum- 
mulated in the mean time. Oh. F. y. Matthai (/>at N. T., Biga, 178i- 
88, 2nd ed., 1803-7) collated more than 100 Moscow MSS., K. Alter 
{Sov. Teat, Wien, 1786, 7) cited Vienna MSS., Andr. Birch (Quatuor 
Evang.t Kopenh., 1788. and Varia Lectionen, 1798-1801) published the 
fruits of his critical journey undertaken witii Adler and Moldenhauer. 
Griesbach deyeloped his principles in the Symbola Criticte (Halle, 1785, 
93) and in his Commentariut Criticvi in Trxtum N. T,, Jena, 1798, 1811. 

' Hug called the Western recension of Griesbach which bad certainly 
no claim to be styled a text recension, the Kot^ ixdoffts, as Jerome called 
the nnreyiaed text of the Seventy in opposition to the Hexi^la ; and 
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two text-famflies of Bengel, arriving in this way again at tbe textui 
ree^tuit as Matthaei had done in his ; and the same text in the main 
was afterwards defended by lieicbe with tbe sharpest opposition to 
Griesbach.* 

5. Whilst the philologist E. Lachmann adopted the idea of Bentley 
he abandoned the purpose of restoring the original text, intending 
nothing more than to present the oldest traditional text of the fourth 
eentury although the Qumber of testimonies in his time was too small 
to justify such an undertaking, and many were still ins^ufficiently col- 
lated.^ It is Constantino Tisohendorfs great merit that he devoted 
himself to the task of enlarging and examining the textual apparatus. 
In numerous and extensive journeys he made a great number of dis- 
coveries among whioh the Cod. Sinait. is the most prominent, oollated 
MS3. with the greatest oare and edited many afresh or for the first time 
(oomp. Codd. B, C, D, Paul, E, Acts, L, P, Q, B, Gospels, • Gosp. am.), 
besides colleoting and revising the patristic quotations. His editions 
exceeding twenty in number, the first of whioh appeared in 1841, and 
gradnally reaching the " editio octava oritioa major " (Leips., 1869, 1% 
oomp. the prolegomena that appeared after his death written by G. B. 



thought it became more and more confused till the middle of the third 
century ; referring the Oriental reoension to Hesyohius and the Byzan- 
tine to Luoian, of whose critical labours however we know nothing ; and 
a degenerate form of the text to Origen. Since we know for certain that 
Origen did not undertake a recension of the N. T. text (L 4) Eiohhom 
dropped this and assumed a twofold type of the unrevised text as Asiatio 
and African as early as the second century; the former revised by 
liuoian inthe third century, the latter by Hesyohius; and this naturally 
led to a somewhat different division of the text authorities on the part of 
the two scholars. 

* While Matthaei reverted on the whole to the reetpta in oonsequenee 
of his Moscow MSS. (note 1) which generally present a younger emended 
text, A. SchoLs pronounced the Alexandrian form in the text found in 
the oldest Greek and Latin authorities to have been arbitrarily corrupted, 
and found the original text most correctly handed down from the auto- 
graphs of the Apostles, in the Constantinopolitan authorities (comp. The 
J^roUg to the N. T., Leipzig, 1830, 86, and his Bibl, knt. Beis^ 1823, 
in which however his communications respecting the HSS. oollated by 
him are said to be very unreliable). Beiche collated chiefly Paris MSS. 
fGdtt., 1847], and appeared in his Commentariui Critieu$ (Gdtt., 1853- 
62) a very violent opponent of Griesbaoh*s reoension system. It was also 
modified by F. W. Binck {Lucubr. Critical Basel, 1830) who compared 
lor the most part Venetian manuscripts. 

^ He explained the principles on which he proceeded in the Stud. «. 
Krit.t 1830, 85 (comp. in opposition C. F. A. Fritzsohe, De Conf, NL Tu 
Crit. quam Lachm,, ed. Giess, 1841). His manual edition appeared in 
1831 ; a larger one with critical apparatus and the Vulgate under tbe 
supervision of Phil. Buttmann jnr., appeared at Berlin, 1842, 50. By Ed. 
V. Muralt, 1846, 48, and Phil. Buttmann, 1865, 5th ed. 1874, were chiefly 
based upon the Cod. Vat. In the same way Bomemann published tht 
Acts according to the Cambridge MS., 1848. 
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Gregory, 1 , 1881) present a textual apparatus ever inoreasing in fnlnesa 
and oertaioty. The text is always independeatly constituted after the 
oldest testimonies, but he has wavered greatly in the principles from 
which he set out, as is shown by the changes which the text has suffered 
in the various editions. Beginning with Lachmann*s method, he had 
gradually come nearer again to Griesbaoh and iheree''pta on the basis 
of a system allied to Bink's of four textual classes, the Alexandrian 
(cnrreut among the Jewish Ohristians of the East) and the Latin ; the 
Asiatic (among the native Greeks of Asia Minor and Greece) and th« 
Byzantine text (comp. Stud, u. Krit., 18 42). These he distinguished 
without desiring to make out anything about their origin and without 
finding them always preserved in purity in the textual authorities. 
Finally he returned again to the fundamental ideas of Lachmann, 
although his inordinate attachment to the Sinaiticus hindered him from 
carrying them out exactly, and though he never renounced the desire to 
restore the original text by a criticism based on iotemal grounds.* 

6. England, whence the flrnt impulse came has again applied itself to 
textual criticism with the greatest zeal. B. P. Tregelles worked since 
1844 with industry similar to that of Tischeudorf in securing a critical 
apparatus of the text by mcms of scientific journeys and reliable colla- 
tions of MSS. His large edition with au excellently arranged apparatus 
api>eared from 1857-1872 ; but unfortunately the Sinaitic Cod. and the 
new editions of the Vatican could not be used till the Epistles. In 
forming the text he proceeded in the main on the Bentley-Lachmann 
principles (comp. An Account of the Printed Text of the Qnek Hew TcM' 
tatnentt London, 18 >4, and his elaboratitm of textual criticism in Home's 
Introduction, London, 1856). Where the oldest codd. disagree, the 
doubtful readings are given in the margin or in brackets. The pro- 
legomena were added after his death by Hort and Streane, 1879. Be- 
sides him, P. H. A. Scrivener {A Plain Jntrodurtion to the CntiTitm of 
the New Testament, 1862, 8id ed , 1884) has stood op for the claim of the 
younger MSS., and meritoriously examined cursives. In 1853 (Cam* 
bridge) he published the text of the ed. regia with the variations of the 
latest critical editions. Scrivener and Palmer have given the results of 
the Bevised Version of the English translation completed in 1881, setting 
forth very dearly the Greek text at the basis of the revision. The ap- 



* Even after the labours of Tisehendorf much remains to be done in 
order to make the rich critical apparatus we possess realty useful, since 
it is ouly by a thorough examinniioa in all details of every individual 
autuoritv, ^tH peculiarity and its relation to others that a nafe judgment 
can be formed as to its reailiugs. Such examination must be under- 
taken and carried throughout the separate parts of the N. T., since the 
two leading points to be here investigate'! present premises that are 
different in part. The begnuings of such investigitionrt may be seen in 
Weiss's Introductions to iiis Commentaries up^n Matthew and Mark 

1872, 76), and upon the Galatiau Epistle bv Wieaeler (Ao/mia., ISoO) and 

dimmer {Ztitschrift. f. win, Theol., 1881-1883). 



1 
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peannoe of the edition prepared by B. F. Weetoott and F. J. A. Hiozt 
from 18o3 and subsequently Cambridge and London, 1881, 2nd ed. 81t 
82, was of striking imporfcanee, since it was accompanied by a second 
volume in which the history of the text and the principles of their 
criticism based upon it were unfolded with great clearness.' 

7. The polyglott Bible published by Stier and Theile as a conyenient 
manual gives the textu* receptui with the variations of modem critical 
editions (5th ed., Bielef., 1875). The stereotyped edition issued by 
Tittmann (Leipz., 1820, 24, 28,81) afterwards revised by A. Hahn (1840, 
61) mainly follows the same text. Bengel's text was printed five times 
farming a manual edition, from 1784-90. The editions of Enapp (Halle, 
1797, 5th edition after his death 1840) 7 and of Schott (Leipz., 1805, 4th 
ed. after his death, 1839) to which a Latin translation was appended, 
followed Oriesbach's text. The Griesbach -Enapp text was still more 
adapted to the recepta by Vater (Halle, 1824) furnished wikh a Latin 
version by GGsohen (Leipz., 1832) and has obtained great currency in 
the stereotyped editions superrised by E. O. W. Theile (Leipz., 1844), 
nhich have been prepared since the 11th ed. (1875) by O. v. Gebhardt 
with improvements furnished by the latest critical editions (14th ed., 
1885). Greek-German (1852) and Greek-Latin editions (1854, 62, 80) 
have also appeared. Tischendorf issued many manual copies of his 
critical editions, some based upon his ed. iv. of 1849, which first ap- 
peared in a stereotyped form in 1850 (Leipz. ap. Tauchnitz, 1850, 
revised in later e<Utions by 0. ▼. Gebbardt till the 9th, 1881) ; some 
based upon his trlglott (ed. vi., 1854) as an ediHo aeademica (Lips., 1855. 



* Here especially the Pyriac readinpfs are separated which are said to 
be based upon two recensions made in 250-350 ; t>ie text greatly emended 
by them and mixed was then brought by Clirjsostom to Constantinople 
whence it was widely spread in the majority of our authorities (oomp. A 
Go<«pels and in part). Going back to the Western readings, that is 
those current in the West (comp. the two D D*s. G Paul, the old Latin 
and old Byriac versions, Ju>^tin, IrensBus, Eusebius), corresponding to 
the Western recension of Ghiiesbach and to the Alexandrian which is 
similar to the Oriental in his classification (comp. A epistles, L gospels, 
Origen to Cyr. Cop.) ; the former are older but still show great freedom 
in explanations and additions ; the latter betraying an effort to attain 
linguistic correctness, are younger. These editors also difftiuguish a 
neutral text, which the Vatican has preperved and in part the Sinxitio 
(having however Western and Alexandrian readings) ; so that in this 
excellent edition which still leaves much in doubt through brackets 
and marginal readings and even states the need of conjecture to rectify 
the text because of alleged exegetical difficulties, our chief est codex gets 
its proper rights, mainly in opposition to Tiachendorf. • 

7 In the appendix to Ejiapp's eiUtion there is also found a collection 
of conjectures, such as was formerly made by Bowyer (1763), afterwards 
translated and enlarged by Fr. Schulz (1774, 75). After conjectural 
criticism had been rejected for a long time because of the fuU apparatus 
of authoritiea, it is notv once more zealously carried on in Holland 
(comp. also Westcott and Hort, note 6). 
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15th ad., 1886) ; othen based npon the ed. Tili. (1878, 80), with whioh 
may also be oompared his synopsis of 1851 (5th ed., 1815). His final 
text was edited by 0. y. Gebhardt with the Tariations of Treg. and Weeto. 
and Hort; some with the Greek alone (Leipz., 1881, 2nd ed. 84); othera 
with Luther's text revised (1881, 84). 

y. Thb Philological Elaboration of the Text. 

Oomp. In partioalar IfAOgold in £lMk*a Xtnl«a. 4ecL §21-86. 

1. The oldest attempt to examine the Greek of the K. Testament set 
oat with the Hebrew langnage, so that the grammar of the one appears 
as an addition to the other (Glass, Philologia Saera^ Jena, 1623, ex- 
tended to fivevolnmes after 1636). Bnt this kind of Greek was soon 
treated independently (C. Wyss, DialeetoVsgia Saera, Tigar, 1650; G. 
Pasor, Orammatiea Sacra N. T,, Groningen, 1655). At that very time a 
violent dispute had broken out between the Purists, who were zealous, 
in favour of the olassieal oharaoter of N. T. Greek, to do honour to the 
Holy Spirit (Seb. Pfoohen, Diatribe de Ling, Grae. JV. T. PuritaU, 
Amsterdam, 1629, 83) ; their leader after 1640 was Jac. Grosse, and the 
Hebraists (Joachim Junge, Sent, de HeUeuutU et UelUn, Diai., Jena, 
1639) who like Th. Gataker and Joh. Yorst, endeavoured to show the 
influenoe of Hebrew upon it. The dispute agitated the Reformed Church 
at first; but it passed over into the Lutheran Church alsa The 
writings on both sides wore collected, on the part of the Hebraists by 
Rhenferd (1702) ; on the part of the Purists by Hajo v. d. Houert (1703). 
Intermediates, however, who stood over against the excesses of both 
were not wanting (Joh. Leusden, De DiaL N. T., Leyden, 1670 ; Olearius, 
De Stilo N, r., Coburg, 1672). Towards the end of the century victory 
inclined to the side of the Hebraists; and about the middle of the 
eighteenth the Purists were entirely silenced, after having found a 
zealous and able defender in the Lutheran Sigm. Georgi (1732, 33). 

2. The victory of the Hebraists contributed nothing to the investiga- 
tion of New Testament Greek. Throughout a whole century scholars 
were satisfied with ooUecting parallels to N. T. passages bearing a 
grammatical or lexical character, and with heaping up in uncritical 
fashion a mass of materials called Observationt,^ Hence exegesis >%a<i 

' Many observations of this kind were collected by Lamb. Bos {Ob$. 
miec, Franecker, 1707; Exercttationee phiL, 2 Aufl., ibid., 1713), 
Wetstein in his N. T. (1751, 2) ; Palairet, Obe. phiL crit , Leyden, 1752, 
Speeimenexere. phil, cni., London, 1755) and Kypke {Ohs. saer., Brenlau, 
1755). But these were also confined to single writere. Observations ou t of 
Xenophon, Polybius, Arrian, Herodotus, were collected by G. Raphel 
{AnnoL, Leyden, 1747), out of Lucian and Dion, of Halieam. by Lange 
(Lub., 1732), out of Diodorus by Munthe (Leipzig, 1755), out of Tbiicy- 
dides by Bauer (Cwnp, PhUoK Ihvcyd.-Paul., Uiille, 1773), from Josephus 
by Otte {SpiciL, Ijeyd., 1741), ami Rrebs (Observ., Leipz., 1755), from 
Philo by B. Carpzov. (Heimst., 1750), by Ldsner (Leipz., 1777) to which 
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dominated bj a senBolefls empiricism. Every expression which wag 
tbonght to present some sort of example was looked upon as possible. 
Under the name enallage it was coosidered justifiable to take every tense, 
case, particle for every other respectively ; und even the comparative for 
the positive, the definite for the indefinite article. Bj* assuming ellipses, 
parentheses, etc. every connection of words was destroyed. By the 
adoption of Hebraisms, it was even thought possible to explain or excuse 
the impossible (comp. Storr, Obierv. ad Anal, et Synt. Hebr.t 1799). This 
monstrous maltreatment of N. T. Greek which Haab (flebrdisehOriech- 
i^che Giammatik, Ttib., 1815) made into a sort of system was first 
abalished from the standpoint of a rational philology by Georg. Bened. 
Winer in his Grammatik de* N VlicJien Sprachidiona (Leipz., 1822, 7 
Aufl. besorgt von Liinemann, Goti., 1867) ; following H. Planck {De Vera 
^dt. Atque IfuL Orat. Grac, N. T., G6tt., 1810). The Grammar of the N. 
2\ Language by Alexander Buttmann, Berlin, 1859, containing remarks 
on the Greek grammar of Philipp Buttmann, a knowledge of which is 
presupposed (19, 20 ed.) is similar in character.' 

3. New Testament lexicography is essentially based upon the old 
glossaries of Hesychius in the fifth century (comp. Alberti, Glosiarium 
Gracum in N. T,, Leyden, 1735), Suidas of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and Phavorinns of the sixteenth century. G. Emesti collected 
out of these the explanations relating to the N. T. (Qloua Saerm, Leipz., 
1785, 86). Compare besides the Eclogee of Phrynichus (ed. Lobeck. 
Leipz., 1820), Cyril of Alexandria, from whose glossary Matthaei col- 
lected glosses ou the Pauline and Catholic Epistles (Glos$aria Greeca^ 
Moscow, 1775, leot. Mosq., 1779), and Zonaras of the twelfth century, 
from whom Starz gathered and explained Glogna Sacra (Grimma, 1818, 
20). The older lexicons of the N. T. by G. Pasor (Herborn, 1626, 7 Anfl., 
Leipz., 1774), Stock (Jena, 1725, 5 Aufi., by Fischer, Leipz., 1752), and 
Chr. Schdttgen (Leipz., 1746, published also by Spohu, 1790) were super- 
seded by Schlousner, Nova Lex, Gracolat, in N. T., Leipz., 1792 (4 
AuFg., 1819) which with its incomplete lexical standpoint has still much 
valuable ncientifio material. These were followed by Wahl (Clavi$ N. T., 
Leipz., 1822, 3 Ausg., 1843) which reverts more to classical usage; and 



Kiihn (Pfort., 1785) made a supplement, and from the Apocrypha by 
Kuin5l (Leipz., 1794). Comp. also the collections made from later 
Jewish writings in the Hora Hr.br. et Talm. by Lightfoot (ed. Carpzov, 
1075) and Scbottgen (Leipz , 1783, 42), a labour which has been resumed 
by F. Delitzsch {ZeiticUriJ't f. lutk. TheoL und K,, 1876 flf.), and A. 
^Viin8che {Seue lieitr. zur Kriduteraug d, Kvv, au$ Talm u. Alidr., G&tt., 
1878). 

2 Comp. Gersdorf, Beitrdge zur Spracheharakteriatik d. N. T,*$, 
Leipz., 1816; Wilke, NTlicIie Khetonk, Dresden, 1843, and B. H. A. 
liipsiuB, Gramm. Untersuchungen ueber die biblische Grdcitdt (Leipz., 
18(}3), which anfortunately treat of nothing more than marks of punctaa* 
tion. For manual use comp. Bchirlitz, Grundzilge der Nl'lidien GrdciUU, 
Giessen, 1861. 
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Bretsobneider {Lex. UfanuaJe, Leipz., 1824, 3 Ausg., 1840) wbo inclines 
to tbe Hellenistic usage. Unfortunately Winer did not attain to the 
carrying oat of his plan of elaborating a lexicon (B'itrage zur Ver* 
bestrrung der NTlichen Lexikographie, Erl., 1823). On the other hand 
Wilke's ClavU N. T. (Leipz., 1811, 52) was excellently and completely 
wttrked over by Wilib. Grimm (Leipz.. 1862, 65, 1879). Schirlitz*8 
Grirdiiteh-deuUchei WdiUrbueh zum N. T, (Giessen, 1851, 8 Anfl., 1868) 
Beryes for a manual.' 

4. None of tbe N. T. writers owing to bis position In life and the 
development of his mental condition had any knowledge of the master- 
produetious of Greek literature ; and therefore their language cannot be 
measured by the Atticism of the classics. Besides, the Attic dialect 
itself after becoming the common tongue of the Hellenes in the Mace- 
donian period and even that of the cultivated universally, had undergone 
a great change by losing many elegancies, and adopting a number of 
foreign dialectic peculiarities particularly taken from the Macedonian* 
dialect, which was cognate to the Doric. This kouHj or ^XXijnjt^ SidXtirrat 
had formed itself into a written and learned language in a rich and 
splendid literature and attained to great elegance especially in Alex- 
andria (comp. Sturz, De Dialecto Maced. et AUxand., Leipzig, 1808), 
still used by Philo and imitated by Josephus ; but yet tbe N. T. writers 
remained wholly uninfluenced even by this written speech. They em- 
ployed nothing but the popular current language developed out of the 
Kotvifjf in which the dialects once separated had become mixed, the 
original elegancies had been obliterated, foreign elements had intruded, 
the senses of words being enlarged, new terms and forms created or 
borrowed from the language of poetry, and syntactical connexions whose 
original ground and meaning was forgotten, misused or exaggerated. 
The Latiuisms of the N. T. belong in a great degree to the linguistio 
character of individual works and rest upon special conditions. 

5. It was in this language of the people as it was developed in Alex- 
andria with a provincial ooloiuing that the Seventy hal translated the 
Old Testament ; and the original must have had an intrinsic influence 
over it in constructions, phrases, modificattous of the meanings of forms 
of words (HebraismH). As the old Hebrew was intelligible only to proper 
scholars, this version became the exclusive medium at least to the Jews 
of the diaspora through which they acquired a kncwleige of the 0. T., 
and therefore it had a decided influence upon their language, especially 
upon the mode in which the eniire religious world exprensed its ideas. 
In Palestine there was also an Aramsan element in the language, sinee 



> For settling the vocabulaTy and usa;;e of the individual writers the 
N. T. Concordance of Erasm. Sclimid (Wittenberg, 16H8), edited afresh 
by E. H. Bruder (Leipz., 1842, 5 ed. 1680) is indiKpcnsable. A supple- 
ment to it was made by F. Zimmer in his Concord. 8nppl., Gotlia, 1887t 
in which he arranged the New Testament words according to their end- 
ings and derivation. 
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it ma UBiuI to bear the 0. T. in the iTnagagnM interiirBted In tha 
■pMch ol tha ooimtrj; a ttiot vbich ia ncaSoattd b; the qoeetiou 
wbetber there van Annuean TersioDB at tbat time (oomp. BOhl, Forick- 
nngai nach eintr VelktbiM lur Zeit Jeta, Wien, 1BT3). Tbia 
Hebraising (Aramiiaingl Greek hot been called tbe HelleniBtia ainoa tha 
timo of Job. Soaligei and Job, Draaius, because the Qreek-tpeaking Jena 
were tetmed Helleniita (jLota vi. 1} ; and tbongb Salmuiua opposed the 
ftppellBtion,preferTlne"atilaBidiotioaa" instead, and deWette, Thter'ch, 
etc. proposed otbera, ;et it bas properlj fontinned in nse. Tbe Hcbrai- 
sing obaraoter ia stampad upon the Na« Teatament imtinga in tbt^ 
diSereot degteea and vrajra. Beaidea, the Chriation apirit and the oaw 
world of Christian ideas must also have had a mouldiag iuflaaniM espeoi- 
aUf over the eipiesaion of conceptions apecisllf religions ; and this again 
appeared in different degrees juat as the individual M. T. anthora l>ad 
attabed lo the oultivation of a speoial dootrinal eljrle (oomp. Zesohwiti, 
ProfangrBciUtt und bibliicher Strraehgeiil, Lsipi., 1860; Oremer, fii6- 
liteh-lhe-logiKhtt WBrUrbaeh, Ootba, 4 AnB., 1836). This ekment in 
the Unguiatia character of tha N. T. can onlj be disoamad Irom itoelt 
On the other hand, the linguietic naage of tiis Cboroh Fatheis (Baioer, 
Ilutaunu Eccl., AmBterdam, 1683) or the eiplanationa ol ancient intar- 
pretera and aoboliasta are mialeading because the; belong to the eeoleai- 
aatical phtaaeolog; of their time. Here tbe philological treatment of 
N. T. Greek paaaea over diraetl? into the hermeneutical emplo;meut of 
tbe text, wbiob lies oompletel; beyond the Unuta ol an In tiod action. 
Everything ol importance to snch Introdaution wbiob can be derived 
tttaa oonuuentarisB baa been dul; considered in ita'propar plaoa. 



